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I want to prove to you that this is a rare bargain. I invite you to compare 
the size, quality and price of these 8 large pieces with those handled by your 
local dealer. You will be astonished at the difference, you will marvel at our 





1 Extra Large Oval Roaster 
for turkeys, all kinds of 
fowls and meats; 18'> in. 
long, 11'4 in. wide. 

1 Colonia! Panelled Tea 
Kettle, 12 in. in diameter, 
6 qt. capacity. 

1 Colonial Panelled Double 
Boiler, 11 in. wide, 7 in. 
high with 1'6 qt. inset. 

1 Stew Pan, 1 qt. capacity; 
1 Stew Pan, 1's qt. capa- 








city; 1 Stew Pan, 2 qt. 
capacity. 

1 Six qt. Colonial Panelled 
Steamer, 11 in. in diam- 
eter; this is a very handy 
piece; water drains out 
through strainer in lid; 
lid locks on securely and 
prevents scalded hands. 

1 Colonial Panelled Coffee 
Percolator, 9 in. high; 7 
cups capacity. 


astoundingly low price for such a high-grade set. Had we not made an advan- 
tageous contract with a manufacturer—had we not purchased thousands of sets 

—we, too, would be forced to charge a much higher price for this wonderful, 
useful, high-class assortment. 

Every piece is guaranteed for 20 years. Every piece is made of the Best Pure Heavy Gauge | 
Aluminum. All the pieces are Extra-Large in size. The quality is such that, with ordinary 
care this set will retain its brilliant, mirror-like finish for many years, and will not chip, flake, 
stain or tarnish. These qualities are guaranteed. Then there is the strikingly handsome Colonial 
Panelled Design—a very attractive added feature. 


Former Price 


Special Slashed Price $995 


Easy Monthly Paymn mts 


I want you to use all the pieces at my risk for a whole month. I want you to see the spick- 
and-span appearance the set will give your kitchen. I want you to know from frequent and 
regular use the satisfaction in handling these bright, quick-heating, fuel-saving, always clean, 
and always shining utensils. I especially want you to know the satisfaction of using the Very 
Large, Handsome Oval Roaster—a Remarkably Fine Piece. Remember that eve ry piece is 
one that you will need and use often. Remember too, that every piece is large and full 
capacity; that the quality is Extra Heavy Gauge High Grade Pure Aluminum. 

SEND NO MONEY—30 DAYS’ TRIAL, Fill out the coupon; the complete set 
will soon be on its way to you. Pay only $1.00 on delivery, plus the small transporta- 
tion charge. Use the 8 pieces for 30 Days. If your satisfaction is not complete return 
the set; your first payment and all transportation costs will be refunded. The trial 
will not cost you a penny. If you decide to 
keep the set send only $1 monthly until you 
have paid us$9.95. Order No. RA2541 For- 


Every Piece Guaranteed to Wear 20 Years 
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Bargains that will Astound You * * * Slashed 
Prices that Challenge All Competition * * * THE 
LONGEST TIME TO PAY * * * These are just a 
few of the many advantagesof # 
dealing with Spear. Send for 
My Big Free Catalog today. 
Learn about my MONEY 
BACK BOND, the Fairest, 
Squarest guarantee in the 
world—the guarantee that 
puts all the risk on me, and 
| moneon you. See the Thou- 
sands of Illustrations that 
willaid youin selecting your 
new Furniture and Furnish- 
ings. RememberIsellEvery- 
thingForthe Home on the 
EasiestTerms. Beforeyou 
buy anything anywhere 
Consult my Free Bookof 
Furniture, Rugs, Stoves, 
| etc. Write for it today. 


DESSERTS ERE eeeeees 


~ SPEAR & CO., Dept. A-201 [SEND N 0 M ONEY| 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send me at once the 8 piece Colonial Pan- 
elled Aluminum Set as described above. 1 agree to pay $1.00 on de Scone of complete set 

@ (plus the small transportation cost). It is unc voediad phe: if at the end of 30 days’ trial I 
decide to keep it, I will send you $1.00 monthly. Order No. RA2 


2541. Total pris, $9.95. 
@ Title remains with you until paid in full. Send me your Big Free Catalog also 
. ° 
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a write your name and address plainly on above lines. 
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Our Editorial Plan ™ 
We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks} now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its paces be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to ail. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 


this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 


advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers, Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. . 
In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 
































Room for Two 


E new Blue and Green Subscription 
Order Blank, which you will find some- 
where in this number, is different from 

others you have seen. This one has room 
on it for the names of two subscribers instead 
of one. That’s so you can send your own 
renewal and some friend’s subscription at* 
the same time. Or, should your own be paid 
ahead, use it for two friends. 

Of course, you will agree with us that The 
Farm Journal is so good and costs so little— 
only a dollar for four years—that almost 
any one will gladly hand over a dollar after 
you have shown him how nice it looks, how 
interesting it is, and have promised to see 
that he gets it. Of course, if you can’t get 
two send one, but both spaces are there for 
your convenience. 


MRE OP ee 
No crop forecast. by B. W. Snow in this issue, 


but he will be with us in February and 
thereafter as usual. 





Can Wheat Be Pooled? 


There are going to be fireworks before this 
question is settled, and Farm Journal readers 
will surely take an interest in it, even the 
many who don’t raise a stalk of the grain. 
Quantities of people declare wheat growers 
can not be organized nor wheat pooled. 
Aaron Sapiro, among others, declares it can, 
and in next month’s Farm Journal George 
M. Rommel reports what Mr. Sapiro told 
— about wheat pooling and how it can be 
one. 

Besides the Rommel-Sapiro feature, Feb- 
ruary is going to be loaded to the guards 
with splendid up-to-the-minute reading. 
H. C. Ramsower, of Ohio, contributes some 
very timely remarks as to County Agents, 
and how far they ought to go in organizing 
or helping organize selling or buying pools— 
how far they can properly help farmers out- 
side the field of production. This is a tick- 
lish problem in many sections, and others 


besides the County Agents should read Mr. 
Ramsower’s article. : 

In February comes a new article by Dr. 
W. J. Spillman on corn and its production. 
G. A. Whipple has .the first of four articles 
on trees, and how they can be managed so 
as to produce a regular farm income, without 
excessive labor. Franz A. Aust writes on 
better planning of the farmstead; D. 8S. 
Burch on more profitable diversifying in 
North Dakota; and Florence L. Clark on 
the placing of the farm name. 

Very few people know that Frank G. 
Moorhead, together with his other talents, 
is considerable of an historian; in February 
we will print the first of a different kind of 
history series, that will run for several 
months,. off and on; this first one is called 
‘Snowballs and Tea Parties,’’ and tells some 
new and interesting things about Boston 
150 years ago, in the stirring days of the 
seventeen-seventies. z 

February is to be a great big issue, which 
delights the- Editors, because we can get in 
so much more of the interesting and helpful 
reading we are holding, waiting for space. 
Here are a few of them: 

‘‘Husband-and-Wife Ownership.”’ 

“45 Years of Lamb Pooling.”’ 

B. W. Snow’s Crop Forecast. 

“Getting Eggs in Winter.” 

‘‘*Home-Made Oats Sprouters.”’ 

“Good Profits in Squabs.”’ 

‘What’s Your Wife Worth?” 

“Vegetables in New Ways.” 

“‘Why the Sunfish Is Flat.’ 

‘Ducks and Geese.” 

“The Pasture Problem Settled.” 

“‘Are Frogs Fowls?” 

“Buying a Power Plant.” 

“Gold Bricks—‘Electric-Sign Game.’ ”’ 

**Mail Boxes, Good and Bad.” 

“Amateur Dramatics.” 

“‘A Permanent Hotbed.”’ 

“The Care of the Rifle.”’ 

“A Tractor Tender.” 

“Contented Farm Children.” 

“Tying a Sack.” 

“The Seed Catalog Mess.”’ 

An extraordinarily pretty girl adorns the 
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February cover, together with a strange 
companion, who looks a little like a certain 
friend of curs. You will certainly like this 
cover, which is by Percy E. Anderson. And 
don’t you like Mr. Clifton’s painting on this 
issue? Imagine the feelings of the dog! 
—_————————_ 
Who is your present chorte for President? 
Don’t forget to Send it in. See page 8. 





t2# Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., and La Crosse, Wis. 

















Little Mary: 


I “I won’t go very near the cow, 
I might scare her.”” Mary is a prudent child, 
to be sure. And speaking of prudence, have 
you sent your renewal subscription, to be sure 


not to miss the fine big February issue? You 
can send renewals as near us as you like; we 
won't get scared! 
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Full-Powered 
Guaranteed 


PHILCO BATTERY 


With the famous Diamond- Grid 

Plates, Quarter-sawed Hard- 
Separators and other ex- 

clusive Philco advantages. 


$1'7.85 
War Tax Paid 


$17.85 is the exchange wine, —- of 
the Mississippi R. River for F 

rolet, Overland, Star and roo ight 
cars. Genuine Philco Diamond 
Batteries for all other cars een 
ately low pri 


Beware of under-size, under-pow- 
ered batteries. Sooner or later they 
will get you into embarrassing, humilia- 
ting or positively dangerous situations. 
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THIS HAPPENED to Mr. A. G. 8S. 
—and then HE got a Philco. 
What experiences—embarrass- 
ing or dangerous—have you had 

with just ordinary batteries? 








‘“_and then I got my Philco! 


Veteran car owners—now “‘battery wise’ like Mr, A. G. S. 
—will no longer take chances on.ordinary batteries. They’re 
buying full-size, full-powered, guaranteed Philco Diamond- 
Grid Batteries for assured comfort and safety. 


They know that with a touch of the starter, their motors 
whirl. No hand-cranking ordeals. No dangerous or humili- 
ating experiences, No turning off lights for power to start 
their motors. 


Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries are built for long, vigerous 
and dependable service. With Philco Retainers, they are 
guaranteed for TWO YEARS—but long outlast even this 


extraordinary guarantee. 


Don’t wait for battery failure to show you the absolute 
need for a rugged, long-life, power-packed Philco. Install a 
Philco now. 


Over 5500 Philco Stations all over the U. S. and Canada. 
There is one near you. Look in your phone book for ‘‘Philco 
Battery Sales and Service,”’ 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


Farm a Lighting Industrial Tractors om < Power 


PHILCO ptm sects witten BATTERIES 


FOR RADIO OWNERS—a storage battery charger so safe The Philco Charger enables you to use smaller, lighter, and 


you can use it in the living room and 


recharge while you  tower-priced batteries, For instance, a genuine Philco 2-4 


sleep—so simple a child can operate it—so economical it 


costs only a few cents per battery 
PHILCO CHARGER co comes complete for $6.25. 


PHILCO FARM LIGHTING BATTERIES bring to your farm-home many of the comforts, conveniences and drudgery-saving 
They insure you the tremendous excess capacity and long-life you demand for 
Glass or rubber jars. See your nearest Philco Dealer or write us. 


devices now enjoyed only by city dwellers. 
continuous, low-cost, trouble-free. power service. 


for recharging. The new Volt battery for WD 11 and 12, and UV 199 tubes, costs 


you only $6.95. See your radio dealer or write us. 
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I take a post-hole auger, go down under the rock, place 
three, five, or even ten sticks of dynamite or picric acid 
in the hole, shoot them off and out jumps the rock. K. A. P. 


I read about a sunflower that measured twenty-four inches in 
diameter. I had one that measured thirty-nine and one-half 
inches in diameter. W. 


Cowpea wilt can be controlled by planting resistant varieties, 
such as Brabham, Iron and Monetta. Note the photo of actual 
results in North Carolina. : 

A way to drive nails in hard wood: Bore a quarter-inch hole 
in the butt end of the hammer handle and fill this with beeswax. 
Sticking the roe of the nail into 


Dire swear at the rocks, but shoot them out of the ground. 


ignite. Why not search the attic, with flash-light, for matches 
and rodent harboring places? Stop rat and mice entrances if 
possible. Store all matches in a tin can with tight cover. P.H. 


Those who want to give corn or wheat to Neat East Relief, 
should write Alonzo E. Wilson, 37 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Wilson, who is National, Field Director of Near East Relief, 
has just returned from Armenia, and says that 150 carloads of 
corn are needed. 


In using shellac on the hose connections of my radiator, I 
found that the alcohol anti-freezing solution caused a constant 
leakage. This, an auto mechanic told me, was due to the fact that 
the alcohol dissolved the shellac. Upon his advice I removed the 
connections and applied a mixture 
of graphite and tallow in place of 





this only. slightly will lubricate the 
nail so it will drive easily. 
A. L.N. 


Take a piece of paraffin and rub 
it on buck-saw, instead of using oil, 
when cutting wood. This lasts 
longer and can be carried more 
easily than an oil-can. E. 8. 

‘‘Home Tanning of Leather and 
Small Fur Skins,” is the title of 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1334, free from 
your Senator or Representative, or 
from Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. Write for it. 


Some spark-plugs can not be 
taken apart for cleaning, but it is 
no trick to clearithem by cutting a 
strip of tin one-eighth of an inch 


SY 








The lowly spud built this big barn in Aroostook 
county, Me. 


the shellac. The car was driven all 
, winter with a high percentage of 
alcohol in the radiator, but I ex- 
perienced no further trouble from 
this source. G.E.H. 


The owner of a hop ranch in 
Oregon has started a day nursery, 
where children are cared for while 
their parents work in the hop fields. 
There are 1,000 workers employed, 
among them many families with 
children, and it requires the services 
of three women to care for the large 
number of children in the camps. 
Twice a day milk is served to the 
little ones. A part of the duties of the 
women in charge of the nursery is to 

tell stories, supervise the games, 








wide, then by inserting and 
working it around inside the 
plug, this will effectually clean 
all accumulated carbon from 
the porcelain. Ed Henry. 


Farmers of an Ohio county 
recently had a trainload of 
limestone brought into their 
county at a single shipment. 
This train of thirty-five cars 
carried 1,057 tons, or more 
than 2,000,000 pounds of 
ground limestone, and at its 
first stop in the county was 
met by hundreds of farmers 
and a brass band. 
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swings, horizontal ladder, and 
slippery slides that are provided 
for entertainment. JL. L.H. 


The janitor of our apartment 
kindles a soft coal fire with 
paper. His method can be 
used in any small furnace with 
a deep fire-box. The grate is 
first filled with several news- 
papers, crumpled and packed 
down close. Enough large 
lumps of soft coal are then 
placed on the paper to cover it 
up, and so that the flame must 
pass through the spaces be- 
tween the coal. The paper is 
lighted and, with the lower 
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Cover furnace pipes: Water 
in uncovered hot-water heat 
ing system pipes will drop 36° 
in temperature in going through 
pipes and radiators back to the furnace. When pipes are covered, 
the drop in temperature is only 12°. Asbestos furnace pipe cover- 
ing will pay for itself in one winter by saving fuel. The best 
covering is the expanded air-cell asbestos, which comes in various 
sizes in yard lengths, easily put on by any one. wis 

Every one who suffers with cold hands should try this: People 
used to tell me to hold my hands in snow or cold water to stop the 
pain, but that was by no means a quick or painless process. Now 

keep my leather gloves on and walk up to a hot stove and hold 
my hands close to the stove and they are warmed through the 
gloves in two or three minutes, without any of that excruciating 
pain that always follows when bare hands are warmed by fire. 

, C. E. Finch. 


The big barn shown belongs to Howard Nichols, a farmer in 
Aroostook county, Me., who made a fortune raising potatoes. It 
is not completed, but will cost more than $100,000.. The weather- 
vanes, 101 feet from the ground, cost $1,400. Howard built a 
house containing thirty-two rooms, and there is an underground 
passageway between house and barn. And, would you believe it, 
Howard charges folks twenty-five cents apiece to climb to the top 
inside of the barn! E. M.H. 


While working in the attic of a nearly new home recently, I 
found several unused matches scattered there, evidently ig. 2 
by careless workmen. The matches alone were harmless, but 
there was also a nest of rats against the chimney. The female 
rat or mouse with young needs phosphorus. and will greedily seize 
upon matches and carry them to her nest. Often,.as the match 
is carried by the rodent, the head will strike some protrusion and 


In this test field, Iron cowpea 
Th 





s, in the center, are doing fine. 
e other varieties died of wilt 


draft opened wide, is allowed to 
burn complete without opening 
the upper door. The soft coal 
will ignite and start burning with practically the same s as if 
wood kindling under the coal had been used. A. L. 


One ton of ice for each cow is the smallest amount you can get 
along with; a ton and a half per cow is better. Besides, you will 
need from three to six tons for household use. In order to have 
these amounts, you will have to put up about half as much more, 
to allow for ice lost by melting. To be exact, multiply the number 
of tons you need next summer by 1.43, and the product of this 
multiplication will be the number of tons to store.‘ A ton takes 
forty or forty-five cubic feet of space. In building a new ice-house, 
the outside dimensions must be three feet greater each way than 
the space for storing the desired amount. That is, a house 12 x 12 
feet, outside dimensions, will have an ice capacity of 9x 9 feet; the 
walls will take off about a foot, and there should be twelve inches 
of sawdust between the ice and the walls. 


Oiling truck springs: My way works fine oh any rusty springs 
of the leaf type. Take about one pint of gasoline, dissolve in it 
enough ordinary cup grease to make a gravy-like liquid, stir in, 
until thoroughly mixed, about a tablespoonful of powdered graphite 
or mica. After wiping the spring clean, we paint this on with a 
one-inch brush about once a day for three or four days, or until 
we are satisfied that it has worked in good. The gasoline seeps 
through rapidly and loosens up a lot of hard grease and rust 
and after it evaporates it leaves a good deposit of grease and 

ite on the leaves and in the pits. We then wrap the springs 
with three-inch strips of burlap and use light oil to saturate with 
about once in ten ete Have used this on many large dum 
trucks and save considerable on spring upkeep. A. J. Varnes. 
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Following in the footsteps of other famous artists, 
Gigli naturally became a Victor artist to insure 
perfect reproduction of his voice. Every one of the 
sixteen records he has made has been personally 
approved by him before being issued. Among 
them are: 












Double-faced 















Andrea Chénier — Un di all’ azzurro spazio ( 
Favorita — Spirito gentil \ 6139 $2.00 


@ Bain _ 
News Service 






GIGLI Africana — O Paradiso! 6138 2.00 
Victor Artist Faust — Salve, dimora : 


Serenade 
Santa Lucia Luntana 






645 1.50 









or 


Victrola No. 111 
225 
Electric, $265 




























Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Because the Victrola and Victor Records only 
are equal to the task of perfectly reproducing her 
interpretations, Galli-Curci chose to become asso- 
ciated with the other great artists of the world who 
make fecords for the Victor. Her forty-nine 


numbers include : 
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Sonnambula — Ah! nonycredea mirarti t 
wi Sonnambula — Come per me sereno \ 6125 $2.00 
GALLI-CURCI Traviata — Ah, fors’ é lui ren — 
Victor Artist Rigaletto — Cero some ) Mahogany or walnut 
Chanson Indoue 
Cog d’Or — Hymne au Soleil , 631 1.50 


Every one of Elman’s seventy-one Victor 
Records is a reason why he is a Victor artist, for 
such absolute fidelity of reproduction can be secured 
through no other medium than the Victrola and 
Victor Records. Hear these selections from his 
Victor revertoire : 





Double-faced 
Thais — Meditation , Victrola No. 215 
, Coq d’Or — Hymn to the Sun 6100 $2.00 suhadier oF ionieinn 
ELMAN ‘ 
Victor Artist Serenade = Stindchen t coos —" 

The Victor Company originated the modern will do as well, and remember that the Victrola— 
talking machine and was the first to offer the the standard by which all are judged—costs no 
public high-class music by great artists. Victor more. The Victrola Instrument line includes 
Supremacy began then. It has been maintained twenty-one models of the three general types 
by the continuing patronage of the world’s shown at from $25 up. Ask your dealer or write 
greatest musicians and by the merit of Victor to us for illustrated catalog. : 
Products. To be sure of Victor Products, see the following 

In buying a talking machine, consider that you trade-marks—under the lid of every instrument 
must choose the Victrola or something you hope and on the label of every record. 


Victrola 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


aSvastens voce” LOOK under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 


0 ~ Ores OTF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. “a ; 
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January, 1924 


Trade-mark Registered, 1905. Copyright, 1923, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Practical Not Fancy Farming 





Price, Five Cents 4 

















High Farming at Elmwood 
— By T. Webb 


EAR Editor: e 
What I. wanted to say about 
grapes, last month, is not so very 
important, to be gure, but it was something 
I wanted to get off my mind. 

I read somewhere that the New~ York 
Agricultural Experiment Station sharps 
have announced a new grape, the best out of 
a lot of new varieties they have been trying 
out. It has size, productivity, keeping and 
shipping qualities, and the flavor is declared 
to be “sweeter and richer than Concord.” 
Now I have not tasted this new 


grapes, Mr. Editor, for which I trust you 
will excuse me. We are about starting the 
Biggles off for Florida, where they will have 
arrived by the time you have printed this 
letter. Judge Biggle is taking with him a fine 
new three-tube radio set, which he intends 
to erect in Florida to keep in better touch 
with events back home. He has enjoyed the 
Elmwood radio immensely all the fall, and 
expects to take his new set back and forth 
between here and Florida as long as he con- 
tinues to make the journey each winter. 
You may also be interested to know that 
our neighbor Gladys Priestman is going 
with the Biggles for a month in Florida, for 


How To Play Mah Jongg 
By Percy Waxman 


LAINE arrived home breathless with 
r excitement laden with bundles as 

usual, and as I gave one glance at 
the miscellaneous collection in her arms, 
the hand that makes out my income tax 
trembled slightly. 

After she had unwrapped the lace edging 
that she thinks she’s going to use on the 
luncheon set shethinks she’s going to make; 
and after she had discovered that the 
chiffon she brought home was not the exact 
shade of blue she wanted-for her hat, she 

produced a heavy square pack- 





grape, and maybe never will, 
but I want to say that in my 
opinion no new grape is’ go- 
ing to drive the Concord off the 
market on size, or shipping 
qualities, or anything else except 
on flavor; and unless its flavor is 
a lot better than I expect, it is 
going to be driven off the market 
itself, by the good old Concord. 
Just as many another good 
grape has been before it. 

The truth is, that the Concord 
flavor has something about it 
that people like and keep on 
liking, and while they will eat 
other grapes and think them 
good, they come back to Con- 
cords sooner or later like getting 
back home after a long journey. 

The taste is what people are 
after, particularly in fruits. That 
is where eastern apples have the 
bulge over the beautiful western 
apples, and I noticed at the 
Apple Show in New York, a 
couple of months ago, that the 
eastern growers were fully alive 
to the fact. I will never say that a Wenat- 
chee Winesap or a Missouri Delicious is not 
a good apple, for it is. But neither of them 
can quite touch a Grimes Golden from a 
New York or Virginia mountainside. 

My personal preference, Mr. Editor, is 
for still another apple, the old favorite that 
in this country is called the “Smokehouse.” 
It has a flavor that has even the Grimes and 
Winesap beatén, but it is an early fall apple 
in this climate, and keeps and ships poorly, 
and I seldom see it listed any more in the 
nursery catalogs. All the same, I main- 
tain that nobody knows what apple flavor 
can be until he has sunk his teeth into the 
speckjed hide of a crisp, juicy Smokehouse. 
I have wandered quite a distance from 














like brick-laying 


which I am very glad. It will be a fine 
vacation for her and will please the Biggles 
as well, since they are very fond of the 
young lady. T. Webb. 





One of Peter-Tumbledown’s reasons for oppos- 
ing any kind of effort to improve the roads is 
that hard roads do away with mud-holes, and 
mud-holes give a man a chance to turn an 
honest penny by pulling out stuck automo- 
biles. We have heard this argument before, 


_ but why Peter should use it we can’t under- 


stand, as the road by Peter’s place is so bad 
that hardly an automobile a month goes that 
way, and then only in very dry spells. Peter 
is the kind that decides to oppose a thing 
first, and thinks up his reasons later. 


age and asked me to guess what 
it was. I guessed everything I 
could think of from cheese to 
razors, all of which happened to 
be incorrect, until at last Elaine 
informed me that it was a set of 
that fascinating game Li Hung 
Chang or some one invented in 
Chinaeleven thousand years ago. 

Yes, it was Mah Jongg. 
Elaine told me that it was a 
darling game, and quite simple 
to play, because the man in the 
shop had explained it thoroughly 
to her and that she felt pretty 
sure she had mastered all its 
tricky little intricacies. But 
anyhow, even if she didn’t quite 
remember all the finer points 
about it, she said that (glancing 
at me) she had taken the pre- 
caution to bring home ‘a book 
of rules that could make every- 
thing crystal clear even to a 
thirteen-year-old mind. 

Now I have always been an 
advocate of good clean fun in 
the home, especially when an 
element of intellectual endeavor is added. 
But in this Mah— but perhaps I had better 
get on with what happened. First we 
toppled all the funny little pieces out of 
the box onto the table. That was com- 
paratively easy. I am an unusually good 
toppler. The little ivory squares are 
something like dominoes, but Elaine told 
me they’re called tiles, which makes it 
quainter and costs twenty-five cents apiece 
more. And instead of having dots on them 
they are painted with mysterious looking 
signs, something like those wonderful 
hieroglyphics they found in Tut-something’s 
tomb over in Egypt. Well, these signs on 
the tiJés mean seasons, winds, tides, sand- 
wiches, traffic rules, collars and shirts, pungs 
































and seaweed. Atleast, 1 think they do; 
but I may be mistaken, for when Elaine 
tried to find the book of rules she found 
she had brought home by mistake a pam- 
hlet on “Baking Without Eggs,”’ which 
ooked exactly like the Mah Jongg book, 
she said. So after all, we had to play from 
memory—Elaine’s memory—which prob- 
ably added a pleasing variety to our game. 

Of course, those who wish to play it as 
Mr. Wong Sun Li invented it had better 
follow the rules as he wrote them, but if 
you would like to play Mah Jongg as we 
played it, the following description will be 

elpful. 

t’s really very simple—all you do is to 
pick up the first tile, which is called a 
Bamboo, and move it three spaces to the 
left before breaking through the’ Wall. 
Then you have one Chow. After that you 
think of a number, double it, add six and 
then move four Characters to the right, 
which naturally brings you to the East 
Wind. Your partner then leads a Red 
Dragon in the side pocket, and after the 
banker has thrown two Dice in turn, the 
player who has the highest throw goes out 
of the room for crackers and cider. 

You must be very careful how you Pung. 
This is a most important feature of the 
game. Two parthers draw tiles, one West 
and one North—then with four Bamboos 
in hand and a couple of Chows in the dis- 
card that makes three of a kind. After two 
Lings the player on the left of the banker 
will usually try to throw the whole set out 
of the window, but as they are made of 
ivory, and cost $39.75, he is restrained by 
his wife; otherwise the game would end 
right there. 

After two Nines are played against three 
Seasons, the prevailing Wind in the Dragon’s 
hand is then doubled and the counting 
begins. Although we didn’t have the book 
of rules with us, the counting is nearly as 
simple as Mr. Einstein’s odd ideas on 
gravitation. All you have to remember is 
that the Major Three deducted from the 
Thirteen Odd entitles you to two Blessings 
Hanging over the Door. Getting a Plum 
Blossom in Unseasonable Time means six, 
and Buried Treasure plus the extra points. 
If you throw a Loose Tile after completing 
four of eight Characters you pay 30c to 
the kitty and walk twice around the table 
for luck. This may prove fatal to a careless 
player, who does not understand that 
number “two’’ Season is East and number 
“four” is West, but in any case, when you 
reach this stage of the game it won’t matter 
very much what you do. 

When Elaine and I came to where the 
counting began she said: ‘Alfred, don’t 

ou think it’s a fascinating game for the 
ome?” And like the brute I am, all I 
could think of saying was ‘““Whose home?” 
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The Farm Journal Says: 

Your gloves are in the pocket of your 
other coat. 

» & 

It is better to show your neighbor how to 
live than to tell him. 

» & 

Soft slippers are craved by the oldest 
man and the youngest boy. 

» & 

At election time coal dealers can be relied 

on to vote the regular slate. 
» & 

We refuse to regard Senator Brookhart 
as a Bolshevist as long as his first name is 
Smith. 

» 

Practically nothing has been heard of 
Rudyard Kipling since he sang: “The 
female of the species is more deadly than 
the male.” 


» 


No use to go down in the back lot and 
holler about the 


good things you have to 
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sell, 
Put it in the paper. 
» & 


Out of luck: like looking for earthquake 
news in a San Francisco newspaper. 
» } ’ 
What has become of all the people who 
learned how to pronounce Rheims and 
Ypres? 
» 


A game-cock ought to be good eating. 
Does not the poet say “‘the bravest are the 
tenderest’’? 

» & 


The man worth while is the man who can 
smile when the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Act are mentioned. 

» 

Uncle Levi Zink says he knows a man so 
mean that he sits in the last pew in church 
so as to get the extra interest’ on his con- 
tribution. 


——— 


*We Told You So” 
By Walt Mason 


HE month of January is anything but 
merry, it’s anything but gay; for now 
we're walking straitly, and, chee, it bores 
us greatly to go the narrow way. We've 
cast old sins behind us, and passing hours 
remind us how much we miss the same; 


Get out where men will hear you. 








but we have made our pledges—none but 
a Pa hedges—and we must play the e. 
Oh, there are watchers near us, who do not 
strive to cheer us, or soothe us in our woe; 
our downfall they’re awaiting, and then 
we'll hear them prating, “‘There, now! 
We told you so!” When one has vowed to 
glitter like some angelic critter, and hurtful 
habits kill, you’d think his folks would 


‘brace him, not pester him and chase him, 


with prophecies of ill. He sees in all their 




















glances their feeling that his chances of 
being good are slim; they show by smiles 
sarcastic, and criticisms drastic, they have 
no faith in him. And so, grown tired of 
striving, of vows too long surviving, -from 
pledges he breaks free, and while those 
vows are dying, he hears the women crying, 
“We knew how it would be!” The month 
of January is sad and solemn, very, it is 
the moon of woe; for all the world is saying, 
to gents from virtue straying, ‘Well, well! 
We told you so!” 











HE year 1924 will be spent in trying 
to decide a lot of important problems, 
and one that will seem important (whether 
it really is or not) is who we will have for 
our next President. ) 
In all the late presidential campaigns 
The Farm Journal has taken a “Straw 
Vote’ among our readers, both on the 
men to be nominated, before the big con- 
ventions, and on the nominees between 
the nominations and Election Day. 

The results of these Farm Journal Straw 
Votes have been surprisingly accurate. 
They correctly forecast the defeat of Mr. 
Taft in 1912, the close victory of Mr. 
Wilson in 1916 and the enormous majority 
of Mr. Harding in 1920. The votes on 
the men to be nominated have not been so 
accurate, as for example in 1920, when 
Harding received only a few scattering 
votes previous to the Republican con- 
vention. This of course is to be expected, 
since the conventions frequently nominate 
“dark horses’ who have not been con- 
sidered seriously by the rank and file of 
voters, prior to the conventions. 

This year, however, with the political 
situation as it is, we expect the Straw 
Vote to show results of great interest, and 
to forecast pretty closely who is going to 
be nominated. It should show whether 
Mr. Coolidge will be nominated by the 
Republicans, or if not, who will; and 
whether Mr. McAdoo or some one else 
will lead the Democratic forces. 


[) Borah,Wm.E.  ([_j Cox, Jas. M. 
{}) Bryan, Wm. J. (| Debs, Eugene V. 
(} Coolidge, Calvin [] Ford, Henry 
(_) Capper, Arthur 








WHO IS YOUR PRESENT CHOICE FOR PRESIDENT? 


Mark X before name of candidate you favor. 


| LaFollette, R. M. (7 Ralston, S. M. 

_} Lowden, Frank O. () Smith, A. E. 

(_}] McAdoo, Wm. G. [") Underwood, Oscar 
{_] Johnson, Hiram (_] Pinchot, Gifford () Watson, Jas. E. 


() If you prefer some candidate not listed, write the name here: 


ee eee ee 








The taking of the Vote has already 
started, and we will begin printing returns 
in The Farm Journal next month. Votes 
are solicited by mail, and most of our 
circulation representatives are also author- 
ized to take votes and forward them to 
our offices in Chicago and Philadelphia. 
This will give us a cross-section of the 
popular preference in all parts of the 
country, and a specially full and complete 
check on all of the important “debate- 
able” states. 

Who’s Your Choice? 

Every one can vote—that is, every one 
who will be entitled to vote on Election 
Day next November. We do not care 
where you live; this Straw Vote will cover 
particularly the farms and the small 
villages and towns up to 2,500 inhabitants, 
where 49 per cent of all our pdpulation 
and 83 per cent of Our Folks live. But 
if you live in Omaha or New York City, 
send in your vote anyway. Help make the 
Vote as large, and therefore as accurate, as 
possible. Husband and wife should both 
vote. 

The form of ballot for the candidates is 

rinted below. Cut this out and mail, or 

better still, use a postal card and save 
cutting up The Farm Journal. Many 
readers dislike to mutilate the paper. 
Sign your name, or not, as you prefer, but 
be sure to give your state, so we can 
classify the Vote by states. 


Mark only one name. 
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l(@ “Calves from our purebred Guernsey 
BINS - 





NE day last summer a farmer in @ 
() Jackson county, Iowa, walked O: 
into the office of county agent Ben 
Walker intent on convincing himself and the county agent that 
farming is the “‘bunk,’’ so to speak, and that farm land should be 
rated with wildcat oil lands from the investment standpoint. 
“There isn’t a farmer in Jackson county making interest on 
$125-an-acre land,” said this farmer. 
“Have you thirty minutes’ time to spare?” Mr. Walker asked. 
“Reckon I have. A farmer’s time isn’t worth anything, so I 
guess thirty minutes won’t break me up.” 
“All right, jump in my car and in ten minutes I’ll take you to 
a farm that is paying a good labor income and a fair rate of interest 
on $125 land. I'll venture the guess that it is making interest 
on a $500-per-acre investment.” 


bull and high-grade cows are in good 
demand and bring good prices, so I 
have bought my cows in Wisconsin and sell the calves to my 
neighbors.” 

Poultry is not grown very extensively. However, on this farm, 
as on most othérs, the return from the poultry flock can not, be 
ignored. 

Although Mr. Kier modestly declined to say what his farm 
income totaled, it is evident that the figure will be well toward 
$9,000. Just how much.is expended for feeds, labor, new stock, 
limestone, seed and the like can not be estimated closely. <A 

oss return of approximately $9,000 from seventy-six acres of 
and is a significant fact, however, and $115 from each acre com- 
pares. very favorably with fifty- 





I shall not relate from hearsay 
what took place in the half-hour 
spent at L. P. Kier’s dairy farm. If 
our Doubting Thomas of the pessi- 
mistic complexion was at all open 
to conviction, he saw enough in 
thirty minutes to make a believer 
of almost any one. What I will 
attempt to do is to repeat the con- 
ditions as I-found them on a visit 
to this seventy-six acres of efficiency 
a short time later. 

Conservative calculations based 
on what I saw and heard of this 
farm have justified the belief that 





At times it required the help of thirty dairy cows to 
keep the sweet clover down 


bushel corn at seventy-five cents 
or forty-five-bushel oats at forty 
eents. 


Good Management the 
Big Factor 


Elements of luck and speculative 
profit have had nothing to do with 
the success of Kier’s farming opera- 
tions. Something more than the 
“ups and downs” of market prices 
has guided the fortunes of@he Kier 
Sanitary Dairy. 

“How does he do it?’ some one 
inquired of his county agent, Ben 





L. P. Kier’s dairy farm returns a 
fair rate of interest on $500, and 
possibly $1,000 land. 


Was Once a Run-Down Farm 


Here, again, we have the oft-told 
story of the run-down farm. Rented 
(when any one could be found to 
work it) for the past thirty or forty 
years, its fields had seldom, if ever, 
known the blessing of a clover crop 
or a herd of livestock. Where the 
weeds were not too high the fence- 
post remnants supported the signs 
of the merchants of Maquoketa, 
one mile away. About all that was 
left of the buildings when Kier got 
the farm was a large brick house. 
And worst of all, the soil had been 
robbed of its one-time abundant store of fertility until crop growing 
was out of the question. 

Such was the condition of the farm in 1916 when Mr. Kier 
purchased it and started it on the road to recovery as the “Kier 
Sanitary Dairy.” The road he took was necessarily an uphill 
one at first, but seven years of livestock, legumes and limestone 
have worked their magic until today the farm is second to none in 
the community in its producing capacity. 

And in its “producing power’ may be found the secret of the 
$100-an-acre income from this seventy-six-acre tract. 


Many-Angled Income 


The products of the soil are marketed as foods—milk, cream, 
pork and poultry. Some income is also derived from the sale of 
calves eat to neighbors who wish to build up herds of high-pro- 
ducing Guernsey cows. 

The dairy products, of course, form the chief source of income 
and amount to approximately $500 a month or a total of $6,000 
for the year. Divide this amount by seventy-six and you will 
find a yearly return of nearly $80 an acre from dairy products 
atone, 

Then there are the hogs—purebred Duroc-Jerseys. Mr. Kier 
does not make a specialty * breeding fancy hogs, but depends 
largely on the pork market for his hog receipts. At the time of 
my visit to his farm one carload was being fed for market and 
150 thrifty growing spring pigs were doing their best to swell the 
farm income for the year 1923. Figure for yourself the return 
from one carload of hogs on the summer market and 150 pi 
under way for fall shipment. No less than $2,500, and possibly 
$3,000, could be expected from this source. Add that to tke 
$6,000 milk check. gare 

The increase from his thirty-five high-producing Guernsey 
grades is another and important side-line which undoubtedly 
swells the farm income by several hundred dollars each year. 

“Producing market milk leaves us without surplus milk for 
calves, so we _ Bev not raised any to maturity,” MrKier explained. 





Six acres of sweet clover furnished forage for 195 head 
of pork producers 


Walker, whose office is Mr. Kier’s 
principal source of information and 
advice. 

“Good management is the answer. 
He makes every cow, pig and acre 
produce to the limit. And makes 
use of his own, good judgment, of 
which he has a plenty. Mr. Kier is 
simply putting into practise our 
best ty most practical system of 
soil-building to raise big crops of 
corn, alfalfa and sweet clover. Then 
he markets these as livestock and 
dairy products. 

“There is nothing spectacular 
about, his farming—nothing but 
what many other men could do. 
Limestone, legumes and livestock 
plus good management have spelled 
‘success’ for him as they have invariably done for others.” 


Acre Yields Remarkable 


If not spectacular, there is something of the unusual, at least, 
about this farmer’s system. For, on his seventy-six acres of land I 
found more livestock than can be seen on many 200-acre farms. 
Forty dairy cattle, six horses, 195 pigs, sows and shoats, and a 
flock of chickens furnish plenty of evidence that his land raises 
crops and big ones. 

n a six-acre field of sweet clover, I saw pastured 195 head of 
swine. Besides all that, every week or so thirty-two head of dairy 
cows were turned in to keep the clover down. 

“Sweet clover is the only pasture we can afford to have on 
high-priced land,” Mr. Kier replied to my question as to the value 
of sweet clover. ‘Right now when pastures all around are brown 
and dry, the sweet clover is green and the cows are doing fine. I 
will have fourteen acres of sweet clover next year and expect to 
pasture three head of dairy cows to the acre.” 

Three head to the acre! Sounds somewhat different than the 
very common experience of three acres to the head. 

“I used to ship in alfalfa hay from Kansas and Nebraska. It 
cost from $18 to $25 a ton, but I always found it worth the money 
for dairy cows. Now I’ve found how to grow it myself and have a 
fifteen-aé@re field that made two tons the first cutting and nearly 
a ton and a half the second cutting. Red clover and timothy 
around here will make less than a ton an acre this year.” 

Liming and seed-inoculation, upon the advice and under the 
direction of Mr. Walker, county agent, have made possible the 
growing of sweet clover and alfalfa on Kier’s land. Previous 
attempts with alfalfa failed because-of soil acidity and lack of. 
inoculation. Three tons of ground limestone, good seed properly 
inoculated and put in, resulted in as fine a crop of alfalfa as one 
would care to see. 

Mr, Kier actively manages his farm and his wholesale market 
milk business. His son lives on the farm and is in partnership 

Continued on page 33 ‘ 
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Knuckle - Dusters — By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


(© Illustrated by Donald S. Humphreys 
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CHAPTER III or 


of the boat which had favored one com- 




































































NTIL that moment, only the 
| question of their ability to out-distance the Enchantress 
had occupied Jimmie’s apprehensions; but now there arose 
another doubt, and he thought in new terms of the women aboard 
the Sea Gull and of what hitherto unguessed dangérs might beset 
their presence here. 

Coincidence! There must be hundreds of men with triangular 
sears. Gray tried to think that he was alarming himself needlessly. 
It seemed the poorest kind of logic 
to combine Tom Marion’s crazy 
warning with a total stranger just 
because that stranger bore a scar 
such as the American had men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, if there was 
any meaning in the chance resem- 
blance, it was plainly Jimmie’s duty 
to pass the word along. He hurried 
to Burroughs’ cabin. 

Van Zandt was angry at being 
awakened. The sea never agreed 
with him for the first.few days out, 
and he grudged every hour of wake- 
fulness. He stOod shivering in his 
pajamas. 

“Well?” he asked, and his round 
face was ot at all cherubic. 

“What is the nationality of the 
man in the wireless-room?”’ 

“For heaven’s sake! Is that what 
you woke me for? You’re breaking 
your part of our agreement to come 

mn here. I thought we must have 
sprung a leak. How do J know 
what the man’s nationality is? Ask 
the captain, if you have to find 
out.” 

Burroughs shut the door of his 
cabin forcibly, and Jimmie bit his 
lips. He was now amazed at his 
own impulsiveness. It could not 
matter; Burroughs must think him 
mad. 

Yet, at the first opportunity, he 
put his question to Captain Bayne. 
The commander of the Sea Gulf was 
a stern man of strong build with 
sandy hair and shrewd, yet twink- 
=~ ling eyes. He looked at Gray 

curiously. : 
Jimmie felt every inch the com- 
mon sailor that he seemed. His 
blue trousers were of regulation 
Es tightness, save at the ankles, where 
they spread over rough sea-boots; 
his jersey was open at the throat; his hands were reddening from 
exposure. 
“I don’t see why you should ask that,” said Captain Bayne, 
“but I don’t mind telling you. I thought at first he was a Peruvian, 
but now he tells me he was born in the Isla de Vilques.”’ 





HE gale rose, powerful, deafening. Jt seemed to lift the Sea 
Gull, pow only two days from her destination, c@mpletely clear 
of the water—to hold her an instant in mid-air—and then to 
drop her, with a mighty bump, against the trough of the giant 
waves. The beams greaked and groaned. Below decks, all un- 
secured articles escaped control; chairs capered about the salon 
and beat against its walls; books flew away and cards whirled 
about like angry flies. There was a constant din of wood that 
rasps on steel; shouting was the only means of communication. 
On the almost deserted deck, no one saw the dark figure of a 
man crawl on hands and knees to the wireless-room, rise, fumble 
at its door and then, flinging himself against it with all Hs force 
stand panting. 
“What you want?” 
_ The swarthy operator, about to adjust his head-piece, had 
jumped to his feet. His little eyes narrowed; below his upflung 
hair, the tfiangular scar burnt red; his questing fingers groped 
for a stout club that lay upon his table: 
“Get you out here—queeck!”’ ee 
The receiver clicked. The yacht lurched; the club Tolled to 
a the floor. 
5 “T’ll take that message,”’ shouted Gray, above the clamor of 
A the storm. 
= He led with his right fist for the dark man’s jaw, but the pitching 











batant now favored the other. His jab “4 
went wild. In another instant, the men 
were locked in a silent desperate struggle. 

The operator was quick and wary, but Gray’s left arm encircled 
his enemy’s neck and clung to it viciously. While the operator 
bit and scratched, the American punched, again and again, 
driving his blows home with no loosening of his hold. Both men 
were breathing hard, and their breaths mingled. There was 
madness in the Latin’s staring eyes, but Jimmie knew that victory 
was only an instant away, when he 








The American punched again and again 


a cabin at the sound of voices; moved on when he determined that 





felt a sharp pain in his left forearm; 
the dark man’s teeth had pierced 
the sleeve of his jersey and entered 
the flesh. Instantly, Gray twisted 
to the right. He wrenched himself 
nearly free, drove his enemy be- 
neath him and dashed the opera- 
tor’s head against the closed door. 
The hands relaxed their hold; the 
sharp nails drew back; the operator 
fell heavily, nearly unconscious, to 
the floor. 

The wireless clicked and called. 

“Sea Gull? Sea Gull?” 

The victor planted a knee on his 
prisoner’s chest.. He reached to the 
table and adjusted the head-piece. 

“Is that you?” sputtered the 
wireless. ‘“That you, Sea Gull?” q 

Gray’s hand found the key: 

“Yes—yes!”’ 

Across the miles of raging sea, 
the message came: 

“This is the Enchantress, Morta 
Nigra. Are you Morta Nigra?” 

They were using the continental ‘ 
alphabet and spelling, not code, but 
ordinary Spanish. 

Gray’s blood leaped in his veins. 
““Morta Nigra,” eh? So his present 
captive had been one of his unseen 
captors in that New York sailors’ 
boarding-house! Now would the 
receiver out there aboard the 
Enchantress detect a strangeness in 
Jimmie’s ‘“‘sending’? His unfa- 
miliar fingers fumbled, but he must 
take the chance. 

““Yes,’”’ he answered without fur- 
ther hesitation. ‘“Morta Nigra. 
Go ahead.” 

He held his breath. He strength- 
ened his pressure on his now slowly 
moving adversary. He listened 
intently, trying to pick out the dots 
and dashes above the din of the storm. 

“This from Alvaro,” he read. 

Why couldn’t they hurry? Alvaro, of course! Gray had been 
quite sure of it. Alvaro was, then, in command of the whole 
expedition. 

The message continued. Jimmie deciphered it frantically: 

“Tf you have not increased speed since telegraphed this morning, F 
we are still six hours behind you. On any pretext, divert course 
of boat, or we’re beaten.” 

Six hours—the Enchantress was six hours behind! Jimmie 
looked down at his enemy. The Latin was rolling his eyes about 
in fear; he was mumbling almost incomprehensible syllables, now 
the fragment of a prayer, now the beginning of a curse. 

“Get up!’ ordered Jimmie. 

Morta Nigra flew to his instrument. Gray hurried out on deck. 

The storm still raged. The wind-was less importunate, but it 
wailed in a long, continuous moan, and the yacht trembled as if 
under the press of some too great,emotion. The tall crests of 
waves leaped like multitudinous snakes roused from their repose, 
sprang to the deck and spluttered there and hissed. Jimmie 
made his way, hafd over hand, along the rail and down the gang- 4 
way. Drenched and disheveled, he entered the forbidden doors " 
and stood uncertainly and blinking in the salon. The heavy 4 
Oriental rugs, the dazzling white-and-gilt couches and chairs and 
piano, the swinging heavy plush curtains and tapestried walls, 
the palms, swaying in their clamped jardinieres, and the cards 
and books tossed about the floor—all had been left to care for 
themselves. No one was in the room. He must seek farther. 

More cautiously he walked along the passages; paused outside 
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the voices were feminine; passed several closed doors, which he 
dared not try, and-so entered at last the library, a small room in 
Dutch oak, which combined the conveniences of reading and 
writing with the freedom and comfort of a club café. 

Gingerly, Jimmie pushed a bell and waited. The ceaseless toss 
of the boat jarred on his troubled nerves. His impatience grew; 
no one answered the ring. He looked up at the square clock 
set in colored tiles: ten minutes to twelve. It was unlike Bur- 
roughs to go to bed before one. He must be with the captain. 

This was ne moment to consider the etiquette of the sea. Gray 
must reach Burroughs. He walked again through the large salon. 
One of the heavy old-gold portiéres moved; a pale woman in 
white stood there, tall and slim: Frances. 

“You!” she whispered. . She stared in wide-eyed wonder at this 
man whom she had last seen in conventional evening clothes 
this man now clad in the open-throated jersey, the sailor’s blue 
trousers, the awkward sea-boots. 

He:raised his hand. 

“Don’t!” he cried. He was now conscious only that he had 
broken his promise to Burroughs. ‘‘It’s quite all right,’’ he ridicu- 
lously wailed: ‘but please don’t say you saw me here. Don’t 
mention it to any one!” 

Then he ignominiously fled. He raced out on deck, seeking 
the bridge. In the illumination below it, he all but stumbled upon 


a) 


a wind-buffeted group: Captain Bayne; Whittaker, the lanky 





first-officer; the men of the watch and, in their midst, Morta. 


Nigra from the wireless-room. 

“S. O. S. message, sar!’ the Latin was shouting. “A French 
boat, the Marie Louise. She nearby. Fire in her hold. ‘Come 
queeck,’ she say; ‘terrible fire. Help! Queeck!’ ”’ 

It was a lie. Jimmie knew it for a lie, and its in®pertinenée 
struck him momentarily dumb. 

Captain Bayne’s ruddy face was drawn with sudden anxiety. 
‘‘What’s her position?” 

Morta Nigra gupplied glib figures of latitude and longitude. 
His small eyes peered at Jimmie with insolent defiance. 

“All right.”” Bayne had been calculating. ‘It will take us 
five hours at least to reach her. In this gale it may take seven. 
We must get about at once—not that we can be of much use in 
such a sea. Get her to tell you, if you can, what other boats are 
near and are coming to her assistance.” 

“Yes, sar.”’” The operator darted away. 

Gray leaped forward. He put his hand on the captain’s sleeve. 

“No,” said he, “you must not change our course! This is all 
a lie!” 

The captain drew back. The watch pressed closer. 

“You’ve got to listen to me!”’ cried Gray. 

But Bayne had recovered his shocked wits. 

“This is insubordination!” 

With a bellow of rage, he struck Jimmie full in the face. 

Gray reeled. The blood spurted from his nose. It blinded 
him. In an agony of disappointment and insult, he struck at the 
captain, and the captain dropped to his knees. 

Then a dozen things happened at once. Whittaker seized 
Jimmie. The crew piled on. He struggled: He was hit again 
and again. He was knocked along the deck, toward ithe door 
of the wireless-room, and from that open door a heavy club flashed 
and felled him. 

‘Here! That’s enough! Don’t kill the fellow!’ 

Captain Bayne had risen and was rushing toward the group. 
In the midst of it stood Morta Nigra astride his victim. 

““Yes—yes!” shrieked the Central American. “TI save your life— 
I kill heem!’’ 

Before Whittaker could interfere, the club had again descended. 


AN ZANDT BURROUGHS was an excellent host, but his 

hospitality had its limitations, and one of these he had reached 
that night of the gale: he was tired of losing at “auction” to Mrs. 
Douglas. She was doubtless a charming woman; she was certainly 
the mother of his sweetheart, but she was one of those ladies who 
make it extremely unpleasant for a success- 
ful opponent across a card-table. Through- 
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his eyes to heaven. ‘‘What a terrible! What a terrible!’’ 

“How’sthat?” asked Burroughs. ‘You mean to say—” 

The wireless interrupted. It called a.staccato summons. 

‘Wait!’ The operator darted to his table and tapped an answer. 
He listened with absorbed attention, his lips moving all the while. 
He appeared to answer several questions. The sailor stood by, 
awkward and nervous. Burroughs regarded the proceeding with 
contemplative suspicion. 

“What is it? Is it from the Marie Louise?” 

“Yes, sar.’ The operator leaped up. “He more west. | 
meestake location. Whata terrible! I-go immediate tell captain.” 

Burroughs collared the man. “No, you don’t! You stay right 
here and tell me. And don’t be in too big a hurry to lie, Mr. 
Camara. I want the truth.” 

“But, but—” spluttered the wriggling Latin. ‘‘What else? I 
no comprehend.” 

“You comprehend all right. What is the message?” 

“The Marie Louise! He more west, more far south. Meester 
Burroughs, please let me go! What a terrible! What a terrible!’ 

“Answer my question!’ Burroughs yelled. ‘I’m the owner of 
this boat, and I want the exact text of that, message.|’ 

“Meester Burroughs, I tell you truth on the soul of myself, on 
the soul of my father, on the soul of my sainted mother, rest her 
soul, on the soul of—” 

“Cut out the spirit-messages and give me the wireless one.” 

“Ver’ well. Marie Louise, he leetle more west, more far south. 
I give heem the Sea Gull longitude and latitude. ‘Marie Louise 
say ‘Yes,’ ver’ faint./ He ver’ seeck.” 

“T believe you’re lying,” said Burroughs. ‘‘Why did you give 
us the wrong location in the first place?”’ 

‘Location hees mistake, sar.”’ 

Burroughs turned to the sailor: ‘Tell this to the captain. 
Repeat everything that you saw and heard. .You understand?” 

The sailor bobbed away. 

‘‘Now,”’ Burroughs said, loosing his hold of the wiry Central 
American and folding his arms across his broad chest, “I want to 
know just what you’re up to. You tell me what you’re on this 
boat for. If I catch you in one single lie, I’m going to have you 
tucked away in the hold and kept there until we get back to 
New York.” 

His little yellow eyes fixed on his interlocutor like those of an 
alert animal in the jungle, Morta Nigra drew softly back. 

“What you mean?” he purred. ‘I no comprehend.” . 

“Do you comprehend that you nearly killed a man a few hour» 
ago?” 

“Please, Meester Burroughs, he knock me down first. I swear 
to eet. He come here. He knock me down queeck. He say he do 
wireless. He go away. Then he knock down the Meester Captain. 
He terrible man.”’ 

“You mean that this man came in here before he attacked 
Captain Bayne?” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” The dark eyes were agleam, the black head 
seemed likely to nod itself free of the sinewy neck. ‘“Eef he come 
to his senses he tell so heemself.’’ Then a wide grinslit the wire- 
less operator’s face. ‘But, to save the Meester Captain, I hit so 
hard that man not come ‘to his senses any more this day.” 

Burroughs turned quickly on his heel. As he did so, the door 
of the cabin was flung open, and two figures entered. The one was 
Bayne; the other—the swaying figure with.the bandaged head, 
was Jimmie Gray. 

Behind them a pair of sailors halted. 

“Burroughs,” said the wounded man, “I’ve just told the 
captain enough to convince him that this wireless gentleman had 
best be locked up. And now I want to say a little more to you.” 


UT Morta Nigra had served his party well: the Sea Gull had 
lost valuable time. Two days later, as the yacht steamed into 


- the harbor of the Isla de Vilques, toward the white village among 


the tamarinds and at the mountain’s foot, Captain Bayne handed 


‘ his glasses to the partially recovered Jimmie, standing beside him 


on the bridge. ee 
“Mr.Gray,’”’ said he, “if the description we 





out the voyage, Burroughs had managed to 
throw every game to her; now he was a 
little wearied by his own good nature. The 
storm gave him his excuse. He pretended 
that a yacht’s owner must, on such an 
occasion, share the captain’s duties on the 
bridge and, having gone to the chart-room, 
he promptly made himself comfortable on a 
couch and slept through both the racket of 
the gale and the struggle with Gray. 


Marian Douglas. 


was two hours past before Captain Bayne, 
discovering the New Yorker in the last 
place he thought to look, woke him and 
gave him the news. Then it was a very 
excited Mr. Burroughs who, with a sailor in 
attendance, burst in upon Morta Nigra, 
alias Camara. 

The operator wrung his lean hands at 
Van Zandt’s abrupt demand for further 
word of the Marie Louise. 

“He ees gone!” wailed the Central Ameri- 
can. “That boat he ees gone down! I 
have lose all word of heem.” He raised 





What Has Happened 


Jimmie Gray, an ex-service man, out of a 
job, falls in with Karl Drayton, who per- 
suaded Gray to join revolutionary forces in 
the republic of Viejo. 
a treasure left by Tom Marion to a niece, 
i Gray went to New 
York, determined to marry the heiress. 
He learned that another, Colonel Alvaro, 
: intended to get the treasure in the same 
The former had subsided and the ‘latter manner. After leaving the Douglas home, 
Gray is trapped by a letter from Drayton sailors 
and held prisoner in a cheap lodging house. 
Gray escaped from his prison and realizing 
ne hire and _— Nag Py oe to 
get the treasure, immediately told his story Bs Bor 

to Van Zandt Burroughs, who had intro- feared : The 
duced Gray to the Douglas family. They York: 

decided to sail at once on the Sea Gull for 
the Isla de Vilques, taking Mrs. Dovglas 
and her two daughters along. While on 
the boat, Gray discovers that the wireless 
operator is one of Drayton’s gang, and is 
ae to hinder the progress of the Sea 


have of her is correct, that’s the Enchantress 
over there at anchor. She’s beaten us in.’ 


rippling blue of the harbor-water, a row- 
boat containing three men jerked toward 
them. Then the gray-bearded pilot climbed 
the rope-ladder and came over the side. 
Burroughs and the captain knew no 
Spanish. Whittaker and Gray were the 
only people aboard—except the arrested 
Morta Nigra and possibly one or two of the 
who could use that tongue fluentl 
“What’s that big boat over there?’ 
asked the first officer, at Bayne’s dictation. 
The pilot gave the answer that they 
Enchantress, from New 


There he heard of, 
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“Know anything about her?” 
“Only that. She arrived not fifteen 
minutes ago. Except that she came from 
the other quarter and the mountain hid 
her, you would have been in sight of her 
long ago.” 
_ Continued on page 84 
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The Sea Gull slowed down. Through the. , 
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At the First Table in 1924 


& a new year opens, it seems a good time to recall and record 
for the benefit of old friends, as well as the mary, many new 
friends who have become Our Folks in the last year, just what 
The Farm Journal believes in and stands for. 

We believe first and most emphatically that farmers belong 
at the first table; they are not to wait for any other group or class 
whatsoever to eat first; they are to step right in and 
sit down when the first bell rings. 

‘We believe that farming as a business, and the farm 
home as a home, have both suffered because farming 
10% | has not been profitable enough; we insist that a fair 
return to a capable farmer is ““A Good Living” for him- 
self and his family, “and 10%” interest on the investment in the 
farm plant. 

We believe in the unlimited organization of farmers to secure 
“A Good Living and 10%” and a seat at the first table. We 
would have farmers co-operate to edu- 
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pretend to be in favor of any particular thing, simply because 
many people, even many farm people, are shouting for it. The 
Muscle Shoals-Henry Forp case is just an instance. We don’t 
believe in it, and we intend to say so, the Farm Bureau Federation 
and. twenty other organizations and the entire Farm Bloc to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

But we stand with the organizations and most other farm 
people on most questions, and seldom find it necessary to tell 
Our Folks unpleasant truths that they do not like to hear. 


Who Holds Up Who? 


VERY little while we hear somebody say that farmers’ co-op- 
eratiyg selling organizations are all right as long as: they 
organize ¥, reduce the cost of marketing or give more efficient 
service, but when they try to “hold up” any other organization 

or group, they are all wrong. 
The Board of Trade crowd are particularly fond of this little 
song, and they always add that since 








cate their children and give them 
religious instruction, to keep public 
affairs out of the hands of self-seeking 
politicians, to buy certain elasses of 
supplies in bulk, to produce crops (within 
certain limits), and above all to sell 
arm products in a modern way. 

We believe in the California, or 
Sapiro, pooling plan for some products, 
and modifications of this plan for other 
products. But we will never be satisfied 
without some kind of co-operative control 
of the selling of every farm commodity. 

Besides these fundamental princi- 
ples, we believe any number of other 
specific things: 

—that the future of farming looks 
bright; 

—that politicians don’t know much; 

—that any new road not of concrete 
is a makeshift; 

—that gambling in grains and cotton 
must be stopped; 

—that the packers are, on the whole, 
honest; 

—that railroad transportation 
should be very efficient, rather than very 
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service is already efficient and cost of 
marketing low in the grain business, 
there is no sort of use for a co-operative 
selling agency for wheat. 

What we object to is the inference 
that a co-operative selling organization 
is more likely to “hold up” the buyer 
than any other seller does. What is a 
“hold-up,”” anyway? Isn’t every sale a 
hold-up? Wouldn’t every buyer pay 
less for everything he buys if he could? 
Wouldn’t he get it free if he could? Of 
course he would, and every sale is a 
“hold-up” for the exact, amount. of 
money paid over, under the threat that 
if the buyer won’t pay the price, he won’t 
get the goods. 

There is no use in organizing any 
sales co-operative if it is not going to 
“hold-up” the buyer, to the extent that 
it tries to make him pay a price which 
will return a fair profit to all producers 
whose costs are not unreasonably 
high. 

This is what the buyer of farm pro- 
ducts has emphatically not paid in the 
a past. He has done most of the holding 








cheap; 
—that the protective tariff system 
is on the skids,-and eventually will 





She will grow, no. doubt—but can’t he be 
shrunk somehow ? 


up that has been done, and the farmer 
has been the hold-upee. The sole pur- 
pose of the co-operative is to establish 








disappear; 

—that the booze system is dead and must stay dead; 

—that legume crops can knock Muscle Shoals and all the 
nitrates in Chile shigher than a kite; 

—that we are spending public money a lot faster than we 
are making it; 

—that our business and financial leaders are heavily overpaid 
for what they do; 

—that all wild-eyed radicals and all hidebound pull-backs 
are pests; 

—that commission men will become honester when they have 
to deal with a big co-operative; 

—that a live banker can be a great asset to a community, 
and the other kind isn’t; 

—that it pays to be reasonable, sll give both sides a hearing; 

—that we should sell better stock and crops, and less junk; 

—that our tax system is a fright; 

—that the diversified farmer seldom kicks about hard times; 

—and fifty other things that will not go on this page. 

We are serious about these things, too. We not only believe 
them, but we are willing to stand up and be counted for them. 
We want to do everything we can for the farming business and 
the farm home, which will also be found to be the best thing for 
the country as a whole. On the other hand, we are not gong to 





some kind of equality in bargaining. 
Whether you call it a hold-up or not will generally depend 
on whether or not you are one of the buyers. 


Wrong on Towels Thirty Years 


VER since Mrs. Anpy Gump declared that the whiskered 

gentleman who is building the mirror-hairbrush factory was 
ill-mannered and low-bred, because he wiped his hands on one 
of her embroidered ‘guest towels,” we have been all at sea. 

For upwards of thirty years we have religiously wiped our 
hands on the silly little things, as a guest, thinking that we were 
in some way complimenting our hostess thereby. 

We hate to think of the number of friends’ wives we have 
affronted, if Mrn’s views are shared generally. 


The Right To Go Broke 


HERE is nothing wrong or immoral in refusing to join the 

Wool Pool or the Milk Producers or the American Cotton 
Growers or what not. Some independence, some liberty of action, 
has to be given up when a mian signs one of their contracts. And 
if any one prefers to paddle his own little canoe, even to the extent 
of going independently and gloriously busted all by himself, where 
is agriculture any the worse for that? 
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Henry Ford 


‘an interview with 








Clyde L. Herring 
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0) old yard was plowed up pieces of broken 





=) SS) 
HERDP’S a little patch of ground, & 
perhaps two or three acres in extent, z 
through which a stream meanders, 


in the restored boyhood homestead of Henry Ford, which he will 
not allow to be plowed. His reason is characteristic. 

“T was going across there, a good many years ago, when I was 
a boy, and I lost the second-hand off a watch. I won’t let them 
plow it up, because maybe some day I’ll find it.” 

Having known him, intimately, for more than twenty years, it 
would not surprise me if he did find it, some day—and use it, too. 
He must have fully two bushels of watches of all kinds around 
his house and shop now. It was a watch that brought us together. 
Repairing them was my business; tinkering with them was his 
hobby. The last present he recently sent my youngest boy— 
named Edsel, after his son—was a radiolite watch by which he 
can see the time at night. 


FIRST met Henry Ford in the days when he was still tinkering 

with the car of which over 5,000,000 have since been made 
and sold. He was working for the electric light company of 
Detroit, getting $80 a month 
(his income is now around 
$165,000,000 a year), and 
staying up until one ar two 
o’clock in the morning, with 
his wife and son, to work on 
the aut-mobile idea which 
dominated him then and still 
dominates him today. He 
came into the watch-repairing 
shop where I was employed, to 
have a timepiece repaired. We 
have been friends ever since, 
and business associates for 
fifteen years. 

It was about the time I met 
him that Henry Ford became 
the first, and only, licensed 
automobile driver in the United 
States, and the world, being 
permitted to take his car out 
on the streets of Detroit be- 
tween the hours of one and 
five in the morning. His first 
car was made up of a gasoline 
engine fastened to four bicycle 
wheels, with the body of an 
old buggy in between for the 
passengers. I think he had 
used a piece of stovepipe for 
the cylinders, window weights 
for the pistons, and a stove 
poker for the connecting rod. But the thing ran! And just here is 
where Henry Ford, himself, made the first Ford joke. Somebody 
objected that his car rattled so much, and he replied, ‘Well, it has 
to run to rattle, doesn’t it?” 

_I can remember one of the early accidents Mr. Ford had with 
his car. He and his wife were driving. In laboriously turning a 
corner, they knocked down and ran over a man. The victim, 
lying prostrate on the street, became wedged in between the 
front and hind wheels. Mr. and Mrs. Ford, from the seat, looked 
down and conversed with him as to the best way to proceed. But 
as the car could not be run either forward or backward, it was 
necessary for them to get out and lift it off the man; which they 
did. About that time night-driving became the law. 


HE home where Henry Ford and his wife, Clara, lived in the 
beginning of their struggles has been restored by him. It has 
been repainted, the lawn is kept mowed, the water bucket is kept 
filled with fresh water, the wood-box is filled, and there are groceries 
of all sorts on the pen shelves. This has been kept up for the 
last fifteen years, Mr. Ford says, “You never can tell what might 
happen, and Clara and I can come back here, any time, and be 
just as happy as in the old days.” i 
The remarkable part of it is that they could, too! Both are 
voy democratic in their tastes, and live simply. 
nce when I was visiting him, Mr. Ford admired the suit of 
clothes I was wearing, and said he wished he had one like it. I 
replied that inasmuch as he probably could not afford one, I would 
send him a duplicate of mine. I did so. And he was wearing that 
very same suit, on the occasion of another visit, four years later. 
Yet he is the unquestioned head of the second largest industry in 
the United States—Irvin Cobb being my authority for the state- 
ment that bootlegging is the largest. 
Mr. Ford is now busily and lovingly engaged in restoring the 
old homestead where he was born te lived as a boy. When the 





Henry Ford and his first car 


dishes were found. He sent men all over 
the country in a search for dishes of the 
same pattern. He moved the well back to where it had been when 
he was a boy. He restored the old flower garden. He went 
lovingly over every room in the old house, making it as it was 
when his mother and father were alive and he was a little boy. 


N the occasion of a recent visit he showed me the board on 

which he had tinkered with watches in his childish days. He 
showed me a little steam-engine he had built out of parts of clocks 
and watches, and it ran, too. His father had been a justice of the 
peace. He restored the old judicial desk. Some one remarked 
to him that in the old days his father used ‘to keep an old brown 
jug in the desk. Mr. Ford opened the restored desk, and showed 
us the old brown jug. 

Across from his boyhood home there had been an orchard, 
where he had played and eaten fruit. He had the orchard bought 
for him, saying that he never wanted the trees cut down, but 
that they should stand until they fell of their own weight and age. 

Although his mother died 
when he was a boy, he re- 
members her well. One of his 
stories about her concerns a 
lie he once told. He and his 
brother Will had been in the 
habit of going hunting with 
their grandfather, who had a 
single-barreled shotgun. 

“We decided one day to go 
hunting without., grandfather, 
although we had been ordered 
not to,” says Mr. Ford. “I 
passed the shotgun out of the 
window to Will and then we 
both took to the woods. We 
had hardly arrived when I 
heatd my mother-calling me. 
I set the gun against a tree and 
went back to her. ‘Where is 
the gun?’ she asked. ‘I haven’t 
any gun,’ I said. ‘Go back 
and get the gun,’ she said. I 
obeyed. It was the ‘first lie I 
had ever told her. ‘Put it up 
in grandfather’s room,’ she 
said, ‘you can never go hunting 
with him again.’ And I never 
did, either, for her word was 
law, and the memory of my lie 
stayed by me.” 

The old ong ie is in the 
restored Ford homestead today. Not a thing has been forgotten 
or overlooked. 


R. FORD was very happy, this fall, when he went back to 

the farm, near Detroit, on which he had operated a threshing- 
machine forty-one years ago, and “‘did his bit’’ on the same old 
machine he had used then. It had been quite a search to find it. 
The only identification he had was the number “345,” which he 
recalled. With the aid of the manufacturers, after a long search, 
the machine was found, in disuse, on a farm in Pennsylvania. The 
number plate was found in the kitchen of the farmhouse, where 
it was in use as a patch on a cook stove. The farmer wanted $10 
for the old thresher. Mr.-Ford paid it, and gave him a car to 
boot. He sent the old thresher back to the old farm, and ran it 
again in his sixtieth year. 

Not long ago I had the pleasure of securing for him an old 
Buckeye Junior mower sold at my old home town, Atlantic, 
Iowa, about sixty years ago, by Lou Miller, father-in-law of Thomas 
A. Edison. I sent it to Mr. Ford to add to his personal collection. 
Thomas A. Edison is one of his best and closest friends. Edison 
once said of Ford that his foresight is so long it sags in the middle. 

In connection with my friendship with Mr. Ford I believe I can 
claim the honor of having had the highest-priced nurse in the 
world. A few years ago, while visiting Mr. Ford, he suggested an 
evening skating party. I got along fine until I changed from a 
~ of straight-bottom to rocker-bottom skates. It was not 
ong before I skated into a crack and suffered a broken ankle. 
Arrived at the Ford home, where I was laid up for ten days, Mr. 
Ford telephoned to a physician for first-aid treatment, and was 
told that the ankle should be kept in a hot compress. He peeled 
off his coat, vest, collar and tie, and for two hours devoted himself 
AD page hot cloths on the wounded ankle His income is around 
$20,000 an hour, so I had $40,000 of his personal services, as a 


nurse, free of charge. Continned on page 31 
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Paper Dollars for Public Works 


By T. N. Carver 











This idea of paying for concrete roads 
and schools and post-offices and Panama 


mO)n 


3 many people the idea that there may- 
a, be something in it after all. 





Canals with new issues of paper money 
based on air comes up every so often. It’s not new; it is older than 
the sea serpent, and just about as useful. 

The only reason the subject is important is because Mr. Henry 
Ford apparently believes in it, or at least allows his editors on the 
“Dearborn Independent”’ to hammer away at it, and give a good 


SIDE from the morality of the question, it seldom pays to 
try to get something for nothing. This applies to govern- 
ments as well as to individuals. 

_ Yet it is seriously proposed, by men who ought to know better, 
‘that governments could pay for public improvements by issuing 
paper money to pay the workers and the producers of raw materials. 

The argument is that by this method we could avoid taxing 
ourselves, and (what amounts to the same thing) we could avoid 
borrowing money. Since nobody will lend money, even to the 
Government, without interest, when the Government borrows 
money it must tax the people to pay back 
both principal and interest. No one likes 
to pay taxes for any purpose, therefore he 
is ready to listen to any scheme that 
promises public improvement without cost 
to anybody. 


Need Not Pay Interest 


If it is the payment of interest to which we 
object, there is a very simple way to get 
out of it. Let us raise the money by taxa- 
tion, and pay as we go. If we do that, it 
will not be necessary to borrow money nor, 
consequently, to pay interest. 

Taxpayers, however, seem to prefer to 
get improvements first and pay for them 
some other day. In short, everybody 
would like to get what he wants as soon as 
possible and pay for it as late as possible. 
So long as we feel that way about it, we 
certainly ought to be willing to pay for the 
privilege of postponing to the future the 
payment for present goods. 


What Interest Is 


Now this payment for the privilege of post- 
poning the payment, rather than paying 
on the spot, is called interest. When tax- 
payers feel the way they do about present 
and future payments, they can hardly blame 
lenders for feeling the same way. Any 
man who has money would rather buy 
what he wants with it now than lend it to 
some one else and get it back in the future. 
That is why he demands interest. It is the same reason that makes 
others, even taxpayers, willing to pay interest. It is the general 
preference for having things in the present and paying for them 
in the future. 


Dumping the Payment Elsewhere 


However, the main point is, that no one, not even the Government, 
needs to pay interest on borrowed money, if it will raise the money 
in advance and pay cash for what it gets instead of borrowing. 
In other words, it is not necessary to issue paper money to avoid 
paying interest. The real motive for issuing paper money to 
pay for new improvements is to enable certain classes to escape 
payment altogether and throw the entire burden on other classes. 


The classes that are forced to pay are the ones who are, in general, — 


least able to pay. : 

The necessary effect of issuing paper money for public improve- 
ments is to cheapen money and raise prices. More money is put 
into circulation, but no more goods are for sale. The public im- 
provements are not for sale. In fact; the men who are employed 
in making the public improvements are very likely withdrawn 
from other lines of production, and if so, there will be, temporarily, 
less produced in those other industries. / This will, temporarily 
at least, reduce the amount of s that are for sale; there will 
be less things for sale, while at the same time there is more money 
to buy them with. 


More Dollars, Higher Prices 


Suppose that millions of paper dollars are issued to pay for the 
building of public roads. There are so many millions of new 
dollars available for the purchase of goods. The roads, however, 
are not for sale and can not be bought with those new dollars. 





T. N. Carver 


Now, everybody admits that Henry 
Ford is a good automobile manufacturer, even the other auto- 
mobile manufacturers; but as an economist or fiscal expert, all 
that can be said is that economists also agree that Henry is a 
good automobile manufacturer. Our Folks will find Professor 
Carver’s explanation of the whole subject simple and clear. 


The result is,that each dollar will purchase less than before the 
new dollars were issued. And this simply means, of course, that 
all prices will go up. 


Robbing Peter, Paying Paul 


Now, who benefits first and chiefly from a rise of prices? First, 
the speculators who gain from every quick move in prices in 
either direction. Second, the merchants who dispose quickly of 
old stocks. Third, the manufacturers of automobiles and similar 
things whose prices can be readjusted quickly to meet changing 
conditions. 

Who loses from a rise in prices? In gen- 
eral, all those whose incomes are more or 
less fixed. First, widows, pensioners and 
others whose fixed, incomes are pre-deter- 
mined in terms of dollars. Second, teachers, 
preachers, bookkeepers and all salaried 
classes whose incomes readjust themselves 
very slowly. Third, wage receivers whose 
wages tend to rise, but always more slowly 
than prices. Fourth, farmers. 


Stealing from Creditors 


In addition to the above classes, there are 
two large classes who are instantly affected 
by any change in the purchasing power of 
money. These are the debtors and creditors 
those who owe money, and those who 
have made loans. If we issued paper 
dollars on roads, for example, and prices 
went up, as they would, dollars would be 
cheaper, and it would enable every debtor 
who has agreed to repay a certain number of 
dollars to do so at a lower expense to him- 
self, Of course the creditor would lose 
exactly as much as the debtor would gain, 
and there would be no net gain to the 
country as a whole, in either case. 

This is the most important phase of the 
question of increasing or decreasing the 
quantity and hence the purchasing power 
of money. So long as the money is good 
and every one has confidence in it, the total 
money of the country will always buy 
everything that is for sale at any one time. No matter how 
much money there is in the country, it can’t buy any more. 

Changing the purchasing power of the dollar, however, always 
disturbs the relation of debtor and creditor. In order to rob 
neither debtor nor creditor, and give both the utmost confidence 
in the dollar, its general purchasing power ought to change as 
little as possible from time to time. The terrific inflation of prices 
during and following the World War produced one serious dis- 
turbance. The gradual return to pre-war level of prices is pro- 
ducing another. After our currency is deflated and prices return 
to a normal level, every one can have confidence in the dollar 
again and not be afraid that its purchasing power will be chang- 
ing violently from time to time. 


General Demoralization 


We are forced to the conclusion, first, that issuing paper money 
is not necessary to avoid paying interest. Second, that it merely 
enables certain classes to escape payment altogether, and forces 
the entire cost on other classes. In addition to this, there is the 
general demoralization of business that results from any uncer- 
tainty or quick change in prices. 

One of the worst forms of demoralization is the destruction of 
the motive for thrift. A story is told of two brothers in Austria 
before the League of Nations took hold, when Austrian paper 
money was going down in value. They had equal amounts of 
money to invest. One bought wine and, in the course of time, 
drank it all up. The other brother put his money in the savings 
bank. Prices rose so rapidly, however, that the one who drank 
up his fortune sold the empty bottles for more than the other’s 
savings plus interest amounted to. Vice was rewarded and virtue 
punished by the cheapening of money. 

We should think several times before starting on a similar policy. 
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The Mysterious 


By L. E. Sayre, University of Kansas 


Vitamine 
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happen to us if we don’t eat vitamines, we certainly know 
surprisingly little about them. 

Nobody has ever seen ‘a vitamine. We can prove that they are 
present or absent, by feeding experiments with rats, etc. We can 
transfer them from one substance to another; we can replace 
them when lacking; we can handle them in their natural con- 
tainers; but we can’t separate them, nor can we tell what they are. 

We have to accept vitamines much as ‘we accept electricity. 


Cm DERING what a lot of unpleasant things are sure to 





contained in the natural juices of this plant was lost which no 
moisture whatever could replace.’ This was certainly pretty near 
putting a finger on the presence of a vitamine body. Doctor 
Budd in 1847 said he believed that the action of the seurvy-curing 
foods would be found to depend upon the presence of an essential 
element, which would be disclosed by organic chemistry in a not 
far distant future. 

Organic chemistry, or rather biological chemistry, has done 
fairly well; it has put its finger rather definitely on three differ- 





We know electricity by what it does. It 
replaces muscular labor, it lights our 
homes, makes our ice,carries our messages, 
tells us when a surgeon is needed, etc. We 
know we have received something, when 
we pay the monthly bill. But we don’t 
know what it is we have received. And 
so with vitamines, we know them only by 
the effects they produce. 

Scientists have found, by close obser- 
vation, that certain foods contain a some- 
thing that prevents or cures beriberi, 
rickets, ete., and that other foods which 
lack that principle, invite or permit these 
same diseases. This food principle was 
named originally by Funk, vitamine. 
Scientists do not like the name, because 
“amine” suggests a class of chemical com- 
pounds that we know all about, and to 
which the substance has not been proven 
to belong; and, furthermore, we may have 
the right to question the use-of ‘‘vita’”’ 
(life) because it is a little too soon to say 


that life itself depends on these sub-. 


stances. However, vitamine is the name, 
for the present. 


Ill on Boiled Rice 


A Dutch scientist named Ejijkman, no- 
ticed in 1897 that some chickens, kept at 
a prison in Java and fed on boiled rice, 
fell ill, suffering from a peculiar form of 
paralysis. Feeding experiments on the 
birds were carried out. Some were fed 
upon whole rice grain, some upon half- 
peeled rice, and some upon the pure 
polished rice. Only those fed on polished 








-mines, -mins, or -meens 


what they say is true, by Heck! 
The mulligrubs—an’ broken neck— 
An’ dyin’ young—an’ torpid liver— 
Or chills from swimmin’ in the river— 
Or sun-stroke—or a busted thumb, 
Ain’t cured with pills these days, by Gum! 
The remedy’s tomato vines 
An’ cabbages an’ dandelines— 
That’s full o’ these here Vitamines. 


Yes sir-e-e Bob! I’ll be alive 
In nineteen hundred ninety-five, 
As frisky as a.year-old rooster— 
A’laffin’ at them pains that used ter 
Jump on me an’ lay me low 
Each winter fer a month er so. 
For rheumatiz can’t tech the shins 
Of any feller that begins 
On them new-fangled Vitamines. 


By Georgetown, now! Ain’t Nature grand? 

Surroundin’. us on every hand 

With ground for raisin’ sparrowsgrass 

An’ twenty kinds o’ garden sass? 

I’m here to tell you now, by Jing, 

They’s no two ways about the thing! 
They’s stacks o’ gumption in the beans 
O’ them what cultivates their greens 
An’ stuffs theirselves with Vitamines. 

Herbert Logan Clevenger. 








ent classes of vitamines, although there 
are no sharp division lines among the 
three. A cértain food may be lavish in 
A, B and C vitamines. For instance, raw 
tomatoes are full of all of them, and 
fresh, raw cabbage is a close second, while 
carrots are worthy of their popular regard 
in that respect. There are published 
tables, more or less reliable, showing how 
to be sure of one, two, or all of the factors. 
Meat muscle, raw, contains all three 
vitamines, whole-milk cheese only the 
A-factor, ete. 


Pure Foods Not Enough 


The chemists deserve only a part of the 
credit, however. In a sense we may say 
that the vitamines forced their way into 
science—shouldered their way from the 
unknown into the knowable. When the 
chemists were conducting their experi- 
ments in feeding, one of their ideas was 
to take various foods and reduce them to 
their pure elements—pure protein, pure 
fat, pure carbohydrates, ete. On such a 
diet the animals that were being fed 
promptly died. Evidently some myste- 
rious element had been left out. 

That stood the chemists on their heads, 
so to’speak, and it was plain that there 
was no use in conducting further ,experi- 
ments without taking this unknown factor 
into the game. But no matter what 
progress has been made since, we can 
only go so far—the two most interesting 
questions, what is a vitamine? and what 
does it look like? still are beyond us. 


At one time it seemed that Funk had isolated the anti-beriberi 








rice developed the disease, beriberi. They were cured when 
either the whole grain or the polishings (rice bran) were fed to 
them. Beriberi is a disease affecting the nerves, heart and digestive 
organs severely, sometimes with painful swelling of the limbs. 
Rice-eating peoples, fed on polished (sand-papered) rice, fre- 
quently contract this disease. So it was discovered that the 
refinement producing the so-called ‘‘pearl rice’? was not a “pearl 
of great price,” more likely was purity gone mad. Summing up 
the experiment: something had been taken out of the rice that 
ought to have been left in to make it a real nutritive food. 
Perhaps, however, the vitamine idea is older than we suspect. 
Professor Sherman says that as early as 1720 Kramer wrote that 
neither medicine nor surgery could relieve scurvy, but that ‘green 
vegetables, fresh plant juices, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, would cure.’’ Another 
writer said that while lemon-juice 
retained its scurvy-curing power dur- 
ing long periods, it was useless to use. 
dried spinach, because “something 






















substance, in crystalline form, from rice polishings, yeast, etc. 
But eventually he found that this was not the pure chemical 
substance. Vitamines in general contain no phosphorus, are not 
fats, and are distinct from fatty-like bodies, such as lipoids which 
are associated with proteins in such substances as the casein of 
milk, in eggs, ete. 

An English author regards them as possibly related to ferments, 
like pepsin, and they do seem to behave like ferments in one respec 
at least. If we concentrate some of the ferments we are unable to 
separate them from their natural habitat. What we obtain is not 
the ferment itself in absolute purity, but a highly concentrated 
ferment associated with its container. We know pepsin about as 
we know vitamines, namely, by what 
it does. 

At least three main types of vita- 
mines are now recognized. The re- 
search man labels them Vitamines A, 

Continued on page 29 





Careful experiments in feeding rats prove the enormous impor- 
tance of fobds which contain the vitamines. The center picture 
above’ shows a normal, healthy, well-fed rat. On the left is a 
rat that received a good ration, but the only fat allowed was 
sunflower-seed oil, containing no vitamines; if he had received 
butterfat, he would have beenfull-sized and healthy. The rat 





on the right received plenty of polished rice, bolted wheat flour, 
starch, sugar, molasses, pork, fat, and sweet potatoes, but only 
4 per cent of cabbage and other leafy vegetables. He has a 
bad case of what would be pellagra in human beings, due to 
the lack of vitamines in his food. These photographs are from 
the office of Dr. E. Vi McCollum, Johns Hopkins University~™ 
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“The Way We Iron Our Clothes”’ 


Laundry lore from many sources 
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LOTHES which have been properly hung up to dry, then 
properly sprinkled and folded, are more easily ironed than 
those which have been carelessly handled. We talked about 
hanging out clothes last month. When it comes to taking them 
down, stockings and woven underwear might be put in one of the 
baskets and placed out of the way. These garments require no 
ironing, but can be examined later for needed repairs, turned 
right side out and folded while 
the housewife is sitting down. 
Ironing is a laborious task 
which can be lightened by 
proper equipment. Self-heat- 
ing irons, gas irons and electric 
irons are all of the greatest 
help, because they maintain an 
almost steady degree of heat 
and allow the process of ironing 
to go on without a break. Such 
irons are step-savers, doing 
away with all the tiresome 
walking back and forth be- 
tween the board and the stove 
in order to change irons. 
Every housewife should see 
demonstrations of the various 
types of irons if possible. Manu- 
facturers are glad to send out 
booklets describing their irons 
and will advise as to where 
they can be seen in operation. 
If the old-time sad-rons are 
used, there should be not less 
than three irons for each 
worker, otherwise the irons do 
not have time to reheat. A 
small pointed iron is useful for 
ironing the yokes of babies’ 
dresses and fine waists. 


Ironing by Machinery 


In homes where there is much 
work to be done, either an 
ironing-machine or a_ cold 
mangle will be of benefit. The 
cold mangle smooths by pres- 
sure, giving neither gloss, nor 
glaze. In choosing a heated : ‘ ; ees 
machine, consider the size of i «! : eer 
the bed and table-linen used in 
the home. If the machine is 
small, the folding of linen not 
only takes too much time, but 
the heat and pressure bring 
too much wear upon the folds. 

The surface upon which the ironing is done is next in importance. 
The old-fashioned tilt-top ironing-table which was once called 
“the cook’s delight”’ was a most convenient piece of kitchen furni- 
ture. The broad top was of convenient height for the average 
woman and the box-seat held ironing-blankets, sheets, old muslin, 
holders and other needfuls. When not in use the top could be 
tilted back, transforming the table into a sightly bench with arms 
and a high back. A table of this size was necessary when very 
long table-cloths were ironed, for careful housewives used to think 
that it took two people to iron a table-cloth properly. The 
table-cloth was folded lengthwise and the ironers, standing at 
opposite sides of the table, ironed from the ends, toward the 
center of the cloth. Done this way the cloth was ironed before 
any portion of it had a chance to dry. 


Pad the Ironing-Board 


The ogy orm or table should be padded with some resilient 
material. Outing flannel, old crocheted bed-spreads, old ingrain 
carpet, blankets, and the cheap army blankets are excellent for 
the Silence cloth, the thick double-faced cotton flannel 
which is put under the linen table-cloth on dining-tables is also 
recommended. It is well to place several layers of old muslin 
over the padding, with an outer and removable covering of un- 
bleached muslin. 

The padding and old muslin should be neatly tacked in place 
on the under side of the board, with brass-headed tacks. The 
outer covering should be made about four inches wider than the 
board and finished with a hem. This covering can also be tacked 
in place, but is more easily changed if finished with tapes, sewed 
at intervals along both sides and securely tied; or the “eyes” 





These irons are step-savers, 
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eliminating all tiresome walking 
back and forth between stove and ironing-board 


from a card of large-sized brass hooks and eyes could be sewed 
along the sides and laced together with long corset laces. The 
hinged ironing-boards, placed against the wall, are very con- 
venient if placed at the correct height and in a good light. An 
ironing-board which has warped should have the padding removed, 
replaced on the other side, and in a short time the board will 
flatten out. A sleeve-board is helpful in ironing sleeves, gathers, 
and small dresses. It can 
easily be made at home. 


Use Leather for Iron- 
Holders 


lron-holders should be made 
with one layer of leather, cut 
from an old thick glove, placed 
between the layers of cloth, as 
the leather is a non-conductor 
of heat. If the leather is not 
at hand, use several thick- 
nesses of tough wrapping- 
paper, putting the paper be- 
tween the layers of cloth. The 
holders should be oblong or 
round in shape, as corners 
always become charred. 


Soapstone Iron-Stands 


The soapstone disks which 
come with fireless cookers 
make excellent iron-stands, 





as they hold the heat. An 
asbestos pad is also recom- 
mended, as the iron does not 
need to be lifted to be put in 
place. Irons should be kept 
clean and free from rust. 
Rusty irons can be smoothed 
by rubbing, while hot, over a 
piece of paper thickly sprinkled 
with salt. Another method is 
to procure a good yellow pjne 
board, free from all sand and 
dirt, and rub it with a hot iron 
until a hard coat of burned 
resih is produced. The board 
is then used for polishing the 
iron. 

Other needfuls for ironing 
day include pieces of old cloth 
upon which to clean the irons, 
a folded newspaper upon which 
to test the irons, a piece of 
beeswax or paraffin tied in a 
cloth and used for smoothing the irons, and a bowl of water and a 
clean cloth for moistening parts dried by exposure to the air. A 
basket or large piece of paper should be spread under the ironing- 
board to prevent clothes from touching the floor while being 
ironed. 

The woman who wears low-heeled, comfortably fitting shoes 
and soft cotton stockings on ironing day will save herself much 
fatigue. It is well, too, to accustom oneself to iron while sitting 
on a high stool, for much of the plain work can be done in that 
position. 





Leave Sprinkled Clothes over. Night 


Clothes should be evenly sprinkled, neatly folded and tightly 
rolled. In cold weather, sprinkled clothes can be left to stand 
over night. In warm weather, mildew may develop if the clothes 
are dampened too long before ironing. 

Before sprinkling the clothes, line the baskets in which they 
are to be placed with a heavy cloth, in order to protect the clothes 
from soil and to prevent the moisture from evaporating. Experi- 
enced workers know how much water to use and distribute it 
evenly. Hot water penetrates the fibers more quickly than that 
which is cold and should always be used in sprinkling clothes 
which are to be ironed in a short time. 

Fold sprinkled garments and linens as smoothly as possible, 
turning in hems and other thick parts so they will not dry out. 
Roll tightly and -pack closely in the basket. If several baskets 
are used, pack easily-ironed ‘pieces by themselves. Coter the 
sprinkled clothes closely with a clean, heavy cloth and stand 
aside until ready to iron. 

Continued on page 87 
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othing can take 
the place of 
_ Fels~Naptha? 


When you are tired of the drudgery of washday— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
When you are in doubt about the healthful cleanliness of your 
clothes — Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


When you are trying to find a way to make your household 
cleaning problems easier — 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


When you are asked to try new things for washing and cleaning, 
remember — Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 








nothing can, for Fels-Naptha is more than + ¢ a is more than 
sp 


soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending o endid soap and 
real na that gives you the benefit of these two great cleaners at the same 
time, and in one economical bar. 
Give Fels-Naptha its place in your home. Buy a “Golden Bar’ today 
at your grocer’s. 
. | E ST Fels-Naptha’s unusual cleansing value. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 





© 1923, Fels & Co. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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N a former article on quilts we explained 

the difference between a patched quilt 

and a pieced quilt. The patched 
quilts are made of squares of white or un- 
bleached muslin, decorated with patches of 
various colors cut in flower or other shapes 
and hemmed down (appliqued) on 
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Quilt Patterns—Old and Nate 
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center flowers being slightly larger than 
those on the sides. ‘The stems are of green 
print and are cut bias, measuring ‘three- 
eighths of an inch wher finished. The 
plain blocks are quilted in a rosette design, 
the half-blocks and corners are quilted in 
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figured and one plain, as the maker chooses. 
The blocks measure three inches square 
when finished and are joined so that the 
strips run crosswise, then lengthwise. The 
portion illustrated is made up of sixteen 
of these small blocks, four in each row. 

The top block of the first or left- 





the muslin. Pieced quilts are made : 
of pieces of material cut and joined 
to form a pattern. An excellent ex- 
ample of a patched quilt is shown 
in Fig. 1. This quilt was made 
about fifty years ago, the tulip 
pattern being 1 favor ite then and F 
now. 

In order that the work might % 
show to better advantage, we show 
but part of the quilt, the lower row 
of tulips not being included. The 
arrangement of the flowers is par- 
ticularly good, all flowers turning 
toward the center. The quilt is 
made of twelve pattern blocks 
(containing the flowers and leaves), 
six entire blocks of plain white, 
with ten triangular pieces (half- 
blocks) of white along the edges 
and smaller triangular pieces (quar- 
ter-blocks) in the four corners. 

The flowers are arranged diago- 
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hand row shows the strips run- 
ning crosswise. The top block of 
the next row has its strips run- 
ning the other way. This rule is 
followed the length and width of 
the quilt, with the exception of a 
plain band from eight to twelve 
inches wide for the border. The 
pattern could be worked out en- 
tirely in two materials or made of a 
variety of materials, affording a 
chance to use up small pieces. The 
strips for the blocks are cut three 
inches long and one and fiVe-eighths 
inches wide. This pattern would be 
excellent for silk or wool pieces, the 
pieces being sewed to foundation 
squares of old muslin. 

Next to the endless stairs pattern, 
the simplest would probably be the 
“nine patch” or “nine square,” the 
pattern by which little girls of 
previous generations learned to sew 








nally across the foundation squares 
of. white, that is, the stem starts in 
one corner, the large center flower 
is in the corner diagonally opposite, 
éther flowers fill the remaining corners. The 
blocks are all on the diagonal. The border 
is made of straight strips of white, nine and 
one-half inches wide along the sides and 
eight inches wide at the ends. 

The flowers are cut out of red, figured 
print~(or calico) and yellow print, the 
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Fig. 3. A New England favorite 


Fig. 1. A tulip pattern which is well RARE 



























Fig. 5. Nine square 


squares. ‘The border is quilted in a vine 
pattern. Unfortunately, the quilting did 
not reproduce well, so the pattern does not 
show in the cut. 

One of the easiest of the pieced patterns, 
called ‘endless stairs,’ is hown in Fig. 2. 
The separate blocks are salle of two strips 
of material, one light, one dark, or one 


and by which they pricked their 
fingers. Variations of the nine 
square are endless, those shown in 
Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 being good ex: amples. 

The pattern shown in Fig. 5 consists of 
four light squares, one dark square and 
four other squares made by piecing to- 
gether a light and a dark triangle. The 
plain blocks for this pattern are cut three 
inches square, the blocks which are to be 
cut across to form the triangles are cut 
Continued on page 79 


















Fig. 7 7, Jack-in-the-box 
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A strip of rubber cut from a 
'U. S.” Boot stretches more 
than 5 times its length without 
breaking—and snaps back into 
shape like an elastic band. This 
live, elastic rubber is one of 
reasons for the unusual 


flexibility and long wear of 
“U.S.” Boots 





When it stretched 


more than 5 times 
its length—we knew that we had 


added longer wear --- 


Twice! Three times! Four—five times its 
length and more, a strip of rubber cut 
from a “U.S.” Boot will stretch without 
breaking! 

Here’s why every length of the five means 
extra wear: 

Every step you take your boots bend and 
wrinkle. Thousands of times each day—the 
same strains in the same spots. 

It’s these strains that make ordinary rub- 
ber crack and break. 

Into “U.S.” Boots is put rubber as live as 
an elastic band. Rubber that has the flexi- 
bility to stand constant bending. Rubber that 
stays strong and pliable—that resists strain 
and prevents breaking. 

Anchored in this solid rubber is layer on 
layer of tough fabric reinforcements. In the 
places where the hard strains come there are 
from seven to eleven separate plies of rubber 
and fabric in “U. S.”’ Boots. 


4 
Reinforcements that give rugged strength— 
rubber that stays tough and resisting—these 
are the reasons why “‘U. S.”’ Boots mean longer 
wear and better service. 

Ask for “‘U. S.” Boots. If you’ve never 
worn them before, now is the time to begin. 
Thousands of farmers all over the country are 
wearing them today. 


Other “U.S.” Rubber Footwear 
You’ll find every type of rubber footwear in 
the big ““U. S.” line. There’s the “U. S.” 
Walrus, the famous all-rubber overshoe—the 
“U.S.” lace Bootee, a rubber workshoe for 
spring and fall—‘‘U. S.’’ Arctics and Rubbers 
—all styles and sizes for the 














































whole family. Look forthe“ U.S.” 
trademark whenever you buy— 
the honor mark of the largest 
rubber organization in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 















Ply on ply of fabric and 


98 
rare built into the 
walls of the “U.S.” Boot. 
Here at the instep where 
eg heavy strains come are 
: 11 separate layers 























































‘Starts 
every time 


Hot 
or 
Cold” 


FAInRBANKS~ Morse 


é 9 





engine 


: C. E. Sumner, Nettleton, Miss., says: . . « 
“Three years ago I bought a ‘Z’. I have not spent 
one penny for repairs. It starts every time you 
call on it; makes no difference, hot or cold, Uses 
less fuel for power develo than any other I 
ever ran.” .... R. H. ngsbury, Fort Worth, 
Texas, says: . . . “Lhave been a‘Z’ engine 
for about three years for irrigation. I have never 
suffered a loss due to insufficient water.” 

Over 350,000 users have approved the “Z” 
Engine. No matter what your power requirements, 
there is a ‘Z’' Engine to exactly suit your needs. 
Over 5,000 deslers carry these engines in stock 
and will save you money on freight. 


14 H.P,“Z" (Battery Equipt) $ 54.00 
14H, P.“Z”" (Magneto Equipt) 74.00 
3 H.P,“Z" (Battery 90.00 


Equipt) 

3 H.P.“Z" eto Equipt) 110.00 
6 H.P."Z" Oeeneto Equipt) 170.00 
. ©. b. factory 
Aid tele to rear town 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 
(349) 
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| Rural High Schools Hold Cries | 








that the average town high school does 

not create a longing for farm life. The 
many sources of amusement there, the 
many conveniences, all tend to create in 
the student a distaste for the farm home 
that does not have those conveniences. 
According to school officials, the average 
high school student, on graduating, looks 
around for a job in town, or else goes to 
the city where he feels he can do better 
than on the fatm. 

A western farm journal editor wrote to 
197 farm women, asking their views about 
life on the farm. Many women wrote 
about their never-ending work, their in- 
ability to find time to get out and “see” 
things and the lack of variety in their 
lives, but the greatest objection urged was 
the failure of the rural sections to provide 
educational facilities for the children who 
had passed the eighth grade. The students 
had to quit with their education incom- 
pleted, or go to a town high school, where 
the chances were they would be weaned 
away from the old home place. 


At Home During High School Age 


A mother of several children, discussing 
the matter with Prof. O. L, Cross, super- 
intendent of the Macon county schools, 
Mo., said: “I love my children, and I 
want to see them go through the high 
school, but I dread to think that there 
they might acquire a dislike for the farm, 
and not want to return to us. Why 
couldn’t some plan be worked out by 
which they could finish their education 
nearer home, so we could have them with 
us during the restless period of their lives, 
and influence them to be contented? As 
for husband and myself, the farm suits us 
because it has been our home so long, and 
we would feel strange in any other environ- 
ment, but the children—it is different with 
them,” 

Nearly all rural sections of Missouri lost 
heavily in population during the last ten 
years, according to the recent census 
reports. The first district alone lost 
14,000 from its producing sections, despite 
the fact that for years back the farm has 
paid better dividends for earnest toil than 
ever before. Big money has been made on 
everything the farmers raise, and all the 
banks in rural centers report increased 
deposits. Yet the évacuation from the 
farm has steadily continued. 

The school people and farmers in the 
state are co-operating in the effort to get 
through the law to.raise more money 
through local taxation so as to maintain 
rural high schools, believing that would 
help to solve the 


I is agreed by parents and educators 


advantages of farm life. The school takes 
several of the best farm journals, the 
students are taught about the selection of 
seed, planting and caring for crops, how to 
get the best results from stock, and that 
the business of producing is of.vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the nation. In 
this school there is no question about the 
boys returning contentedly to the farm 
when their education is finished, and the 
girls seem to take it as a matter of course. 
Some of the girls who are very proficient 
in musie and Latin get up in the morning 
before daybreak, take the old lantern, go 
down to the barn and milk the cows, 
getting through in time to help their 
mothers get breakfast; then they wash 
the dishes and set off on their five-mile 
journey to school, some on horseback, 
some in the buggy and others in the 
family car. The superintendent says she 
will back the pupils against those of any 
school in the county for promptness.. She 
herself sets the example by traveling ten 
miles daily to and from her work. 

The county superintendent of schools 
recently visited Grand View rural high 
school for the purpose of making a report 
to the state authorities. ‘The most 
noticeable thing about the interior of the 
Grand View school,” said he, “is the 
evident good health of teacher and pupils. 
Many of the pupils walk to school oftener 
than they ride. Their arms and shoulders 
were filled out, their eyes were bright and 
alert, and when they moved it was with 
the quick, sure stride of a hunter, I 
never visited a town school that had so 
large a percentage of athletie young 
persons. Of course, it is the exercise and 
lifé im the open that does this. 


Solving the Bad Road Problem 


“As Grand View is in the heart of the 
hilliest section of Northern Missouri the 
road problem looked as if it would be 
difficult. But the people solved it with 
characteristic resourcefulness. Instead of 
following the normal way of laying out 
roads on land lines, which in this case 
would have meant a succession of steep 
climbs and drops, they located the high- 
ways along the ridges, a pioneer method 
that is as good today as it ever was. In 
truth, Drake township comes nearer to 
having good-all-the-year-round roads than 
any other rural section in this part of the 
state. The ridges are smooth and the 
water, drains promptly on each side, 
leaving the road-bed high and dry. Where 
there are stream crossings solid bridges 
have been erected. 

“For every consolidated rural high 
school established 





problem, 


there will be an in- 





The Drake 
Township School 


In Drake township, 
Macon county, 
Grand View consoli- 
dated ‘high school 
has been running 
several years and, it 
has been cited as a 
good example of what 
ean be accomplished 
by such an institu- 
tion. While the 
students are taught 9 
music and all the 

regular high school 
courses, they are 
never permitted to 
lose sight .of the 








**Making little things count” 


stant demand for a 
networkof good roads 
leading to it. Then 
will follow more mod- 
ern Utilities on the 
farm—lights, running 
water, power appli- 
ances in the home 
and barns. They al- 
ready have  tele- 
Qj} phones and motor 
cars. Ten years hence 
I honestly believe 
the farm will be su- 
perior to the city, in 
the eyes of the young 
who have been born 
and reared in rural 
sections. The coun- 
try women will have 
an easier time.” 
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Once more the opportunity is 
yours to save money on reli- 
able goods of standard quality. 


This new Spring and 
Summer Catalogue is yours FREE 


This book is yours Free. This new, complete cat- 
e—offering almost everything you need—is 
yours merely for the asking. 

And what an opportunity this is for you! It 
brings 50 great stores—a whole city shopping center 
—right to your door. It offers you Iv opportunity 
to save money on every purchase. An opportunity 
to know before ages fun the lowest aye yoo 
price to pay. ) ree to buy from a house 
whose first rule is that you must be poeoeed with 
every bargain or you get your money 


A Real Cash Saving this Season for You 


Fifty-one years’ experience in bu and manu- 
facturing, in choosing worthy, serviceable merchan- 
dise has gone into this book—to insure the est 
possible saving and the greatest possible satisfac- 
tion for you and your family. 

Fifty million dollars’ worth of merchandise 
bought when costs were lowest, bought for cash, 
and manufactured just for this Catalogue. This is 
the enormous cash bu: power backed by long 
gate, that makes ible these savings for you. 

the East, in the West, in the South, and in 
Europe, our organization of over 100 buyers search 
with ready cash for low prices—for bargains. But 
we never buy merely cheap goods. We never lose 
sight of your satisfaction with what you buy. 


Ward Quality Means Reliable Goods 


Always 

You will get from Ward’s only goods that will 
stand inspection and use. We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. We offer only the kind 
of gocds that is best for you to buy—the kind 
that will hold your passgenee 

For fifty-one years—Quality has come first at 

Ward's. to you who have never bought by 
mail, we say that we do not believe any business 
house exercises greater care in expertly testing and 
yg its merchandise than Montgomery Ward 

O. 


Everything for the Home, the Farm 
and the Family 


In N York 
FOR WOMEN: Fi cnion experts vee 


every new Fashion And we have selected 


creation. 
for you the best and most beautiful of New York 


JANUARY, 1924 


Established 1672 


_Montgoniéty Ward 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 





; x “Stay 


‘Styles. To every woman, the young woman and 
the girl, we offer the opportunity to be dressed in 
good style and good taste—without paying the 
usual ‘‘ Fashion Profits.”” The Woman’s Section of 
this Catalogue will be a delight to you. 
FOR THE HOME: 222¥'y, 274, Com- 
* fort and Usefulness 
—each article we sell for home decoration and house 
furnishing has these merits. Everything is selected 
by experts. To the woman interested in beautify- 
ing and modernizing her home, this Catalogue offers 
a treat indeed. Everything practical, everything 
new, and everything at a saving that makes pos- 
sible Bnd * teoand of more new things than you 


FOR THE FARM: £2:,8tty-92: 
years we have 
been friends of the American Farmer. And he has 
been our friend. We are continuing our help by 
working harder than ever before to make his sav- 
ings greater and to make his money go further. 
Everything must be to his complete satisfaction. 
This Catalogue offers almost everything for the 
farm—from poultry and stock supplies to fencing, 
hardware, and tillage tools. 
FOR MEN: Stay “ne suits, shoes—every- 
thing for man’s, young man’s 
and boy’s wear in good style and of serviceable 
quality. Tires, auto accessories, batteries, every- 
thing for the automobile. This book shows in fact 
almost everything a man wears or uses or that is of 
interest to a man, and the prices offer a saving— 


always. 
Send for the Catalogue 


We will send you the Catalogue free. Write for 
the book—this coupon or, a t card will do. 
Study this Catalogue leisurely in your own home. 
Learn for yourself the advantage of buying by mail 
—of ee awe ned our ironclad guarantee that has 


stood for fifty-one years: “Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your oy back.” 
rite fe is Catalogue. See for yourself the 


saving, the convenience, the satisfaction that 
Montgomery Ward & Co. offers you. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Chicago Kansas St. Paul 
Portland’ Ore. Ft. W Oakland, Cal. 
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24 Hours Service 


Most orders shipped within 
24 hours. Nearly all orders 
“Reh in less than 48 hours. 

have perfected our ser- 
vice for you. After much study 
and testing new systems and 
employing experts we have 
perfected a system that makes 
certain your orders will be 
shipped promptly. 

r records prove that dur- 
ing the past year mot of our 
orders were shipped in 24 hours 
—nearly all of our orders with- 
in 48 hours. 

Lower prices, better mer- 
chandise, and now 24 hour 
service. True it is indeed that: 
Montgomery Ward & Co., the 
Oldest Mail Order House is 
Today the Most Progressive. 


This Coupon brings this 
new Catalogue Free 


To MONTGOMERY WARD 
& CO.—Dept.~—76-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Pa 
Portland, Ore., Ww * 

Oakland, Cal. 
(Mail this coupon to the house 
nearest you) 


Please mail me my free copy of 
Montgomery Ward’s complete 


Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
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Planet Jr. 


Look for “Planet Jr.” 
























Time spent with a 
Planet Jr. seeder or wheel 
hoe in the garden pays 
the biggest cash return 
on the farm. Grow what 
you eat and keep that 40c 
at home which the De- 
partment of Agriculture 
says is what the Ameri- 
can farm home spends 
out of every food dollar 
for “‘store” food. Plant- 
ing with the Planet Jr. 
No. 4 combination drill 
and wheel hoe is a mat- 
ter of minutes. Use the 
horse hoe if you will, the 
wheel hoe for closer work. 
Planet Jr. implements are 
made-by a house special- 
izing for 50 years on seed- 
ing and cultivating equip- 
ment, the largest manu- 
facturers of field and 
garden tillage tools ex- 
clusively in the world. 































The new catalogue tells 
the story. Get one from 
your dealer or from us. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 

field and garden tools nthe world 
5th & Glenwood Ave., 
Philadelphia 
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Keeping Tab on Your Farm Business 
By Anna Dee 


















“4 ND when you figure your income 
A tax, you don’t have a bit of worry? 
And you know to a penny what 

your profits are for each year?” 

In amazement I asked these questions, 
as I looked over the account books which 
were placed before me, that warm summer 
night, after the milking and separating 
were finished. It was verification I 
wanted, because the idea of the busy 
farmer at the close of each day or week, 
tired as he might be, sitting down and 
recording figures was encouraging to me. 

Then he showed me his books, which 
contained the records, not only for the 
vears when figures for the income tax 
were almost a necessity, but for years and 
years back—ever since, he was a young 
man. 

This man is Frank Hanson, who lives 
in Lancaster county, Nebr. Coming to 
Nebraska from Minnesota when a young 
man, he started farming on the farm 
where he is now located. With character- 
istic Danish ability, his little farm was 
soon the show-place of the countryside. 
His orchard, carefully pruned, his flowers 
and garden were a delight to the eye. 
The buildings were kept in perfect repair. 
No cultivators and harrows were left out 
to rust, but all machinery was cleaned and 
oiled and housed when not in use. The 
entire place breathed an air of painstaking 
care—an air of being freshly groomed 
each morning. 


Tornado Put Him in Debt 


Then came that awful day in May, 1903— 
the cyclone. The little farm which on 
that bright May morning glowed radiantly 
in the sun, by evening was a horrible pile 
of debris—uprooted trees, piles of broken 
timbers, remnants of buildings, dead 
horses, pigs, and chickens and what not. 
Mr. Hanson was ruined financially. He 
was at rock bottom, far worse off than he 
had been when he 
started eight years 
before. His respon- 





usually comes in lump sums when I sell 
my grain or livestock; the other side of 
course is more detailed, because I seem to 
be paying out all the time. This method 
is not modern, but it has suited me very 
well. 

“T can always figure my profit with 
very ‘little trouble, and after all that is 
the test. It matters little how you keep 
your books, just so they tell what you 
want to know. However, hereafter, I 
intend to use ayeal farmer’s account book 
so I can keep separate accounts for 
poultry, butter, wheat, machinery, ete. 
With this new book, figuring my income 
tax will be no trouble at all.’’ 


Ups and Downs of Prices 


As I glanced through his account books, 
dog-eared from many years of usage, I 
discovered some interesting comparisons 
of prices. For instance, in 1908, wheat was 
eighty-seven cents a bushel; in 1910, it 
was ninety-six cents; in 1912, forty-five 
cents. In 1908, corn was selling for 
fifty cents a bushel, and in 1910 it was 
fifty-four cents. In 1904 the school- 
teacher who boarded with the Hanson 
family paid $8 q@ month for room and 
board. In 1911, °$25 was the monthly 
salary paid to the hired man. 

In the back of this account book, I 
found a record of the first co-operative 
elevator in North Bluff precinct. The 
organizers, many of whom have passed 
away or have retired from farming, were 
the leading men of the community. 


Profit from Small Thresher 


Does threshing pay? Mr. Hanson’s ac- 
count book indicates that it does. In 
1920, he purchased a small tractor and 
thresher and paid for the outfit the first 
year by doing the threshing for his neigh- 
bors. The next year he booked $2,900, 
his expenses’ were $600, leaving a profit 
of $2,300. But in 
1922, he booked 
only $1,229.50, his 














sibilities had in- expenses were $900, a 
creased, for now leaving a profit of 
there were three only $329.50. 
children to be During 1922, Mr. 
clothed and fed. Hanson’s expenses 
Sick at heart, but were $7,080.10; his 
undaunted, Mr. receipts were $6,- 
Hanson started all 742.40, a loss of 
over again. He $337.70 on a year’s 
was in debt, almost work. These fig- 
hopelessly in debt. ures probably rep- 
He knew that it resent many other 
was only by careful dirt farmers’ actual 
planning and keep- experiences, with 
ing track of every the higher cost of 
penny that oa ever a a over ens 
would be able to ° ° ° at they must buy, 
get on his feet Irrigation Ditch Dam and the smaller re- 
again. Thus we A convenient method of damming an turns for their corn 
have the beginning irrigation ditch and diverting the water and wheat, their 
of his account keep- into other ditches is illustrated by the cattle and hogs. 
ing, to which Mr. accompanying picture. This device, “In spite of the 
Hanson gives part used by a Southern California farmer, loss which my old 
of the credit for his consists of a piece of iron, semicircular account book shows 
comeback. in shape, to the top of which is attached for last year,” said 
“In the past, I by bolts, a heavy board having a Mr. Hanson, cheer- 
have listed all the handle at one end. In the center, a fully, “I am glad * 
money I took in on small piece of wire is attached to serve that I know Just q 
one side and all as a handle for removing the affair. It how much it was, a 
that I paid out on is placed in position in the way one and do not have 
the other side,” | would chop with an ax and is an inex- the unsatisfactory 4 
said Mr. Hanson. pensive way of regulating the flow of feeling that I was 
“Of course, the water, and one that is much more in the hole, not 
money which comes rapid than hoeing up a pile of earth to knowing how deep. 
in takes very little serve the purpose. FP. B.H. I hope 1923 will 
work, because it show a profit.” 
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Model 12—.22 calibre Remington Hi-speed Cartridges 
RepeatingRifle. Shoots 


.22 short, .22 long and 7 
ison rilavarttinte. —"= 
i Cartrid; 


Write for circular 


Model .25Slide Action 
Rifle in 25—.20 W.C. 
F. and 32 W. C. F. 

















Talk to These Pests 


with a Remington Rifle 


Rats annually destroy crop and stored prod- 
ucts in America worth $200,000,000 —and 
Woodchucks make endless trouble in the fields. 







HIS is where sportsmanship shows its prac- 
tical side. 

* Popping off the pests ought to be part of American 
farm’ activities everywhere. 


Reason 1—The thrill of “getting” a moving target. 


Reason 2—Protection against the destroyers and 
nuisances—-like weasels, rats, foxes, skunks, bob- 
cats, coyotes, gophers, hawks and crows. 


Reason 3—Picking up some cash from raccoon, 
*possum and skunk skins. ' 

Pleasure, profit and conservation are what you 
get from a Remington Rifle. 


None so good and dependable. 

Same thing is true of Remington Ammunition. 

The standard for accuracy and uniformity. \ 
And the shooting Americans know it. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 < 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY in FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION ano CUTLERY 
Also Makers of Remington Cash Registers 


——- 























































some with pan- 
alcoves, grade 
cellar entrances. 
Aladdin Catalog. 


_Aladdin catalog contains 
seven different plans of 
etobouess some with in- 
inside gel es, grade and 
— cellar entrances, 
bedrooms. 



















living room, dini 

ki pantry, three bedrooms, 

clothes Feasts, bath, Semi- 

pen 6 staircase and rear porch. 
; our bedroom pian with grade 


ny 








cellar entrance at same price. 
























Typical American home with 
exposed rafters, shingled 

gables, and plenty of inter 
Sentilation. rade cellar en- 
trance—three bedrooms, = 
clothes closets and large bath 









Dateh Colonial with full ceil- 

tinge first and second floors. 
eye aving F< goom, sarge ra 
rooms, bath, pe clothes 
closets, cellar entrance 


grade 












Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor 

sewing room, seleunned 
and inset front entrance. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest 
interior mood work. siding, flooring, win nee 
doors, gi giass, pes. paints hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 


Four iatign. From, sw Homee— NOT ORTABLEY Many 
BAY CITY. 


The ALADDIN Co., Paani 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 



































One "That's what L. E. Haffner soy Ia. did 
Man averaged $180 per week with a team 
} One Improved PowersWell Machine 
A one-man outfit. Bores through any 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 hours. 
Drills through hardest rock. Gets water 
wherever it is to be had. 
Write today for free catalog, 
prices, and easy-payment plan. 


G. CO., Clarinda, la., Box 135 


Easiest Running Mill 










Made Pa opasre oak 






Grind ear 
wheat 
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More Income per Hog 
By George Mitchell 





RICES received for hogs are below 
Pi: 1913 level. The wholesale prices 
of pork products are far above before- 
the-war prices. 
Who is to blame for this state of affairs? 
It is the purpose of the writer, without 
making any bones about it, to say plainly 
that the trouble can be traced to the 
farms. These are plain words, possibly 
harsh words to some farmers; but let us 
see if they are not pretty close to facts. 


Hogs Lower than in 1913 
On July 15, 1922, the average price the 
farmer was receiving for hogs on the hoof 
was $9.12 a hundred. These prices began 
to sag and by De- 
cember 15, 1922, ™ 
had reached $7.63. 

During this time 
when the prices the 
farmer received 
were rapidly falling, 
the 1923 hog crop 
was just as rapidly 
increasing, and. by 
January 1, 1923, 
the number of hogs 
reported on the 
farms of the United 
States by the De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture was 63,424,- 
000, an increase of 
5,590,000 over the 
same date for 1922. 

Also, while hog prices were falling, the 
production of pork products increased, and 
during the winter of 1922-23 the supply 
grew so fast that by April 1, 1923, the 
storage holdings of pork and lard were 
929,000,000 pounds as compared to 677,- 
000,000 pounds on April 1, 1922, an in- 
crease of 37 per cent in the year, equivalent 
on a liberal estimate for carcass weights, 
to over 1,300,000 hogs. 

So, during the spring of 1923, the 
farmers were confronted by the almost 
impossible proposition of having 5,590,000 
too many hogs on the farms, and 1,300,000 
too many hogs in storage. Considering 
this condition of things it is not hard to 
guess why prices of hogs on the hoof have 
been down within a few cents of the 1913 
level. And the hog raisers of the country 
have seen their profits sink nearer and 
nearer production costs as wages have 
soared, and corn prices have risen. 


Retail Pork Above 1913 Prices 


But how about what the hog raiser buys? 
Even the retail price of pork at the 
butcher shop—and 1,000,000 farmers buy 
all their por <—averages 30 per cent to 40 
per cent above 1913 prices. 

Whenever there is a supply of hogs even 
very slightly above the normal demand, 
this condition is quickly reflected in an 
immediate reduction in the prices paid to 
farmers, even eee general business 
conditions may be above normal and the 
demand for pork products remains good. 

This is because the packers have the 
safety valves of capital and cold storage, 
and are in a position, if business conditions 
are normal, to hold up prices—and this 
they av do just as long as possible. 
It is only good business to get the cus- 
tomary profit out of pork products manu- 
factured from hogs bought at a higher 
level than the supply now justifies their 

ying. The packers can do this only 
wim the retailers continue to exact 
the highest possible prices just as long as 
customers are able or willing to pay. 








This chart shows increase in prices of 

hogs and pork-chops, from 1913 to 

1923. Hog prices break quicker than 
prices of chops 




















Normally, hog raisers produce all the 
hogs possible, and then prices naturally 
fall. Next year they reduce the number 
of hogs and a shortage results, which may 
continue for another year. This bolsters 
up prices, and then farmers decide that 
hogs are a profitable crop, and other 
things being equal, another surplus with 
low prices again results. So this cycle is 
repeated again and again. In general, 
cheap hogs follow cheap corn by a year 
or two. 

To remedy this condition there are two 
important steps which must be’ taken: 
First, all large hog raisers must study 
market conditions more closely and learn 
to apply the knowl- 
edge gained, to 
their own benefit. 
Second, it is desira- 
ble that the aver- 
age farmer shall 
slaughter more ho 
on the farm for sale 
as finished products 
and for home use. 


Every Farmer 
His Own Packer 


It is hard*to see 
why so many 
farmers with near- 
by local markets, 
continue year after 
year to raise hogs, 
a large proportion of which they sell, either 
on the hoof or hog dressed, to butchers 
in nearby towns at prices which allow 
meager profits under the most favorable 
circumstances, and often actually at a 
loss. At the same time the farmers could 
work these same hogs up into lard, 
sausage, hams, pork-chops, etc., and get a 
return averaging at least 50 per cent in 
excess of that received from the butcher. 
Apparently only custom stands in the 
way. Butchering comes at a time when 
work is slack on the average farm. There 
is no question but that with a little market- 
ing effort, the products can be disposed of 
at retail prices just as easily as eggs, 
potatoes, milk and other farm products. 


A Few Simple Rules 


And so the whole problem, as far as the 
average farmer is concerned, reduces 
down to a few simple rules, which hold 
just as true when corn is high as when 
corn is cheap, for whatever the price of 
corn, so long as the hogs have actually been 
raised, there will be the same gain to the 
farmer between wholesale and_ retail 
prices. And the higher that retail prices 
are above wholesale prices, the greater will 
be the profit of the farmer who butchers 
his own hogs and retails the pork products. 

The advantage to the farmer afforded 
by home butchering and marketing fin- 
ished pork products, because of the low 
relation of hog prices to pork product 
prices, which started about September, , 
1919, continued to become more and more 
in favor of the farmer during 1920 and 
1921, and this condition remained’ most 
advantageous during 1922. Home butch- 
ering and the marketing of the products 
would have paid large profits compared 
with the years immediately preceding. 

But the farmer did just the exact 
opposite; there was a 10 per cent decrease 
in the number of hogs slaughtered on farms 
for the year ending August 1, 1922, as com- 
pared with the year 1921, and a 20 
cent decrease compared with the year 1920, 
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| » Gifts 
| Hartman'sCustomers, 


Be sure to see the wonderful 
gift offers that HARTMAN fz 


Gheplatols Pree. All 
™ picty and 


Parlor Sets Washing Machines Mattresses Ss Gas Engines Pain 


toves 
Dining Room Sets Sewing Machines Rugs Aluminum Ware “ee 


Cloc Cream Separators 4 
Beds, Dressers Baby Carriages Phonographs te wd Ware Toilet Sets Shellers and hundredsof 
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iPay in 3, 6 or 9 pnt 


- Farmers! Hartman says: ‘‘Take your re time to pay for anything you Sa oD 

buy from the big Bargain Catalog. If you have notes to meet, accounts to CS Tae ary i» 
settle, repairs to make, or an thing else that calls for cash now, use your 
money for those things. But don’t put off getting your needed farm equip- 
ment or your house furnishings.’? Hartman will wait for his money. 
Order mre oer whenever you find it convenient. Take from 3 to 9 
months. Pay all down when ready or pay on easy terms—yow decide. 


usa» Mo Interest to ed oe an <2 
All you pay is Hartman’s Catalog price—no interest. The iw: Soin 


most liberal terms ever made by any house in the world. 
A wonderful offer—yes! And here is the reason for it: 
Hartman knows what the farmer is up against, and here’s 
how he is going to help his farmer friends get on their feet 
again. Hartman’s prices have always been lowest because - 
. he has sold ners the benallt out in-between profits and 
2 giving customers the Ty 
And now he is arrangin payments to suit the farmer, , 
letting him pay when convenient. Easiest terms \ioe 
ever offered. Hartman realizes that the “ 
farmer’s chief revenue comes at long periods; 
he knows that a crop failure, a stock disease or 
a @ market slump may make him short of funds for a long time. 
Y Hartman end 
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2 wait for the 
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~and Better~ 


NEW IDEA 
SPREADER 


This announcement is of interest to every 
farmer in America:—A new, and better, New 
Idea Spreader—the crowning achievement of 
twenty-five years of undisputed leadership! 

The New Idea is the original low-loading, 
wide-spreading spreader. Practically every 
big improvement in spreader manufacture has 
originated in the New Idea plant. And now— 
on the eve of its Silver Anniversary—New 
Idea offers greater dollar-for-dollar value than 
ever before! 

All New Idea dealers will soon have this new 
spreader on display. Its new features will be 
a revelation to you—and it will be priced at 
a figure that will interest you. 


The New Idea 
Transplanter 


Here is another big achievement of the New 
Idea organization—a new and better trans- 
planter that takes the guess-work out of 
plant-setting. The New Idea is the first and 
only transplanter with the driver's seat 
behind the plant setters. All the work is under 
the direct control of the driver. Ee engineers 
the job. 

‘Bee both of these new and better ma- 

chines—the New Idea Spreader and 

the New Idea Transplgnter—at your 

New Idea idealer’s. Write today for 

full information on either machine, 

or both. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
Coldwater : Ohio 





STOP SHOVELING 


Dump with Dependable Hoist; 


for Fords and all makesoflte & 


2 ten trucks. Quickly attached; 
easily operated; costs little. 
Guaranteed. Write for price. 


DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
sos E Mate Stroct Streator, mt. 












Magneto 
Equipped 


Saws Wood Fast 


‘(Does the Work of 10 10 Men—1 /20 Cost) 


This one-man 2 Some any fuel 
of wood 





trees—makes ties—runs other a 
Fast money maker and big labor saver. 
Write for my big Free 
PCC mr. and Easy t 
Prices. No obligation. 


Sea, paccon: Fo 


6623 
6623 Empire 
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Gold Bricks—‘“Chain-Store Stock Game 





By Jack Hyatt, Jr. 








This is the fifth in the series of articles showing the methods by which 
“‘confidence”’ men and women are daily extracting sums of money from unsus- 
pecting people throughout the tountry. The Farm Journal presents these 
articles solely with the idea of protecting readers from these men. 








you, my friend,’ says the ‘‘con” 
man, dropping in on the town 
grocer like the proverbial bomb-shell. 
“We are going to open one of our chain 
stores across the street in the Jones 
building. I hope there’ll be no hard 
feeling between us. Competition is the 
spice of life, you know.” 
Hopkins, the grocer, is dumfounded. 
The “con” man doesn’t give him 


| MIGHT just as well be frank with 


men pay the merchants a commission on 
the stock and pocket the remainder. 
Needless to say, if any legal question ‘is 
raised, the promoters, if caught, are well 
“‘within the law,’’ for the “G and X 
Company” has been duly incorporated in 
the state. So the next time, Mr. Town 
Grocer, a stranger approaches you with 
such a proposition, tell him there is plenty 
of room in town for any store he may 





much time for breath. 

“T represent the ‘G and X 
Company,’”’ he announces. 

The “G and X Company”! 
Hopkins shudders visibly. Lordy! 
that company, he has _ heard, 
has chain stores in every city and 
town throughout the Union. But 
he smiles gamely. 

“Sure, no hard feeling,” he 
says, extending his hand, and 
grimacing to himself with the 
thought that he’ll have to tell 
Mary about it that night. It 
means ruin! The “con” man 
wanders on, having sown the seed 
of fear in his victim’s breast. But 
he comes back—if not the next 
day, at least the day thereafter. 
If Hopkins is shrewd, he’ll prob- 
ably drop over to Johnson’s re: al 
estate office, and verify the ‘‘con’ 
man’s. statement. Sure enough, 
it turns out that the representa- 
tive of the “G and X Company” 
has rented the store building for 
a term of five years—has already 
paid $50 on the lease, as evidence 
of good faith. 

Heartsick, Hopkins returns to 
his little store. The future looks 
very, very black indeed. In 
comes the “eon’’ man again. He 


” 














waits until the customers have 
gone and then beckons the grocer 
aside, confidentially. 


“IT know just what you’re 
thinking, Mr. Hopkins,” he says, quietly, 
impressively. ‘That our coming here 


spells ruin for you. Frankly, we have a 
great deal of eapital. But I'll tell you 
as one business man to another that these 
years since the war have been hard ones. 
We have increased our capital stock, re- 
organized subsidiaries in this county and 
are now selling new stock. Here—I like 
you—your whole life is tied up in your 
business—your future, isn’t it?” 

Too sick to-talk, Hopkins nods assent. 

“Well, here’s the way out,” says the 

“con” man. “Why not, instead of trying 
to huck us, come in and be an actual Hem 
in our company? My concern will, 
writing, agree to stay out of this field ‘f 
you will sell stock for us—take a bit 
yourself, though that’s not essential— 
among your customers and friends.” 

Now as a matter of fact, the so-called 
“G and X Company” has never intended 
to open a chain store within a hundred 
miles of Hopkins’ town. But bluff counts 
and Hopkins and many more like him fall. 
They buy stock themselves and labor un- 
endingly to sell it among their friends 
and fellow townspeople. The people buy, 
for Hopkins is a man of good repute. 

The stock is not only of questionable 
value, but it is absolutely worthless. The 

“company,” in name at least, is an 
imitation of an existing several-million- 
dollar chain-store system. The “con” 


“Tl might as well be frank with you” says 
the ‘‘con” man 


contemplate opening, and wish him all the 
luck in the world. 





A Human Cow 
By A. E. Stewart 


There are a lot of complaining people in 
the world who strongly remind me of an 
old cow my father once owned. 

She was never content with her situa- 
tion. If you put her with the rest of the 
cattle she desired to be alone. If you 
turned her out by herself she would stand 
by the fence and bawl herself hoarse. 

When she didn’t. have either of these 
causes for complaint, she would stand and 
bawl and bawl, apparently from no other 
cause than force of habit. 

I have seen her standing knee deep in 
nice, sweet clover, take a bite and stop to 
bawl before swallowing and let the whole 
bunch drop out of her mouth, thus losing 
what she already had by bawling for 
something she knew she couldn’t get. 

I have repeatedly thought of her pecul- 
iarity and find she was almost human in 
this one particular trait. 

Lots of people are continually com- 

laining that others have things just a 
little more plentiful and a little better 
than they have, and in their discontent 
they make not only themselves, but others 
about them, irritable and unhappy. 
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~ ePrince o Good Fellows 
Chose Canada 


ITH all the world to choose from, the ——fty¥ u, Uj ag uate 
Prince of Wales chose Canada. Bap Cig ate 


Canada is a land to Jive in. The energy of its 
keen, pure air, its glorious landscapes, its wide 
horizons, its vast natural wealth and its wide-awake, 
friendly people appealed irresistibly to the Prince 
of Wales. They appeal to young men and good 
fellows the world over. 





Canada is a natural live stock country as well 
as a great country for grain. The ranch farm of 
the Prince of Wales is typical of thousands of acres 
in Canada which are waiting for the day when 
pure bred live stock shall feed and fatten_there for 
the markets of the world; for the day when wheat 
and oats and all the crops of diversified farming shall 
take the place of. prairie grass. 


Canada is a Land of Freedom 


Canada is a land of public schools and churches, 
of straight-forward, law-abiding people. Canada has 





a good, steady, efficient government, and public ‘ns The mgeagaee gs ® 
opinion holds the supreme power. , “ tmkiee 
Canada has the greatest railroad mileage per He has stocked it with pure bred 
‘ , ttle, sh dh Th 
head of population of any country in the world. Ranch shared in snatemease ator 
Canada is a land of rural telephones and rural mail of wheat, oats and fodder crops 
boxes, of telegraphs and quick communication. She harvested in Canada last Fall. 


has spent huge sums on good roads. 


Canada is the new nation of the new world. She is young, 
she is rich, she is prosperous. She wants more people— 
to develop ‘the wealth of her natural resources and to make 
a permanent future for themselves. 


Canada is a land of motor cars and whole country—about Canadian stock 
electric power development. Canada is a raising, grain growing, dairying and gen- 
country to live in, with room for millions eral farming ; about markets, transporta- 
more. In Canada good land is still cheap. tion and living conditions, and the price 
Canada wants you. There is room for of land. Salaried government officers are 


you, a hearty welcome and the opportunity 


ready to serve you with information and 
for a prosperous future. 


advice about moving and getting located. 
Let us send you full details about the Use the Coupon. 


Come to Canada 


Sree? eer Use This Coupon eeeeeseee 6 
: Department of Immigration & Colonization, 
il- a 
| 3 






Room 221, Ottawa, Canada. 
Please send me, free and without 





obligation your book on 

Eastern Canada C) Mark an X 
opposite 

Western Canada [) book wanted. 
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pada d send you this fine white 
ness before you pay a cent. 
After the harness reaches you make 
your first payment. The 
be paid at the rate of a few dollars a 
month. You may have Olde-Tan Har- 


ness in any style to suit the requirements of 
your locality. With br: 


bark tanned leather har- 


may 


—with or with- 


ts—with or back pads. 
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sota farmers have been looking for a 

cash crop to take the place of wheat. 
Anton Karels, who lives with his wife and 
seven children on a farm in Lac Qui 
Parle county, has solved this problem to 
his own satisfaction, 

Mr. Karels farms 120 acres, about one- 
third of which is raising alfalfa, the other 
erops being corn, oats and pasture. He 
doesn’t grow any wheat, Alfalfa pays 
better, he says, and it means a whole lot 
less work. The first cutting is leased to 
neighbors at from $6.50 to $10 an acre, 
depending on the stand and the demand 
for hay. Mr. Karels cuts as much hay as 
he needs from the second crop and saves 
the rest for seed. Last year he threshed 
twenty-five bushels of seed from about 
ten acres, which sold for thirty-five cents 
a pound. 

He has threshed as much as forty-five 
bushels of seed one year and the top price 
received was fifty cents a pound. No 
trouble has been experienced in selling 
the seed. During the first few years of 
his alfalfa experience all the seed he had 
for sale was disposed of to neighbors or 
distributed by the county agricultural 
agent; but since alfalfa raising has become 


Hs: a number of years some Minne- 


Alfalfa Instead of Wheat 


By Ray Stegner 





——— 


more general in the vicinity, it has been 
necessary to advertise in the farm papers. 
This brought a great demand for his seed 
and the only trouble with advertising, Mr. 
Karels says, is “you haye go many letters 
to answer.” 

Twelye milk cows are kept on the farm, 
a large part of their winter ration consists 
of alfalfa hay. Mr. Karels has made a 
practise of turning his cows onto the: 
alfalfa fields in the early spring before the 
pasture grass has pric Me but does not 
think it a very good lan on account of 
an occasional case of bloating, and he 
intends to use sweet clover for pasture 
hereafter. 

Eyery year Mr. Karels seeds a few acres 
to alfalfa and breaks up a like amount of 
the old sod, thereby bringing about a 
slow rotation which will add greatly to 
the fertility of his farm. He has had little 
trouble in getting a stand. 

When Mr. Karels first got the notion of 
growing alfalfa, some ten years ago, his 
neighbors told him it couldn’t be done. 
They said the soil wasn’t suitable and that 
if the plants started they would surely 
winter-kill. He got some pure Grimm 
seed, however, and gave it a trial and has 
since converted most of the doubters. 















It has every adjustable feature, anc 
horses varying greatly in size. 
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off and put on. As light as any o' 


ress, 
yet protected from wear wherever there is 


strain by tough long-wearing m 
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guarantee every Olde-Tan Harness 


its entire life. 


Metal-to-Metal 
Construction 


Because of the metal-to-metal constru 

Olde-Tan Harness has twice the wear of or- 
dinary harness. Its superior quality is widely 
recognized. Built by a tanner-manufacturer 


who supervises eve: 
Backed by 70 years of tanning skill. 


How It Is Made 


Here is metal-to- 
metal construction. 
E bit of wear is 
against metal. 
Leather held tight 
without friction. 
Notice the special 
riveted metal exten- 
sion in breechin 


Send for free 


No Strap Cutting on 


This wearing and cut- 
ting of straps never 
occurs in metal -to- 
metal construction. 
All pull, strain and 

wear is on metal. 
That is one reason 
why Olde-Tan gives 
double wear. 


All Strain Is on Metal 


Everyone knows that 
only 7 ae could do 
this job. The princi- 
ple of Cie. Tan 
metal -to-metal ~, 
struction is exa % 
the same, met 

takin 
away 


the wear 
leather 


step in the process. 




















Crop Rotation under Irrigation 


YR the past eleven years, Rotation Nos, and Crops No. acres, Profit or loss Profit or 
thirty-five crop rotations each crop _— per acre loss per 
have been carried on under rotation 
irrigation at Scottsbluff Sta- 4 Potatoes—continuous 77.0 $42.00 Loss $3,234 Loss 
tion, Nebraska, on the North- ; sama soon thames ip pe — pre — 
Platte Reclamation Project. aa ae gat 7 
a 38.5 2.75 Loss 
The work has been done by Sugar beets 38.5 5.85 Loss 331 Loss 
the University of Nebraska 96 Potatoes 38.5 85.60 Loss 
and the Department of Agri- Corn 38.5 1.00 Loss 1,409 Loss 
culture. 20 Potatoes 38.5 35.90 Loss 
. Sugar beets 88.5 4.50 Profit 1,209 Loss 
One-Crop Farming 21 Potatoes—manured 38.5 36.48 Loss 
Sugar beets 38.5 80.00 Profit 250 Loss 
a Loser 40 Alfalfa 38.5 .80 Loss 
Results show a loss for all Potatoes 19.2 51.30 Profit 
one-crop systems, and a loss Sugar beets 19.2 30.60 Profit 1,543 Profit 
for all rotations-not having 22 Sugar beets 38.5 90 Profit 
alfalfa, with one exception. os eae oN me 38.5 3.68 _ 107 Loss 
Every rotation having alfalfa °° Sugar beets—manur 38.5 35.25 Profit 
shows a profit, although al- Oats 38.5 1.50 Loss 1,299 Profit 
42 Alfalfa 38.5 1.28 Lose 
falfa itself shows a loss in the Oats 192 270 Loss 
shorter rotations, The table Sugar beets 19.2 80.00 Profit 475 Profit 
gives the profit or loss for 25 Potatoes—manured 38.5 83,70 Loss 
some of the rotations used. Onte 38.5 1.15 Loss 1,341 Loss 
° 44 Alfalfa 38.5 3.82 Profit 
’ Long Rotations Best Potatoes 19.2 50,11 Profit 
The rotations can be divided Cm 19.2 ‘37 Loss 1,102 Profit 
into two classes—poor ones *° he a ae wes sae 
and good ones, which also -  gussr beets 25.7 «1.35 Loss 1,015 Loss 
means short ones and long 3 Potatoes 25.7 33.97 Loss 
ones. The short rotations are Oats 25.7 1.03 Profit 
poor and do not contain Sugar beets—manured 25.7 25.70 Profit 187 Loss 
sweet clover or alfalfa; the | 60 Alfalfa 38.5 4,48 Profit 
them about half the land is Gals 13.8 65 Lone “ 
kept i in sweet clover or alfalfa. “ a beets 12.8 23,00 Profit 1,230 Profit 
a 38.5 2.62 Profit 
he prices used in figuring Potatoes 12.8 72.00 Profit 4 
the we or from these differ- Oats 12.8 1.80 Profit 
ent crops and rotations are: Sugar beets—manured 12.8 40.50 Profit 1,564 Profit 
Interest and depreciation of 32 Corn 25,7 .50 Loss 
farm equipment, taxes and Qats 25,7 4.60 Loss 
water charges, $10 per acre; Sugar beets 25.7 1.80 Loss 177 Loss 
4 62 Alfalfa 38.5 4.90 Profit 
man and team, $5 per day; Co 128 12.00 Profit 
falfa hay, $6 ton; sugar “ "$5 Les 
alfalfa ay per ton; sug Oats 12.8 35 Loss 
beets, r ton; No. 1 Sugar beets 12.8 21.60 Profit 614 Profit 
nas ot Roy cents per bushel; 64 Alfalfa 38.5 5,88 Profit 
cull potatoes, 15 cents per Potatoes 12.8 74.68 Profit 
bushel; oats, 35 cents per Sugar beets 12.8 31.50 Profit 
bushel; and wheat, 70 cents Oats and alfalfa 12.8 1.97 Loss 1,560 Profit 
71 Alfalfa 33.0 5.90 Profit 
per bushel. No ‘charge is Potatoes 11.0. 76.36 Profit 
made for the manure gseept 
’ Sugar beets 11.0 38.70 Profit 
the cost of hauling it and Sugar beets—man 11.0 / 31.50 Profit 
spreading it upon t . - Oats and alfalfa 11.0 1,80 Profit 1,827 Profit 
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|The Mysterious Vitamine 


Continued from page 15 





B, and C—‘‘Fat-soluble A, Water-soluble B, 
and Water-soluble C Factors.’ Fat-soluble 
A, present in certain fats, particularly 
cod-liver oil, butter, egg-yolk and green 
leaves. Water-soluble B, present in seeds 
of plants, egg-yolk, yeast, and many vege- 
tables. Water-soluble C in most juicy fruits 
and many vegetables. 

Briefly stated, rickets in babies is asso- 
ciated with diet poor in Vitamine A, and is 
relieved by cod-liver oil, accompanying the 
treatment with plenty of sunshine. Poor 
and over-diluted cow’s milk is short in this 
factor, machine-skimmed condensed milk, 
and-patent foods consisting largely of pre- 
pared starch, made up with insufficient milk, 
are about as bad. It is interesting to know 
that this vitamine is not damaged by boiling. 
Most of the farinaceous foods deficient in 
whole meal, do not eontain Vitamine B, It 
is present in the whole grain or in the in- 
tegument of the seed. Hess has shown that 
a group of symptoms, abnormal heart action, 
etc., associated with scurvy, are relieved by 
the extract of wheat germ. Growth is im 
paired without Vitamine B. It is often called 
the ‘‘antineurotic factor,” and a yeast 
extract (Marmite) is added to some foods to 
relieve such conditions. This vitamine also 
resists high temperature, but is said to be 
slowly destroyed at the boiling point. 

Scurvy follows from a diet deficient in 
C-Vitamine. Itis the ‘‘antiscorbutic factor.” 
Orange and lemon-juice contain this vita- 
mine, in particular. 


Milk Has Them All 


It may be noted, right here, that whole milk 
is worthy of its reputation of coming the 
nearest of all foods to perfection, It con- 
tains all the vitamines, it cures every disease 
due to lack of vitamines in the diet, In- 
cidentally, investigators have noted that the 
feed of the cow modifies the proportion of the 
A, B and C contents of the milk; summer 
pasture affords milk superior in antiseurvy 
quality (Vitamine C), while the winter air- 
dried foods give milk less rich in the C- 
Vitamines, 

Health, in some cases, may be swayed in 
one direction or another by addition or 
subtraction of almost trifling quantities of 
certain foodstuffs. A seemingly well-fed ani- 
mal, provided with plenty of organic and 
inorganic foods, can be stunted and brought 
to evident decline, even to the point of 
death, and restored, as if by magic, by the 
proper adjustment of vitamine-food, 

It is not necessary to worry over vitamines 
or their lack. The doctors point out that 
malnutrition occurs only in exceptional cases. 
As a matter of fact, we may say that vita- 
mines crowd in upon us on every hand. We 
may be thankful indeed that the vegetable 
and animal world contribute all the vita- 
mines unceasingly and abundantly, and, in 
conjunction with the inorganic kingdom, 
keep-us supplied so that we rarely escape 
their beneficent contribution—furnishing a 
ration balanced well enough without much 
thought or effort on our part. While this is 
true, one should keep in mind the fact the 
food without a vitamine is not truly a food. 
It may become an unworthy ration, to say 
the least, and may lead to serious results 
upon the human organism. 


Vitamines Can Be Stored 


We have a considerable margin of safety, 
too, since it has been discovered that there is 
a storage capacity of vitamines in the human 
body. The infant just weaned, for example, 
carries a stored supply of A-Vitamine to 
help it along the road while it is getting 
accustomed to other foods which may have 
alesscontentin them, In later life, approach- 
ing old age, a like reserve is said to be ac- 
cumulated. Perhaps this latter needs proof, 


Be Careful, but Don’t Worry 


So it is not necessary to be alarmed, An 

normal diet will give us all the vitamines all 
the time. It is when we are accidentally or 
purposely on a restricted diet for a time that 
we need to check it up and see that we are not 
depriving ourselves of one of the mystery- 
foods, And even then, with reserves stored 


Continued on page 71 

















For that dark closet. 
- use your flashlight | 


MORE light for all the dark places of your 
house. Instant light. Safe light. Keep a 
flashlight in each of those much-used closets. 
Tie tapes around them. Hang them where 
they will be instantly convenient. Don’t 
stumble! Keep another by the back door 
for outdoor trips. Don’t fumble! Have 
another at your bedside. 

You will find a thousand uses for Eveready 
Flashlights about the house, farm buildings; 
in your automobile and around the farm.. 

If you have a flashlight not in use, get it 
out and reload it with Eveready Unit Cells; 
long-lived cartridges of brilliant light. Buy 
them from any electrical or hardware dealer, 
drug, sporting goods or general store, garage 
or auto accessory shop. 

When you buy new flashlights, be sure 
they have Evereapy stamped on the end. 
EveREADY means the highest standard of 
flashlight quality, and Eveready Unit Cells 
give more light longer, Prices——65¢ to $4.50 
complete with battery—anywhere in U.S. A, 


NATIONAL CARBON Company, INc., New York, San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co,, Limited, Factory and Ofices; Toronto, Ont, 


FLASHLIGHTS 


& BATTERIES 





No. 2634--Eveready 


2-Cell Broad \Beam 
Flashlight 


Eveready UnirT 
CeLLs make all 
flashlights better. 


Eveready Unit Cells 
fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
come in two sizes to 


fit every tubular case 
flashlight 


Know the Eveready 
size that fits your 
case. Then you can 

Eveready Unit 
Cells without bother- 
ing to take your 
flashlight along. 
Eveready. Unit Cells 
mean brighter - 
lights and longer bat- 
tery life, 
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Magnavox Reproducer M1 is de- 
signed for use with dry battery 
receiving sets and gives splendid 
results. As simple to connect as 
a headset. 





AR-SEEING people say that perhaps the greatest effect 
of radio will be to give farm life the variety of interest 
and entertainment which youngsters now look for in town. 


At any rate, families that possess a receiving set equipped 
with Magnavox no longer feel “out of things” but enjoy good 
wholesome amusement (as well as market reports) every day. 


Send for complete catalog and name 
of nearest Magnavox Dealer 


THE MAGNAVOX CO., Oakland, Calif. 


New York Office, 370 Seventh Avenue 


Perkins Electric Limited, Canadian Distributors 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 1 


THE MASON FENCE CO. 
Bor 61 Leesburg, Ohio 
























Easy with the OTTAWA Log Gewt Woe 





$3 
4H. P. Engine for other work. 
to move. Sows Caster teen 10 men. Shigeed 
PREK Book" Wood Emeyclopedia”—today. 


OTTAWA co. 
981-T Wood Kansas 
‘Grre901-T, Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pe 





for $8 acord brings owner 


"Wood j 
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Your Farm from 
an Aeroplane 
By Russell Adams, Oklahoma 


| | | | + 





¢ one thing I am very sure; if you view 
your farm from an aeroplane it will 
so appeal to you that you will never be 
willing to sell it. It will be off the market 
for good. 

Maybe you feel about aeroplanes as I 
used to feel before taking my first flight— 
that the top of the windmill tower is 
plenty high enough to venture. If that 
be the case, please let me assure you that 
you wil! feel far safer in a plane, 3,000 feet 
up in the air, than you feel when you are 
giving the windmill wheel its periodic 
dose of grease or oil. 

It is a strange thing, but quite true, 
that when I was up in a plane, hundreds 
of feet from the ground, I felt that if I 
should step out I would not fall but 
remain suspended in the air. I always 
supposed that I would hold onto the seat 
with a death-like grip, with my hair 
standing on end, while cold chills chased 
each other up and down my quaking 
spine, but it didn’t pee out that way. 

In walking up to the plane, it reminded 
me of the time I walked down the church 
aisle with that little brown-eyed girl who 
is now my wife. I climbed in, seated my- 
self, and clamped my jaws together so the 
pilot would not mistake the chattering of 
my teeth for a knock in the motor. 

The propeller began to hum, the ma- 
chine quivered slightly and then made a 
quick run across the pasture for a hundred 
feet or so when I sensed a feeling of 
smoothness, and, glancing over the side 
of the fuselage, I saw the tops of the 
tallest trees far below us; we were up in 
the air, still alive, and best of all I had 
no sense of fear. 

We did not seem to be moving fast, but 
below us was Seward—three miles from 
the farm we left but a minute ago—and 
the train standing at the depot looked as 
if we could pick it up, put it in our pockets 
and take it home for baby to play with. 
The trucks and automobiles in the street 
looked like well-behaved fleas. 

The Oriole banks (turns) around a 
cloud and again we passed over the village 
on our way back to the farm, 

Over the farm we swept, 3,000 feet up, 
at a speed of seventy miles an hour—the 
pilot had reduced the speed so as to allow 
us a better view of our possessions. 

The alfalfa fields were. pieces of rich 
green velvet, the corn-field a beautiful 
piece of brown silk, the trees in the orchard 
rows of. tiny, green-capped soldiers guard- 
ing the miniature house in which we live. 

Distance lent enchantment to the view 
by taking her magic iron and smoothing 
out all the rough spots on the land. When 
viewed from the air a hill becomes flat, 
while hollows and ravines are leveled up. 
A creek, which we know is full of dandy 
swimming-holes and lined with giant 
oaks, is merely a trickle of water bordered 
by a band of dark green moss. Where is 
that unsightly hog lot with its straggling 
growth of ugly sunflowers? Can that 
tiny golden square be it? Well, well, we 
never knew before that it was beautiful! 
And those little red ants must be the 
Shorthorns in the big pasture. 

Then, as gently as a bird, we settled 
down in the pasture by the house and 
laughed as we watched chickens, guineas, 
ducks and turkeys breaking speed records 
as they scooted for the friendly shelter of 
the hen-house. 

If you are discouraged with the old 
place, maybe you’d better take a look at 
it from the clouds. ‘The vision will do 
you good, and will be worth ten times 
what it will cost. 
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What I Know About 
Henry Ford 


Continued from page 13 
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Our relations have been so close, and have 
covered so many years, that we talk to- 
gether with the utmost freedom. I some- 
times fear I criticize too much in our 
chats. I once suggested this to Mr. Ford, 
and he replied that criticism was like 
weeds in summer fallow: ‘Plowed under 
they make good fertilizer.” Another 
epigram I recall is frequently used by him 
in explanation of his parting company 
with men whom he has taken in when 
they had nothing, and let out when they 
had millions. It is this: “A fat dog 
won’t run.” 


NE of Mr. Ford’s hobbies is a $5,000,- 

000 hospital which he erected and 
maintains in Detroit, a closed hospital so 
far as general practitioners are concerned, 
treatment being given by the staff doetors 
and surgeons. It contains 1,200 rooms. 
He maintains a herd of sixty Guernseys 
to supply the necessary milk, and proposes 
to add 140 more shortly. He maintains a 
farm especially for the needs of this hos- 
pital; 160 acres being devoted to potatoes, 
and proportionate areas to other food- 
stuffs. 

After twenty years’ friendship with 
this interesting man I do not believe I can 
sum up his remarkable mental activities 
and “achieveménts betters than by this 
story: When he had perfected the worm- 
drive for his tractor the men whom. he 
calls “lead-pencil engineers,’ because they 
are theoretical rather than practical, said 
the thing was an utter impossibility. 

“Well, you see,” he said. “I didn’t 
know it was impossible, so I went ahead 
and did it.” 

Which, after all, is just about what he 
has been doing all his life. 
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For smoked meat, we find an empty, clean 
barrel an ideal storing place. By putting 
strings through all pieces of meat one can 
hang over 200 pounds in one barrel. We 
drive two or three rows of nails around 
the barrel at different heights for the 
bacon to hang from, and let the sausages 
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A Good Meat Sirage 























and hams hang on different length strings 
from rods (preferably metal) across the 
top. In this way the whole summer supply 
can be kept in a small space and no two 
pieces need touch, to cause mold. Cover 
tightly and flies can’t get at it. 

Montana. Ida M. Hewitt. 


Tire Valves 
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There’s a reason for it 


This motorist knows that properlyinflated 
tires make his car “ride like a parlor car” 
because they lay a track as they roll along 
—a track of springy, resilient air that ab- 
sorbs the irregularities of the road. 


He has learned that too much air makes 
his tires as hard and lifeless as solid rubber 
—that too little air causes tubes and shoes 
to wear out long before their time. 


There is a correct pressure for your tires. 
Send for our free book, “Air—the most elusive 
prisoner,” which tells you how to maintain the 
proper pressure and get 100% in comfort and 
service. 

The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge records 
your air pressure accurately. There are three 
types: the low pressure angle-foot gauge made 
especially for “balloon” tires; the straight 
gauge for standard passenger car tires; and the 
angle-foot for use with trucks, wire or disc 
wheels, and wheels with large spokes or thick 
brake drums. 

See the Schrader Exhibit at the National 
Auto Shows: New York, Jan. 5-12—Chicago, 

“Jan. 26-Feb. 2. 


Se SCHRADER'S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Toronto London 






































“She rideslikea parlor car!” 
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You can get this 
Schrader Angle - foot 
Tire Gauge or the other 
two types of Schrader 
Gauges at any motor 
accessory shop, garage 
or hardware store. 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Gauges 
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Kelly-Springfield—a name 
that inspires confidence 


Kelly-Springfield is one of the oldest and most respected 
names in the tire industry. 


Ever since the days when the carriages of President McKinley, 
President Faure of France, the Prince of Wales and other nota- 
bilities rolled on Kelly-Springfield tires, Kelly products have 
had an international reputation. 


Until about two years ago, the Kelly output was so com- 
paratively small and the prices so much higher than those 


asked for other tires that Kellys necessarily were sold prin- 
cipally in the large cities. » 


So great, however, was the demand for Kellys that a huge 
new plant was built. - This plant, with its far larger output and 
more efficient equipment, has made it possible to build even 
better tires than before at a lower cost. 


Today, the farmer can equip his car with the finest tires 
built for no more than he would have to pay for tires that 
never have had the Kelly reputation. 


! It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 


KELLY @ TIRES 
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Save the Woodlot 


By Wm. H. Meek 





lr is a shame the way some farmers 

neglect their woodlots. Trees that blow 
down during storms are allowed to remain 
as they fall, to rot and decay. Large 
heaps of brush are allowed to accumulate 
and litter the woods, preventing the 
growth of new trees and harboring rodents 
that do serious damage to orchards and 
crops that are nearby. These brush piles 
are first-class. places for forest fires to 
start. 

Fallen trees in a woodlot should imme- 
diately be cut up and disposed of. The 
stumps of these trees should be blasted 
out and hauled away. Dead trees that 
are standing should be cut, as they are of 
no good to the forest, but slow the growth 
of the little trees by shutting out the sun- 
light, the food of the little trees. 

In Germany, whenever a tree is cut or 
destroyed, two small trees must be planted 
to preserve the forests. This is part of 
the German law. We wish a feimilar law 
was in force in the United States. 

If every woodlot would be kept in the 
condition I have just stated there would 
be plenty of timber for the coming gen- 
eration. But as they are being kept now, 
in another century there will be no 
forests to speak of. 
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Ten Soybean Reasons 


Soybeans are gaining in favor as a 
legume because of the ease with which 
they can be used in a rotation. W. C. 
Etheridge, Missouri College of Agriculture, 
sums up the advantages of this crop as 
follows: 

1. They make a larger yield of seed 
than any other legume grown in the state 
—twenty to twenty-five bushels to the 
acre, in average seasons on good land. 

2. In Southwest, Central and North 
Missouri soybeans will make a larger 
yield of cured hay than any other annual 
legume. On any land in the state, not 
quite fertile enough to grow good crops of 
alfalfa or red clover, soybeans will produce 
abundantly the needed crop of: legume 
hay. 

3. Soybeans aré unexcelled for planting 
in combination with corn for hog or lamb 
pasture. They make a heavy yield of seed 
and their erect growth prevents trampling 
by grazing animals, so that the crop is 
eaten almost completely. 

4. Soybeans are remarkably drought- 
resistant. They thrive with great vigor 
through seasons when corn is a drought- 
stricken failure. 

5. They can be planted over a wide 
range of the season from corn-planting 
time until near the first of July, although 
the most favorable time for planting is 
near the first of June. 

6. They are nearly an ideal catch crop. 
By proper management a good yield of 
soybean hay can be produced on wheat 
or oats stubble; and in the failure-of wheat, 
oats, corn or clover, the land can be caught 
with a full crop of soybeans at any time 
between early summer and July 1. 

7. The soybean crop will fit in any 
standard rotation of crops in Missouri. 
A full season’s growth can be harvested in 
time to seed wheat on the same land. 

8. Soybeans have no special soil require- 
ment. If properly treated they will grow 
on any type of soil that will produce any 
standard Missouri crop. 

9. They leave the land in fine me- 
chanical condition and they cause little 
reduction in the supply of nitrogen. 

10. They have no important enemies— 
insects or diseases—at the present time in 
Missouri. 
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| 76 Acres of Pork—Milk— 
Chickens 


Continued from page 9 
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with him. Along with all the attention 
that must be given his farming and busi- 
ness operations, Mr. Kier takes an active 
part in community enterprises. He is 
president of the Buckhorn Corn Testing 
Association and a leader in other educa- 
tional and rural improvement projects. 

A worth-while recognition is accorded 
Mr. Kier for his part in the history of 
Iowa farm organization. Clinton county, 
where Mr. Kier formerly lived, claims the 
distinction of having had the first county 
farm bureau in the state. The first three 
names on Clinton’s membership roll are 
those of John Coverdale, a Mr. Phillips 
and L. P. Kier. That was in 1910. 

Coverdale is now secretary of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, living 
in Illinois; Phillips, the second signer, has 
since died and Kier is Iowa’s oldest farm 
bureau member—not in years but in 
length of service. 

Perhaps this distinction has contributed 
little to his success as a farmer, but it is 
certain that the same sound, forward- 
looking judgment and the desire and love 
for a better farm life which have guided 
his farming operations of recent years also 
guided the pen which wrote his name 
with that of Coverdale and Phillips thir- 
teen years ago. 





Paste for Sticking Labels 
on Sirup Cans 


To stick paper labels on tin cans used for 
maple sirup, use one-half ounce of water 
glass, one ounce of corn-starch and one 
and one-half pints of cold water. Add 
starch and water glass to the water, stir 
until smooth, then place in a double 
boiler and heat till the starch is like 
gelatin. Make new paste often, as it 
soon loses its sticking qualities. 


Before and After 
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over the radio. 


New York 











“THE AIR I§ FULL OF THINGS YOU SHOWLDN'T MIS8" 





Opening and closing prices are daily features 
of many broadcasting stations. 
tions are sent out that the farmer may 
know his selling prices before he ships. 


Broadcasting stations in all parts of the country are send- 
ing out daily—and sometimes several times a day—the 
latest market quotations on all grain, live stock, produce 
and other farm products. They give the latest news and 
the prices of stocks “on “change.” 
of farmers now guide their shipping by prices received 


Buy a good radio receiver and equip it with Eveready 
Radio Batteries. Then, wherever you are, you can get 
your news and quotations hot off the griddle from one 
or a number of the broadcasting stations. Eveready 
Radio Batteries will help your radio set to operate at its 
best. Be sure to ask for them when buying batteries. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Headquarters for Radio Battery information 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., Limited 
Factory and Offices: 
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Tens of thousands 


San Francisco 


Toronto, Ontario 


















































Ca idwell Sash Balances 


If you are going to 
BUILD or REMODEL 


those old windows 
USE 


Caldwell Sash Balances. 
They counterbalance sashes 
at any given point. They 
outwear ordinary weights and 
Cheapest method for 
Pat. Pend. moderni old windows, as 
at. Pe altnanene sashes and frames 
are not necessary. 
For sale at all Hardware Dealers, or 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., F. 7 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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, made sometimes with large corporations which buy the farm 
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Busybodies After the Farm Child 
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It is precisely in the decade after a 
child is five or six years old that he needs 


Z- Aaron Hardy Ulm ai 


infallibly follow the amendment would 
be in the hands of some of these soft- 





most urgently the kind of training in 

mind and character that only work can produce. As Mr. Ulm 
says in this article, even wealthy people used to make their children 
work, because they knew it was a necessary part of their training 
for life. And it is that way yet on most farms. 

But there is a kind of mushSheaded opinion abroad in the land 
that seems to consider work an evil, and hard work a device of 
Satan. The danger of the Child-Labor Amendment which Mr. 
Ulm is discussing is that the enforcement of the laws which would 


this country! 
Awful, isn’t it? 
Nearly 700,000 ‘‘work”’ on farms. They cut bushes, they weed 
gardens, they feed and milk cows, they chop and pick cotton, they 
help gather sugar-beets and truck, and some of them actually 
plow. Think of it! A few thousand youngsters still do what 
about nine out of ten successful men boast most proudly of having 
done in their teens—and in many cases earlier. They plow! 
This state of affairs is terrible. It must be stopped.- And a 
mighty propaganda, aimed at stopping it, is abroad. 
This propaganda or agitation is for an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution that will 
permit Congress to see 


Me: than 1,000,000 children are “gainfully employed” in 


brained child-cranks. _We have met 
them before in educational lines, and we are afraid of them. 
They are only one degree less nutty than the antivivisectionists. 
We have seen Government Bureaus in action, too, and we 
know how they tend to expand and to grasp after more power 
over the individual citizen, even as their mounting costs are 
demanding more taxes out of his pockets. It is a tendency of the 
Government that will have to be fought, and in the case of the 
Child-Labor Amendment, if it is to be fought, the time is now. 


products ungathered in the fields. This work of course is highly 
‘industrialized,’ and in only a general way is it agricultural. The 
people involved hardly can be classed as farmers. 

Advocates of the proposed Child-Labor Amendment say they 
want federal laws that would regulate this kind of farm work by 
children. They are not sure that they would go any further— 
at present. Distinctly, however, they want Congress to have 
the power to go further. 

And in justifying this they depend largely on alleged facts about 
the work of children in other than “industrialized” farming opera- 
tions. .For these now make up the great bulk of children who 
work on farms—in fact, they comprise about 60 per cent of the 

children of the country 
aideeil under sixteen, the cen- 





to it that John’s and 
Mary’s youth shall be 
one grand and glorious 
holiday, duly safe- 
guarded by a benevo- 
lent government bu- 
reau with a horde of 
lynx-eyed inspectors to 
take your place as the 
judge of what John 
and Mary should do. 


A New Amendment 
Proposed 


The proposed amend- 
ment as shaped up by 
the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate in the last session of Congress reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power concurrent with that of the 
several states to limit or prohibit the labor of persons under the 
age of eighteen years.” 

Many who are for giving Congress power to control child labor 
object to some parts of the amendment as worded. Some would 
omit the “concurrent” part. They contend that this merely 
will bring about confusion. With it left out the states still would 
be free, as they now are, to legislate as they please concerning the 
labor of minors of any age. Others would use merely “children’’ 
in the plaee of “persons under eighteen years.”’ This, they say, 
would allow Congress to pass laws regarding the labor of any- 
one under twenty-one. 

There are some, too, who would exempt the children of farmers 
from the amendment. But the leading child-laborites are opposed 
to this; they want Congress to have the power to limit or prohibit 
the labor of all children. They say that the amendment will not 
require Congress to pass laws of any kind on the subject, but 
that it should be so inclusive as to allow for any kind of federal 
laws which now or in future can be put over. 

What they would do now regarding farm children is not made 
clear, but it is evidert that they would want Congress to do some- 
thing; and no doubt ultimately Congress would be called on to 
do a great deal. 


The Sugar-Beet Children 


In the propaganda for the amendméent much is made of the 
American farm children who work. However, the ‘‘soft pedal’’ 
is applied to most of the details having to do with this phase of 
the subject. There is a good deal of specific wailing about chil- 
dren who are taken from the cities at certain periods to harvest 
truck in the East, or sugar-beets and shrimp in the West and 
South. Much of this probably is justified, even though these 
children are few. In the main they are of low-grade immigrant 
stock. They belong to families of the nomadic laborer type. 
They drift from city slums to farm districts where large quantities 
of common labor is needed at certain seasons. The beet. fields 
and some kinds of truck farms appeal to them, because the work 
is sueh as wy d member of a family, even five and six-year old 
children, can do. Much/ of this work is done under contract, 





So-called child er 4 in an onion field 


sus standard, who work 
at all. 


What Do Farm 
Children Do? 


In the last quarter 
of a century a great 
change as to the work- 
ing of children, both 
on farms and _ else- 
where, has taken place 
in this country. Per- 
sons who are not yet 
old can recall when 
nearly every child be- 
came a worker of some 
kind before reaching 
“sweet sixteen.” Even many wealthy people let or made their 
children do some work, because it was considered to be good for 
them, particularly the boys. It was looked on as a necessary part 
of one’s training for life. - It is that way yet on most farms. 

But the working of children in industry, such as in factories 
and mines, became appalling. A worthy movement for the regu- 
lation by law of such work began in this country about fifty years 
ago. As a result, virtually every state now has laws on the sub- 
ject. Even most of the southern states, whose backwardness in 
this matter used to cause much lament, now have good child-labor 
laws. In truth, industrial child labor, ain the cotton mills, now 
is less prevalent in the South than in New England. 

The South, however, leads as to child labor on farms. This is 
because of the negro population and cotton, in cultivating which 
there is much which children can do. 


Child Labor Decreasing Anyway 


The working of children in industrial occupations has decreased 
from 80 to 90 per cent in the last quarter of a century. This is 
due partly to state laws, no doubt, but also to the growing use of 
machinery, which steadily has reduced the amount of work which 
children can do, or which might be needed from them. Another 
cause is the extension and improvement of the schools, and still 


another is a finer sense of responsibility of parents to children. 


Less Even on Farms 


The effect of these other causes is shown by statistics having to 
do with child workers on farms. Except in a few isolated cases, 
and the indirect effect of compulsory school laws; no attempt has 
been made to regulate by law child labor of any kind on farms. 

Yet between 1910 ns | 1920 the number of children “gainfully 
employed” in agriculture, forestry and animal industry decreased 
more than 50 per cent. The 1910 census was taken in April; that 
of 1920 in January. Had the months been the same the decrease 
shown might not have been so large; but in any event it was 
tremendous, even greater than the average decrease in child 
labor in industrial occupations. 

However, of the 1,060,858 persons under sixteen and over ten 
years old recorded as “gainfully employed” in 1920, a total of 
Continued on page 70 
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A Promise That Has 


Never Been Broken 





You buy a promise when you buy 
‘‘Ball-Band” (Red Ball) Rubber Foot- 
wear. 


A promise of More Days Wear that 
has never been broken. 


Over ten million people have some 
kind of ‘“‘Ball-Band”’ Footwear right 
this minute. That means confidence 
and this confidence was earned by 
unvarying high quality for thirty- 
seven years. 

When you buy rubbers for every 
member of your family—and if you 
don’t buy them you will 
buy more shoes—ask for 
‘‘Ball-Band”’ (Red Ball). 


The extra wear in every 
pair will be a worth-while 
saving. 


We make nothing but footwear— 
and we know how 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co. 
307 Water St. Mishawaka, Ind. 


‘The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 


















































Women’s 


1-Buckle 
. All Rubber 
Arctic 


1-Buckle Gum 
Perfection 
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QO days LIBERAL trial | 


An All-Fuel Engine-This ~V 
Standard WITTE Burns Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas | fle bBest All-Purpose 

(No Special Attachment Needed) Engine Built Today! 


Note These Superior Points: 


1—Light-weight, yet so durable that the 
WITTE is sold on a LIFETIME 
guarantee. 

2—Valve-in-head—the standard engine 
design for surplus, dependable power. 


































Here is the answer to the demand for 
cheaper power — and the opportunity 
to show a profit of $1,000.00 or more 
this year. With the WITTE Throt- 
tling-Governor Engine you can do all 
the jobs easily and quickly at a frac- 
tion of the cost of “hired help.” 

3—Throttling governor—even steady 


Makes All Farm Work oor: metoin: yor Mery 
Easy and Cheap Pres. 4—Burns all fuels—no special attach- 


This WITTE Engine stands alone as the standard of farm casensamppneyee ted 


power — with steady and reliable performance at any rr perfect high 





vo Regardless of the work oe pumping, grinding feed, 6—Self-adjusting carburetor—no chance 
sawing wood, churning, etc., — it makes all work easy and to waste fusi. 

cheap. Easily moved from place to place, you can 7—Speed Regulator makes one engine 
save the work of several men all the time. handle many jobs. 


The Real ALL o PURPOSE Engine These are only a few of the 50 special 


features that make the WITTE ENGINE 
This WITTE Engine burns any fuel, — kerosene, gas- the standard—and the best engine you can 
oline, distillate or gas—the cost of operation is always use at any price. 
small. Equipped with the WITTE Speed Regulator, . 
the power range enables you to do all jobs at a big saving. All Sizes 9 to 25 H. P. 
(ik The WITTE Engine is equipped 
| sores with ith the famous WICO MAG- 


amous a8 ; 
Wico Magneto NETO—a guarantee of efficient 


| operation in all weather and temp- Ny) Lib al T ~ 
i eratures. The most dependable and best ignition system ays er rl 
known today. Far — and more economical than So confidentam I that the WITTE Engine will 
the old style battery ignition. solve every power problem that I offer to send it on 
90 days test—use it on the hardest 
Sold DIRECT from FACTORY to YOU Gcananree *°% 2° if it is not right, ru 
make it right, without expense to 


i Remember this—my engine is sold direct to you by theman who you. I guarantee the WITTE Engine for a 
; builds it and I have over 100,000 satisfied customers all overthe LIFETIME. 


4 world. This WITTE Engine, at the lowest price in history, is the o e 
a result of over 40 years devoted to building engines in the largest Mail This Coupon Toda yf 
i individual engine plant in the world. 
4 OS Re Oe ee a A OG oe 


Write Today For My ; ED. H. WITTE 
BIG FREE ENGINE Book t "W627 ‘Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


627 
I want every progressive farmer to write me today for my big free - a J 
illustrated engine book and my special selling plan which puts a Without obligating me in any way, please send me t 
WITTE to work on your place for only a few dollars and gives you [J *t °"ce your big engine book and full details, prices, etc. 2 














nearly a year to payk NO OBLIGATION—just write me—that’s all. 
—ED. H. WITTE, President & 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS? 


1627 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | ERE RR I a 
1627 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA i a Gs G8 OS GO OS Ot Oe 
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Has the ‘Two-Purpose 


poe oF oe ee By George M. Rommel OSes. | = a | @) 
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Cow Failed? 
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HE cow is the female of the bovine 


~ 


milk; their calves make good beef when 














species. Her duty in life is to ™ (a 

bring a calf into the world and give 
milk enough to nurture that calf until it is old enough to shift for 
itself. This much accomplished, her obligation to the race bovine 
is, for the time being, fulfilled. A cow that goes that far and no 
farther can only be classed as a beef cow. There is no question 
about it—no possible argument. All she produces is a calf and 
all the calf is good for is to raise another like her, or be turned 
to meat or work, and there is not much work any more that a 
steer is asked to do. So we know with some exactness what a 
beef cow is. We are not so sure about the proper classification 
and accurate description of a dairy cow. 

When we take advantage of the maternal instincts of the cow, 
breed, feed and handle her so that her mammary glands secrete 
much more milk than is ordinarily needed for the sustenance of a 
lusty calf, we make her more and more a dairy cow. If the calves 
are all knocked in the head as soon as they are born, and the old 
cow herself is sent to the butcher when she is worn out, just hide 
and bones and tough gristly muscle—salvage to bring what it will 
—why, then we can only eall 
that kind of a bossie a dairy 


properly fed and they themselves can be 
fattened off for beef at any time. There 
are not so many of such cows as there used to be and the dairy 
specialists usually say that we ought-to get rid of them entirely, 
but The Farm Journal did not ask me é0 write this article to tell 
readers what ought to be done, but to state the facts about the 
dual-purpose cow. What is she? What is she good for? Has she 
a place on our farms? 

I have defined the dual-purpose cow in the preceding paragraph. 
She occupies the middle ground between straight beef production 
and straight dairying. Some people insist that she is good for 
neither the one or the other. They are like the fellow who went 
to the circus and saw a giraffe for the first time—to such men 
“there ain’t no such animal” as a dual-purpose cow. 

Britain’s Cows Mostly Dual-Purpose 
Well, let us see. On the continent of Europe, there are no breeds 
of beef cattle that can be compared with the British breeds. Most 


of the beef those people get on the continent comes from breeds 
of cattle the cows of which are 





cow. | 


Dairy Cows, under 
the Census 


Down sa Weshlniaticie: when 
we were making up the 
schedules for the agricultural 
census, we had many a lively 
argument about the language 
which should be used to in- 
struct the enumerators as to 
just what Uncle Sam meant 
when he asked a farmes to tell 
him how many dairy cows he 
had. Until the 1920 census, 
cows were classed as “dairy 
cows” and “other cows,” but 
in 1920 the census people made 
an effort to draw a line between 
cows on the basis of the use 
made of them. So the enumer- 
ators were instructed to ‘‘class- 
ify all cattle as beef cattle or 
as dairy cattle according to 
the principal purpose for which 
they are kepf.” 

Under this plan the Census 
Bureau believes that a more 
accurate count was made than ever before of the cows that produce 
the raw material for the American dairy industry. If a farmer 
kept a herd of Shorthorn or Red Polled cows mainly for the milk 
which he got from them, they were counted as dairy cows. If 
he even went so far as to have some black muleys or whitefaced 
cows in his milking herd, no matter how little milk they actually 
gave, the enumerators were to report them as dairy cows. On the 
other hand, if the herd was kept mainly for the beef which it pro- 
duced, whether it was good beef or not, the enumerators classed 
them as beef cows and so reportéd them. 


Lots of Middle Ground 


So, you see, there is a big middle ground between the strictly beef 
cow on the one hand, and the strictly dairy cow on the other. You 
can travel a long way, on a chart, from a cow whose steer calf 
weighs 1,000 pounds on the hoof at twelve to fourteen months 
old, to another whose heifer calf produces 1,000 pounds of butter- 
fat during her sixth or seventh year of life. The farmer whose 
cows produce 1,000-pound baby beeves will not bother much 
about milk yields; and a man whose cows average over 500 pounds 
of butterfat a year can afford to ignore any possible beef revenue. 
Both are specialists and the greatest profits will come to each 
from the highest possible perfection of his specialty. 

The farmers who do not want to specialize either in beef or 
dairy production, but always 
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The registered Shorthor 
Tener, Washingtonville, N. 
of milk; 581 pounds of fat. 





n cow, Bare Fashion, 


of 515 pounds of butterfat when seven years old and another 318 
pounds of fat as a two-year-old 


kept mainly for dairy produc- 
tion, and a lot of it is just 
plain old cow. 

The beef value of a dairy 
cow has a very positive place 
in the bookkeeping of the 
thrifty farmers on the other 
side of the English Channel, 
and when we cross over into 
Great Rgitain most of the cows 
are of the dual-purpose kind. 
In England, especially, the 
great majority of dairy cows 
are Shorthorns. The Jerseys 
and Guernseys never obtained 
much of a foothold there and 
it has been only during the 
last ten years that the Hol- 
steins—Friesians, as they call 
them—have come in. 

The English people get their 
milk from Shorthorn, Red 
Polled and Devon cows and 
even go to Herefords for some 





sets 8 


owned by H. E. 


Y. Record at 7 years: 17,077 pounds of it. Seotchmen milk Short- 
One of her daughters oniailins a record horns and sometimes their 
Angus cows, and are not 


averse to butchering an Ayr- 
shire cow when she’s fat, as 
she easily may be. The 
British appetite for beef gives a higher value to the meat by-product 
of the dairy cow and that accounts for the development of so 
many breeds of dual-pfirpose cattle in England, for meat is an 
important by-product of dairying, a fact..we in this country 
usually ignore. 
Size Required in Registry Rules 

The Red Polled Cattle Club’s advanced registry sules require that 
a cow to qualify must score at least 80 points of the official scale 
of 100 points, must weigh at least 1,100 pounds and must have 
produced at least 6,000 pounds of milk or 300"pounds of butterfat 
in 12 months. One Red Polled cow has produced over 20,000 
pounds.of milk with nearly 900 pounds of butterfat and there are 
a number of records of over 10,000 pounds with butterfat yields 
of 600 to 700 pound# : 

The rules of the Shorthorn Record of Merit require that a cow 
commencing a record on or before the day she is 30 months old 
must make 5,250 pounds of milk or 210 pounds of fat within a 
year. These requirements are gradually increased until the 
minimum requirement for a cow starting her record when five 
years old or over is 8,000 pounds of milk or 300 pounds of butter- 
fat in a year. 

The average yearly milk production of 1,553 Shorthorn cows 
in the Record of Merit is 8,477 pounds; the average yearly fat pro- 
duction of 1,031 cows is 352. 





keep as many cattle as their 
farms will carry to consume 


Number Pounds 


pounds, with an average fat per- 


Per cent Pounds centage of 3.89. The best but- 


roughage, produce manure and a Breed 7  ofcows milk | fat fat. terfat record for Shorthorn cows 
so keep up soil fertility, are the pire Sear es Sale ee Pet as 4 in the United States is 692 
ines, Whoes come coor OS 1 Gales terete ante pounds, made by Snowdrop, 


middle ground between the ex- 
treme beef type and the extreme 
dairy type. 

The best of these cows pro- 
duce a profitable amount of 


a a ag P 
Jersey (5-yr.-olds and over) 





3,429 

4,124 

This table, by Professor Eckles, gives the average production 
of dairy breeds 


10,377 1.98 516 cow owned by Sherwood Farms, 
9,281 5.28 490 Far Hills, N. J. The best dairy 
record of a Shorthorn cow was 
made by the Australian cow, 
Continued on page 40 
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New types of automobiles are sure to make their appearance. 





Here are some Ger- 


man machines of the latest design, which are supposed to give less resistance to 


the wind. 





No running boards are seen, as the 
Forty to fifty miles are run on one gallon of gasoline. 


door of each side is the E step-out. 


Do you like them? 
© K. & H. 
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This refueling is a dangerous performance. 


™ chines crashed 








In Montreal, winter sports attract pleasure lovers from all over the world. Here we have a new type 
of motor-driven snow sleigh which is propelled by a gasoline engine, has caterpillar wheels, can climb 


over embankments with ease, and is capable of going from twenty-five to forty miles an hour. 
machine is carrying a happy crowd of young folks who are later to take a snow-shoe walk 


Pictures for Our Folks 





For more than thirty-five years Philadelphia has staged this unique parade every New 


Year's Day. 


embroidered. 


The mummers, or 


“shooters,” 
ingmen, each club with a captain, one of whom is shown above. 
elaborate and many of them very expensive, being made of silks and satins richly 

Prizes are offered by the city, and hundreds of thousands of visitors view 
the parade, which is unlike anything else in the country ©U.&U 


as they are called, are mostly young work- 
e costumes are very 
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Recently the 
tube that carried the“ gas”’ from one car to the other became 
_. entangled in the wing of the lower machine and both! ma- 


K. & H. 





Satin seems to be a favorite with our girls 
this winter, and here is a very beautiful 
own of black satin with a sheik gree of 


enna and gold embroidery 





© 


This is a close-up view of the costumes worn by two 


members of one of the New Year clubs 


© U. & U. 
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Belgium Melotte 


in Ti | amported Separator 














| Self-Balancing Bowl 


HE Belgium Imported Melotte contains the 

famous single-bearing, self-balancing bowl. This 
: patent Bowl hangs from one frictionless ball bear- 
ing and spins like a top. It is self-balancing. It skims 
as perfectly after 15 years use as when new. Positively 
cannot get out of balafice—cannot vibrate and thus 
cause cross currents which waste cream by re-mixing 
with milk. Send coupon below today. Get the FREE 
Book that tells about this great Melotte. 
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After Trial 


We will send an imported Belgium Melotte Cream Separator direct to your 
farm on a 30 days’ absolutely Free Trial. Use it just as if it were your own 
' machine. Put it to every possible test. Compare it with any or all others. 
Sal in The Melotte is easy to keep clean and sanitary because it has only one-half 
the tinware of other separators. Turns so easily that bowl spins 
25 minutes after you stop cranking, unless brake is applied. No 
other separator has or needs a brake. After you have tried it 30 
days, and you know it is the separator you want to buy, pay 
$7.50 down and balance in small monthly payments. 


hap Free Trial 


Gg 
— ies Your choice of any model. NO MONEY 
DOWN—FREE TRIAL—SMALL 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS—DUTY FREE. 
This wonderful Belgium Melotte Separator 
& 







farmers—picked by dairy experts throughout 
the world to be the “‘king” of all separators 
ever manufactured. It has broken all records 
for Efficiency of Skimming, Ease of Turning, 
Convenience of Operation and Durability, 
Send the coupon below for Big Free Book, 


si W rite? 


F TREE 
MILKER Mail coupon for catalog giving full description of this wonderful 


cream separator. Don’t buy any separator until you have found out 
all you can about the Melotte and details of our 15-year guarantee. 
Don’t wait— be sure to mail the coupon TODAY! 

TOPE 


P ine Tr @@ : The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mer. 


ilk 2843 West 19th Street, Dept.25-01 Chicago, Ill. 
Milker 2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Without cost to me or obligation in . please send me the 
ATLAST! Here isa Melotte eatalog which tells the full story of this wonderful sep- 
milker with seven arator and M. Jules Melotte, ita inventor and hundreds of letters 
years’ successful rec- from American farmers. 
ord back of it. A milker 
that is as supreme 
among milkers as the 
Melotteis among sepa- 
rators.. Every ownerot Pit Gi oe ee i ete 
8or more cows can now 
afford to buy. Send to- 





Duty x. has been picked by a jury of thousands of 
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day for our special County...----------------+----------- HOt... --.--ennennen-ne--- 
Pine Tree small-herd 
offer. How many cows do you mille? _...... 2. -- 
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Where men must wear 
all-leather shoes 


HE freezing, biting breath of the North demands soles and 

heels of leather. Nothing else will do. Nothing else will 
withstand the bitter cold. Nothing else will protect the feet 
and at the same time let them breathe. Nothing else will guard 
against that terror of the white man in the arctic—frost-bite. 
Nothing else has such strength for such light weight. 


What about your feet? You do not have to contend with 
these extreme conditions, but the same principles apply to your 
shoes! Do you shut your feet behind a non-porous substance 
so that they become damp and uncomfortable, tender and often 
sore? Or do you let them breathe through the pores of leather? 


When leather is tanned, the natural pores of the animal’s 
hide are kept in the finished product. A leather sole is ac- 
tually a second skin for your feet. Through those pores the 
heat escapes—your feet are cool, comfortable and healthy. 
Leather soles keep your feet cool in summer, for the heat can 
escape. They are warm in winter, for your feet do not per- 
spire, become damp and cold. 


Leather wears. Leather is composed of thousands upon thou- 
sands of tiny fibres. These give it its wonderful strength and 
toughness. These give leather its resilience. Leather supports 
the arches—that’s why you are less tired after walking or 
standing in all-leather shoes. 


Always ask for the all-leather shoe. It will give you perfect 
foot-ease and foot-health as well as the last word in shoe style. 
Tell the repairman that only leather will do. 


e 


The return upon capital invested in the business of tan- 
ning sole and belting leather is less than that on almost 
any other major industry. Yet tanning is one of the 
nation’s greatest industries, touching the life of every 
citizen. The actual health of every man, woman and child 
in the country is dependent upon good leather foot-wear. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Nothing takes the place of 


LEATHER 
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Cow Failed? 


Continued from page 37 








Mabel 15th Darabelara. She is credited 
with 29,423 pounds of milk containing 
1,316 pounds of fat. 


Milk and Fat Records 


According to Professor Eckles of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the advanced registry 
records of the dairy breeds in the United 
States compare favorably with the records of 
dual-purpose:-breeds. See the table on page 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America reports that up to 1923, 16,094 
cows of all ages had made long-time tests. 
The average length of these tests was 332 
days, the average milk production 15,508 
pounds and the average fat production 526 
pounds. 

All these records are far above the average 
milk and butterfat production of dairy cows 
in the United States. They represent the 
best of the respective breeds. They are in- 
teresting comparisons of the dairy produc- 
tion possibilities of the different breeds and 
as such are valuable. It is worth noting 
that the cows of the dual-purpose breeds do 
not make a bad showing when their records 
are compared with those of the straight 
dairy breeds. 

Dual-purpose cows have a creditable 
record as beef producers. Shorthorn steers 
sired by Record of Merit bulls have stood 
well in the show rings and in carcass contests 
at the International and other shows. 


Two Calves to One Cow 


Some farmers make a practise of raising two 
calves on one cow, milking the cows from 
which the calves are taken, or buying beef 
calves from their neighbors and doubling up 
on all their cows. Shorthorn cows are 
usually used for this purpose and it is a prac- 
tise which is worth extending. Several years 
ago the Government made some studies of 
the cost of raising beef cattle in the Middle 
West. 

It was found that the cheapest method of 
raising them was*when calves were doubled 
up on the cows in this way, the cost of raising 
them to weaning time being less than half 
the cost where but one calf ran with one cow. 
The next cheapest to produce were the 
calves which were taken from their mothers 
at birth and raised by hand, the cows being 
milked and the milk sold; next were the 
calves which were allowed to nurse the cows 
after they had been partially milked by the 
owners. The most expensive to raise were the 
calves which ran with their dams and got all 
the milk. 


Grandad’s Old Red Cow Was 
a Dual-Purpose One 


Have dual-purpose cattle a place on Ameri- 
can farms? Well, they are there already and 
they have been there since the Pilgrims 
brought over the red cattle from England in 
1624 by the ship Charity which sailed from a 
Devonshire port. The good old red cows 
which we knew as kids and which our grand- 
fathers boasted about were Shorthorns and 
Devons, and no doubt the old ‘‘muleys’’ had 
a dash of Red Poll in them. Until after the 
Civil War we got practically all our milk 
from such cows. 


Maintaining the Fertility Balance 


To produce a maximum of profit, to keep 
the fertility balance on the right side of the 
ledger, all the roughage produced on a farm 
should be eaten by livestock, and cattle will 
take care of that better than any other kind. 
The farm that buys commercial fertilizers 
and sells clover hay is going backwards and 
its owner getting poorer every year. A 
farm without livestock is like the play with- 
out Hamlet. 

Whether the cattle farmer will go in for 
beef or dairy or dual-purpose cattle is a 
problem each man must work out*for him- 
self. If he decides on dual-purpose stock, 
let him hew to the line and stay within the 
limits of one breed. Life is too short to try 
to build up a dual-purpose herd by crossing. 
A lot of mongrels are more likely to be pro- 
duced than anything else. 
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Sick House Plants 
By Jane Leslie Kift 
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URING midwinter season many of the 

plants that were so beautiful and green 
in early fall, become stunted and are in a 
thoroughly wretched looking ‘condition. 

There are many reasons for this change. 
Usually, the atmosphere is at fault. Plants 
require a warm, moist air, and in our houses, 
be they ever so modern, we have just the 
reverse. The air is warm and dry. This 
lack of moisture always causes -a gradual 
lack of vitality. 

The kitchen, especially if the laundry work 
is done there, is really the ideal place for 
plants. The atmosphere there is usually 
moist, due to steam from cooking and 
laundry work. 


Rust Causes Much Frouble 


Once a plant becomes stunted, which means 
it has ceased to grow, just that soon, in nine 
cases out of ten, it becomes affected with a 
disease called rust. The foliage becomes 
hard and the ends of the shoots black and in 
many cases gnarled and twisted. 

Heliotrope, verbena and fuchsia are espe- 
cially susceptible to such ills, although 
young, growthy plants are not so easily in- 
jured unless they have been propagated from 
rusty stock. 

The rust usually comes from want of vigor 
in the plant, which has been growing in the 
same window all winter with but little fresh 
air, and so has become thoroughly pot bound 
and impoverished. In this condition, a 
plant at once falls prey to the disease de- 
scribed above. 

When this condition arises, the first thing 
to do is to remove the pot to a cooler place, 
with just sufficient heat to keep the plant 
from freezing. Then give all the air possible. 
If it is the season for planting out in the 
yard, the plant could be set out; it would 
soon recover and grow out of the disease, 
showing clearly that a change is needed, but 
cold weather conditions prevent this simple 
first-aid method being practised. 

If you can not, for want of room, repot 
the sick plants, then they should be well cut 
back and, as soon as they begin to show new 
growth, give them manure water, mild at 
first and stronger afterward. They will at 
once show signs of life and begin to push 
out vigorously, thus outgrowing disease. 
By planting-out time they will be fine, 
healthy plants once more, if they have been 
closely watched and cared for. 

Primroses that have been flowering all 
winter will be pretty well filled with seed 
pods. These flower shoots should be cut 
back, all yellow leaves picked off and the 
plants fed with strong manure water. This 
treatment will at once cause them to send 
up more flower stalks, and you will get quite 
a generous show of bloom from them before 
warm weather. But if you fail to take this 
trouble they will stop blooming. 


a 


Several potato dusting rings were formed 
last summer in Sullivan county, N. H. The 
organizations are simple, consisting usually 
of two, three or four farmers who join in 
buying a dusting machine. Each man uses 
it as it is needed. Where the patch is not 
larger than an acre, the system seems to 
work out very satisfactorily. Fifteen ma- 
chines were placed in the county in a few 
days and three tons of dust. While it is not 
believed that as efficient control of late 
blight is secured by this method as by a 
liquid spray, the use of a duster is undoubt- 
edly superior to no protection at all. So far 
as bugs alone are concerned, dusting works. 








The considerate farmer does the 
shaking after the fruit is all picked 
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*STRAIGHT-LINE” 


Rubber Overshoes for the entire family 











It is very easy 
to identify the best rubber footwear 


It is marked with a Red Line ’round the top. That is the 
sign of the genuine “Hi-Press” rubber footwear— made by 
Goodrich—backed by 54 years of experience—and preferred 
by millions! 


If you want to save money on your rubber footwear bills; if 
you want absolutely uniform quality; if you want that long, 
unequalled service thar has earned universal approval from 
men who appreciate real footwear—see that the Red Line 
marks your next pair. 


ry 7 ry 


Sixty-five thousand dealers sell and recommend “Hi-Press” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Goodrich 
HI-PRESS 


Bubber Footwear 
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Burpee’s Annual 


Theleading American 
Seed Catalog 


Burpee’s Annual is the cata- 
log that tells the plain truth 
about the Best Seeds That 
Grow. It describes the Burpee 
Quality Seeds. 

The best advertisement we 
have are the successful gardens 
in all parts of America grown 
from Burpee’s Seeds. 

Market gardeners and com- 
mercial florists use Burpee’s 
Annual as a reference book, 
while it is so interesting and 
easy to read that a million 
amateurs use it as their garden 


TEAR HERE 





Burpee’s Annual is a hand- 
some book of 188 pages with 
more than two hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers 
illustrated inthecolorsof nature. 

If you are interested in gar- 
dening, Burpee’s Annual will 
be mailed to you free. Write for 
your “‘Annual”’ today. 

Tear off the coupon and fill in 
yournameand address below. 








W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Seed Growers 


Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
84-1 
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; Naming New Fruits 
By C. P. Close 











HE work of naming new fruits comes 
primarily through the American 
Pomological Society, and since I am 
chairman of the committee on new fruits 
and am officially interested in new fruits 
in the Department of Agriculture, I am 
in very close touch with the naming of 
these fruits, and am often asked whether 
certain seedlings are good enough to be 
named and propagated. 
In order to discuss the present method 
of naming fruits it will be nec- 


society that the names of all new fruits be 
sent in to be registered and if the names 
submitted do not agree with the code of 
nomenclature, the introducer is so advised 
and asked to make such changes in the 
name that it will comply with the code. 

It has required a great deal of labor to 
assemble all the names of fruit varieties 
appearing in American horticultural litera- 
ture and to group together the- names 
which apply to the same variety. Some 





essary to go back. into the 
history of the Ameri¢an Pomo- 
logical Society which was or- 
ganized in 1848. One of the first 
phases of work attacked by the 
society was the clarifying of 
fruit nomenclature. A com- 
mittee was appointed to assem- 
ble the names under which 
varieties were known and it 
was found that most varieties 
had at least two names, and 
some a great many. Where it 
was possible to determine the 
original name it was adopted 
as the true variety name and 
all of the others were con- 
sidered synonyms. 

This work progressed year 
by year and, as the society did 
not have sufficient funds to 
publish the material, an agree- 
ment was made with the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
whereby the department printed it as 
fruit nomenclature bulletins. A _ very 
large bulletin on apple nomenclature, a 
good-sized one on pear nomenclature, and 
two or three other smaller nomenclature 
bulletins were printed. The fruit men 
began purifying their fruit nomenclature 
fifty years before the vegetable men tried 
to purify theirs, and that is why fruit 
nomenclature is in its present advanced 
condition. 

The code of nomenclature of the Ameri- 
can Pomologiéal Society permits the use 
of not more than two words for a variety 
name, but strongly prefers a single simple 
name. Such words as seedling, hybrid, 
beurre, etc., are not allowed. Names with 
initials or the possessive sign are also not 
permissible. We 
recommend that 
geographical names 
such as the names 
of rivers, moun- 
tains, counties, 
towns, etc., be used 
so as to tie up the 
name of the variety 
with the section of 
country where it 
originated. 

The code does 
not permit the use 
of the name of a 
person for a variety 
unless the person 
consents to its use 
in that way. De- 
scriptive adjectives 
are not permitted, 
nor the use of the 
name of a person 
or firm before the 
name of the variety, 
as, Stark’s Deli- 
cious. The object 
is to keep the names 
of fruits as simple 
as possible. It is 
the wish of the 
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On this tablet are the words: 
“Ephraim Wales Bull planted seeds of 
a wild Labrusca grape found growing 
on this hillside, which after three gen- 
erations through his work and wis- 
dom became in this garden in Sep- 
tember, 1840, the Concord grape” 
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This latticework encloses the original Concord 


grape-vine at Concord, Mass. 


of the long-used three-word names like 
Rhode Island Greening were continued 
because they could not well be shortened. 





Orchard and Garden Notes 


Black heart of potatoes is not caused by 
overheating, as formerly believed, but by 
lack of ventilation in storage, tests in 
New York State show. This trouble is 
not transmitted through the seed tubers. 


Three new strawberries are being 
shoved into the limelight by New York 
Experiment Station, at Geneva. They 
are Beacon, Bliss and Bouquet. Beacon 
is early, Bliss early midseason, Bouquet 
late midseason. 


Original Concord Grape: By the side 

of the road which 
“ passes through 
Concord, N. H., 
stands a stone slab 
marking the birth- 
place of the Con- 
cord grape. Back 
from the street, 
enclosed by lattice- 
work, is the original 
vine itself, still in a 
good state of pre- 
servation, and 
almost ninety years 
old. Ephraim 
Wales Bull, who 
brought out the 
Concord grape, in 
his boyhood days, 
became interested 
in grape culture 
through sickness 
which required that 
much of his time be 
spent out-of-doors. 
He searched among 
the wild grapes for 
a seedling that 
would be suited to 
the New England 
climate and after 
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many disappointments found the wild 
Labrusca grape which in its native state 
was of poor quality. After eliminating 
several traits of this grape which were ob- 
jectionable, and constantly working to 
strengthen its quality, he was able to give 
to the world the Concord grape in Sep- 
tember, 1840. Today in the northern 
section of this country, no gr: - is so fav- 
ored as the Concord. Walter S. Jordan. 


Try nitrate of soda on your vineyard, 
but first be sure it is well drained, culti- 
vated, thoroughly sprayed and pruned. 
Apply 250 or 300 pounds per acre, in two 
lots; the first shortly after leaves unfold, 
the second several weeks later. Broadcast 
the nitrate and harrow it in. 


We hear that Frank Barnes, Lewis county, 
N.Y., sold a two-acre crop of ginseng for 
$4,000. “Interesting if true,” 
ment of L. C. 1., 


is the com- 
who sends us this item. 


A California rancher raised $50,000 
crop of beans, and the price fell before 
they could be marketed, so he dgcided to 
try watermelons. He found that the seeds 
bring twice as much as the melons. He 
now raises melons for the seeds, sells them 
for from fifty to seventy-five cents a 
pound, and invites tourists to free water- 
melon feasts, in order to save the cost of 
labor in extracting the seeds. H. 


The tomato is a vegetable—in Missouri, 
anyway. The Missouri State Board 
Agriculture got the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry to make this statement: ‘The 
tomato is a vegetable, without question, 
and has always been So regarded by 
horticulturists, even though it does bear 
its fruit above ground in a manner similar 
toafruit crop. The plant is closely related 
to the potato and eggplant, being a mem- 
ber of the ore known family known as 
the Solanac 


I have had fine dahlias in abundance 
from seedlings started in boxes in the 


house, and even seedlings started in a bed 
outside in April made good blooming 
plants. If you want an interesting dis- 


play, buy an ounce of good double dahlia 
seeds containing all the classes. There 
will be many singles and semi-doubles 
among them when they bloom, and you 
will find that the variety is endless. | 
have grown many plants, but a lot of 

hundred seedling dahlias furnished as 
much genuine pleasure as anything I ever 
grew. L.H. Cobb. 


Pineapple pears are being boosted in 
Georgia. The fruit is adapted to the 
South, primarily the region that includes 
Eastern South Carolina, Lower Georgia, 
all of Florida, and lower parts of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. The soil there 
sums the fruit, and the climate is just 


right. The trees bloom March grow 
rapidly and ripen fruit August 1. These 


pears are said to be blight-proof. The 
trees have been tried in the section around 
the Great Lakes, but not with success. 
Only a few nurseries in the South have 
trees to sell. Georgia Experiment Station, 
Experiment, Ga., will send a list of these 
nurserymen on request. 


Jerome Judd, Connecticut, says St. 
tegis raspberries are a humbug. I set 
twenty-four plants about seven years ago, 
in the spring. In the fall of that same 
year we had a few blossoms and fruit, 
then the next spring and fall more fruit, 
and of course these plants increased, and 
from that little patch last year I sold 
about $10 worth of fruit. Last week I 
picked nine pints, today (July 14) I picked 
eight pints. The little patch is about 
9 x 27 feet. Late in the season they stop 
bearing for about two or three weeks, and 
then bear until the berries are frozen stiff. 
Our plants are usually covered with blos- 
soms when snow comes. 

Massachusetts. Grace E. Metcalf. 
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Trees-Fruits-Shrubs-Ornamentals 
Evergreens-Etc.--Big Bargains 


If low prices talk--if quality counts with 
tomer—because I have what you are looking for--Fruit Tree Small 
Fruits, Shade Trees, Evergree 
all varieties--over 400 acres of the 
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formation, Just 


book like it. It’s 
THE W. F. 
31 E. Market St. 





38 years in the business. No other 


STRAWBERRIES 
THE BEST MONEY CROP 

grow them. Get our 

Book of Berries and learn how. Lots 

of dependable STRAWBERRY in- 


the kind you want. 


free. Write today. 


ALLEN CO. 
Salisbury, Md. 
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VICK’S =. GUIDE 


For 1924 75th Anniversary Editio 
Now ready—leading authority on vegetable, farm and 
flower seeds, plants, bulbs. Handsomely illustrated 
Planting instructions. Best yet.Send for free copy to-day 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, ee N. Y. 






Flower City 














Write toda: 


Prices sensationall 


—Don’t delay. 


FARM SEED 


low. Alfalfa, $9.90 per bu. ; 

$4.30; Sweet Clover, 3; Clover and Timothy mixed, $4.80; Soy Beans, $2.50; 
for our special wholesale prices and buy your seeds now, 
Have big bargains in all Field and Grass Seeds, Our seeds tested, 
guaranteed and sold on 60 days’ approval. Buy your seeds direct and save the extra 
profit. We can save you bi 
and garden seed guide, 


Home of Berry SeedCo. A. A. BERRY SEED CO., 


money. 
Eastern orders shipped from eastern warehouse, 


) ALL SAMPLES FREE 
Clover $2 Per Bu. 


; Timothy, $3.20; Alsike and Timothy, 
Rape, $4.25. 
Seed crops short. 


Write for free samples, special prices and big field 


BOX 209 _ CLARINDA, 1OWA 
















this Free 


Book 





ROSES, VINES, BERRIES, SHRI SHRUBS | 


We know the varieties sent you are just what you order 
and guarantee them to be absolutely healthy and vigor- 
ous—we sell direct from our 400-acre Nursery at cost 
of production plus one profit. 
customers get better trees at suc +h exceptionally 
low price. 
log. It tells just the things you should know about 
our nursery stock, 
planting and the care of fruit trees, shrubs, vines, 
roses and berries. 


We Prepay Transportation Charges. See Catalog 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 


We're responsible; look up our rating. Dansville Pioneer Nurseries i 





That’s why Maloney 
Send today for our big Descriptive Cata- 


and much valuable information on 


21 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
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4 Dv Burrill 
The $1,000.000 ° 
Strawberry 


On ly 7339 Per M 


is only one of our successful varieties, 
grown on new ground and developed to 
———- Other varieties include Bun 
pecial, Cooper, Eaton, Champion,as well 
as Dr. Burrill, the $1,000,000 Straw- 
berry. Also Blackberries, Raspberries, 
Dewberries and Grapes. All hardy,healthy, 
deep-rooted plants, for the growing of 
which Michigan soil is so well suited. 


The Combined Resources 


of the country’s three leading Berry Plant 
Growers, 


0. A. D. BALDWIN 
C. E. WHITTEN & SON 
A. R. WESTON & CO. 


are behind every plant, assuring you of the 
highest quality at lowest prices. With the 
enormous quantities of berry plants pro- 
duced on our 1200 acre farm lands our 
operating expenses are reduced 

to a minimum—and 


Our packing 

and shipping facilities 

enable us to give you better 

service, filling your order promptly, 

shipping your plants the same day they're 

dug, and packing them so as to reach you in 
perfect growing condition. 


Our Money Back Guarantee 
is your protection. Every B-W-A N plant 
is guaranteed to live and grow, true to name 
and free from disease. 
Send for our New 1924 
Berry Plant Book 

It’s full of valuable information for the berry 
grower. Contains many helpful suggestions 
on how to prepare the ground, plant and mar- 
ket small fruits, cultural instructions, and 
~ more of value. Beautifully natural 

lored illustrations show our famous vari- 
eties, and each are fully and truthfully de- 
scribed. Also Ornamentals, Shrubs, Flowering 
Bulbs, Roses and Evergreens. 
FREE: With your Berry Plant Book we will 
include free a liberal package of choice Pansy 
Seed containing several fancy varieties with 
our compliments to the lady of the home. A 
day’s delay may mean loss to you. Write 
tonight. Save a day. 


Baldwin-Whitten- 
Ackerman Nurseries 
Box1l Bridgman, Mich, 

Successors to 
0. A.D. Baldwin 
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KNIGHT’S PLANTS 


Strawberries, Bush Fruits, Grapes, Asparagus. Price reduced 


2% per cent on some kinds, Catalog tells about CHAMPION, 


best everbearer, and other standard varieties. Gives information 
to be had from no other source; it's worth much buat is FREE. 
DAVID KNIGHT & SON, Box 25, Sawyer, Mich. 





Growing Walnuts and 
Pecans in the North 





’ . - HOUGH I am not a full-fledged 
propagator of hardy nut trees, I have 
had enough experience in that ‘line of 
work that I know people should be careful 
when buying nut trees. 

The nut-growing business has been set 

















A loaded pecan tree in Lancaster 
county, Pa. Tree is seven years old 


back time and time again by the sale of 
stock in southern nut plantations. This 
stock was unloaded principally on northern 
people. 

Another thing that has caused folks to 
shun the nut-tree agent is the fact that a 
lot of seedling trees have been sold for 
high prices. When these trees came into 
bearing (if indeed, they ever did), the 
nuts were a miserable assortment. 

I have interviewed men who invested 
$6,000 for twenty acres of pecan trees in 
Florida. The promoters were to take care 








A tree of heart nuts in J. F. Jones’s 

nut orchard, Lancaster, Pa. This 

tree is top-worked and the top is 
only three years old 











(;reen'ss Trees 
Shrubs, Vines 


For over 45 years 

thousands of growers 

have bought direct 

from Green’s nurser- 
ies. They have saved money 
and obtained strong, healthy, 
hardy Northern grown, full- 
rooted stock, true-to-name. 
Thru them, Green has built 
a wonderful reputation for 
fair dealing. 

Apple, peach, pear, plum, quince, 
cherry, nut trees; grape and orna- 
mental vines; gooseberry, currant, 
raspberry, blackberry and rose bush- 
es; strawberry plants, all grown in 
our own nurseries. Offered direct to 
you at money-saving prices and 
guaganteed true-to-name. 


Green’s Money - Saving 
64 Page Catalog 


is a textbook of useful, practical in- 
formation on fruit culture and the 
care of plants and vines. It lists 
and describes only best growing and 
bearing varieties. With catalog we 
send FREE booklet, ‘How I Made 
the Old Farm Pay.’”’ Write to-day. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
213 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 


from NURSERY to You 











Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 


, Every Gardener and Planter 
should test Our Northern Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
We will mail postpaid 
FOR 10c Pious COLLECTION 


. pkg. 60 Day Tomato . 
ep 


1 pke. Earty Arrow-head 
7 one. Fullerton Market Lettuce 
Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds _i8¢ 


$1.00 


Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
pay postage and packing and receive 
the above ‘‘Famous Collec. 

tion’’ and our New Instruc- 

tive Garden Guide. 


# Great Northern Seed Co. 
BIGRese St. Rockford, Winois 





PER 

pot quickly, crop short, market advanc- 
Buy your grass seed now. Our 

orlene are sensationally low. Have won- 

Ce values in Guaranteed High Grade 

Tested Iowa Grown Clover. Also Sweet 


Clover, Timothy, falfa Alsi 
—, pie te ra Wate for A 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 809, Clarinda, fowa 














Berry Plants 


We have 
plants 









Mas of Pi ts, Shrubs, 
ne oe We will eats you Spores 


eabenvhes. amid 





PEACH&APPLE | 


TREES cer our Price: 
GET OUR PRICES 
It 1s will pag yes. Direct to Planters in Large or — 
Lots by eens, J Rreighs or Parcel Post, EE 68 P. 
Catalog. Plum, Cherry Berries, Grapes, Note. 
Shade and ig Trees, Vines and Shrubs. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 26, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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of the trees for eight years, but six years 
after the first payment was made, the 
company went broke, and the investors 
have had to pay $300 a year to have the 
orchards tended. The ninth year, one 
man got fifty pounds of nuts from his 
twenty acres. I know of similar schemes 
being worked today. 

The only way to make a go of it in nut 
growing is to spit on your hands and go 
at it yourself—not trust the work to a 
stock-selling concern. Their business is 
getting dollars instead of nuts, and they 
know how to get that crop. 

We have the facts plus the photos, of 
grafted English walnuts growing and 
bearing in Pennsylvania. You can find 
seedling trees all over Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and New York, and even 
in Connecticut. Now, if these trees grow 
and withstand the winters, as many of 
them have for years, there is no reason 
why whole orchards will not do the same 
thing. 

At present a few nurserymen are going 
a step farther than in the past, and 
propagating English walnuts on _ black 
walnut stocks, which are quite free from 
disease. This makes the grafted tree more 
hardy, for black walnut is hardy in the 
northern states. 


@ Laying Out the Orchard 


You can plant the trees forty feet apart 
and use the space for truck crops for ten 
or tusel¥e years. Or, you can put in peach 
trees, sour cherries, or European filberts 
for fillers. 

If you don’t care to bother with truck 
crops, keep the trees in sod culture. That 
is, sow sweet clover or alfalfa and mulch 
around the trees with manure for three or 
four years. After that, use the clover or 
alfalfa as a mulch, and do not harvest the 
crop. Cut it and let it lie. 

Another plan is to alternate apples and 
nut trees—first a nut tree, then an apple. 
You can also put in some cherries and 
peaches, so that your harvest will last 
from the time the first cherries are ripe 
until the nuts are all gathered. As a man 
gets older, the fruit trees will die out, and 
a big grove of nut trees will remain—a 
veritable life insurance policy. 


Plant Only Grafted Trees 


Plant only hardy propagated trees of im- 
proved and tested varieties. Don’t. let 
any one talk you into planting a seedling. 
Buy from a reliable nurseryman. 

In setting the trees, use some bone-meal 
or tankage for fertilizer. Dig a large hole, 
so the roots won’t be crowded in. Use 
some loam in the bottom of the hole. Pack 
the dirt in firmly around the roots as if 
you were setting a post. Do not use water 
in planting, but in a dry spell, water the 
trees after they are set. Leave a slight 
depression around the tree to catch the 
rain-water, but make a small mound in 
the fall to keep ice from forming around 
the tree. Don’t cover the graft when 
planting. Cut the trees back to give the 
roots a chance. 

Although there are many varieties of 
English (sometimes called Persian) wal- 
nuts, the hardy French varieties, Wiltz 
Mayette, and Vrooman Franquette are by 
far the best. You can plant only one 
variety, but to get better pollenization it 
is better to plant two or more. 

The best varieties of peeans for the 
North are Marquardt, Indiana and Posey; 
of black walnuts, Thomas, Ohio and 
Stahler; of filberts, English, White Ave- 
line and Daviana. Other varieties may be 
good, but we know these are good. 





| gmt rodding could prevent 
- nearly all of the $20,000,000 loss 
due to lightning fires in the United 
States each year. 
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reels 


of Soda, 5 pounds of Acid 


the yield of apples 24 barrels 


Nitrate 


Dr. Wm. S. Myers, Director, 








Ohio Experiment Station 
Increases Apple Yield 
24 Barrels an Acre with 
2% lbs. Nitrate per Tree 


The Ohio Station found that where 24 pounds of Nitrate 


Phosphate and 2% pounds of 


Muriate of Potash per tree were used the simple addition of 
an extra 214 pounds of Nitrate of Soda per tree increased 


per acre. 


of Soda 


Experiment stations throughout the apple districts report that 
the early spring application of nitrogen is necessary for the 
best growth and most abundant fruiting. They are, therefore, 
recommending Nitrate of Soda used in quantities of from 
2 to 10 pounds per tree in the spring before blossom time. 


My Free Bulletin Service gives practical information on the 
use of Nitrate of Soda for apples and all other crops. If you 
desire these Bulletins write me your name and address, and 
to identify this advertisement add the number 1327 ’ 


CHILEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 











ALSIKE *4.2° 


AND TIMOTHY Bu. 
Sample. F 


ree—Best and Cheapest Seed Known. 

Alsike Clover and Timothy ined. Our No.. 20 
grade contains over 20% Alsike, a wonderful bar- 
gain. ‘A frat bey and pasture combination, easy to 
stow and ridiculously cheap. Seed all thoroughly 
and Bie Seed 












r te today. Guide 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 409, Chicago, iil. 

















"BUISTS SEEDS‘ 





|_ Free GardenGuide _| 


This 138-page, fully illustrated book tells 
how, when and what to plant to have the 
choicest vegetables and flowers. 
Special Coupon Offer 

The coupon included in our Garden Guide 
saves you 25c. on seed purchases of $1.00 
or more. Write today for this book and 
money-saving coupon, 

Free flower seeds with orders of 50c. or more 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY’ 
Established 1828 
Dept. W Philadelphia 








Cc. S. PERDUE, 


ausity STRAWBERRY PLANTS $i, i200 

C. M. Heist, Pa., says, “‘Have got your plants for 15 years 

with good results.’’ Catalog free, address 
Box 10, 


Showell, Md. 











Shrubbery 


Splendid variety, adaptable to any soil. 
Grow Staheiin’s Strawberries this year— 
they will make Big Money—up bg ry Tr 
acre; the new varieties: The EATON, 
DELICIOUS, PREMI eS. MARVEL, 
COOPER and the CHAMPION — world’s 
greatest ever-bearing strawberry; are nil 
robust, healthy, well-rooted plants, readily 
adaptable to your soil. Thousands of our 
customers are coining big money in straw- 
berries. Socan YOU. STARTTHIS YEARI 




















GRAPE fisaarng | 


This Year Try Stahelin’s Big Yield 


trawberry 
cna se| Plants 


20 


and up 

Our prices are 
very low for 
high quality 
stock, Every 
lant guaran- 

utely 
healthy and as 
eseribea or your 


func 
Plants fscied "OU up Wait citric: 
Send és our BIG FREB full colored eata- Full-Color 
og of Strawberries, Ras rries, ack- 
bovis, Asparagus, etc. - F RE E 
F. G. Stahelin & Son, Props.of Catalog 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 3 , Bridgman, Mich, 








tests. 


R. F. D. 5, 


fully improved some varieties. 


Send for our free Catalog °'¥ 


—Find out about the Harris system and buy these superior 
seeds direct from our farms at wholesale prices. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 


Have a Successful Garden 


HARRIS SEEDS are used by the best market gardeners because by 

careful ilnation and breeding we have wonder- 
Private gardens can obtain better re- 
sults because all varieties are tested and the, percentage that will germi- 
nate is marked on the label so you can tell just how many will grow before 
you sow them. Harris is the Seedman who tells you the result of his 


Cotswager, N. Y. 
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tables, Field - 
or Seeds. Z 
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More > Money 


from 


‘Seem can n do it ikouie that have | 
vitality and life—that are of high ger- 
mination and adapted to the soil. ~ 


work of preparing the land and planti 
— same whether you mee ord dinary seed oF 


pedigrecd eee gee 
profit—often double or ¥.. 3.4 aa using 
hardy, big- yielding, Michigan-grown, Isbell’s seeds. 


= 45 Years of 
Better Seeds 


For nearly a half century, 
Isbell’s have been develop. 
ing yield, vitality and 
ness in s. Ss exper- 
imenting, careful selection, 
wing, cortingand cleaning methods 
have. one this. 200,000 customers have 
ee this profit - building quality— they plant 
’s seeds yearafter year get bumper crops. 
We grow our own seed— you buy direct from us, 
eaving money and eliminating all risk of substitution. 


This Valuable Book— 
The 1924 Isbell’s Seed 
Annual tells how to 
select seeds how to pre- 
pare soil, gives cul- 
tural directions, and 

quotes direct -from- 
con brings & Oreo. : 
SSCseeseseeeeseeeeeeaee Seeesccaeeseseeaeteeees 

Ss. M. ISBELL & COMPANY 

211 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 
Send your 1924 Seed Annual quoting direct- 
from-grower prices on Quality See (63) 


Name...... 
BN TEL a eS ET 
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prices. “Our select varieties 


n size, t-— won- 
a aetal eon big yielders, 
. vigorous, deep-root 
* Cash in on our 50 years expe 
World : poate: ay strains. 
orld’s iggest rry— 
py 


Sreandous stock. All at big 


Meg = — or fares 


STEVEN SVILLE N URSERIES 
Stevensvilie, A ichigan 











Surprise 
Collection, $1.10 


So that you may know the gorgeous 
beauty of Kunderd Gladioli, I will send 
you one of my “Surprise” packages 
prepaid for only $1.10. Each package 
contains a collection of ten beautiful 
varieties, no two alike, but not labeled. 
If under names, each collection would 
cost at least $3.00. These collections 
are made up from nearly one hundred 
of my fine catalog kinds. Do not send 
postage stamps. 

Send for 1924 Catalog Now 

Describes hundreds of my gladioli. 
Illustrations in color. Full cultural in- 
structions. Write for free copy to-day. 


aa Kunderd, Box 69, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 

















8 All About Sweet Clover § 
By H. W. Hulbert 


Idaho Experiment Station 
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WEET clover, once considered by most 

farmers a serious weed pest, is now 
recognized as a valuable cro It has 
grown as a cchennaie plant = so fences 
and waste places in various sections for 
many years. But it is only during the 
past few years that farmers have con- 
sidered it of value as a field crop. 

While there are a number of species of 
sweet clover, the white-flowered biennial 
type is by far the most commonly grown. 
This is a slightly ranker growing variety, 
with coarser stems than the yellow- 
flowered biennial type. Many growers 
prefer the latter for hay, because the 
stems are smaller and less woody, conse- 
quently a little more palatable. Recently, 
annual white sweet clover is making a 
strong bid for the favor of farmers. 

Sweet clover thrives very well on nearly 
any type of soil. In fact, it has been 
grown successfully on all of the principal 
soil types, where the soils are not acid. 
The plants thrive on newly exposed clay 
soils and upon steep embankme ents where 
little else will grow. Sweet clover is more 
tolerant of poor drainage, overflow and 
seepage conditions than alfalfa. In irri- 

gated sections large bodies of land often 
= ome useless for the growth of alfalfa, 
because of the rising of the water-table. 
On such areas sweet clover will make a 
vigorous growth. 


Sweet Clover Where Alfalfa Won’t 
Grow 


On many soils which are not fertile enough 
to grow red clover or alfalfa, sweet clover 
will prove profitable. Like many other 
plants, it makes its best growth on fertile 
soils rich in lime. In fact lime is very 
essential for maximum results with this 
crop. 

The vigor with which sweet clover 
grows and persists as a Ww eed has led many 
to believe that little care is necessary to 
get a good stand of the crop. However, 
the opposite is true, this being due partly 
to the large numbers of hard seeds present 
in most lots of seed, but more often to 
poor preparation of the seed-bed and 
carelessness in seeding. 

Sweet clover requires a well-settled and 
firm seed-bed, with just enough loose soil 
on the surface to permit the seed to be 
well covered. When sown in the spring on 
winter grain, the seed-bed is as a rule in 
good condition, and the seed will be 
covered by alternate freezing and thawing. 
When sown with spring grain, the seed- 
bed is often not so firm as it should be for 
rapid germination. In such cases it is a 
good plan to roll the ground after seeding. 
When seeded without a nurse crop it 
should never be sown on land which has 
had no chance to settle. For this reason 
the land should be plowed some time be- 
fore seeding and worked down by thorough 
cultivation. In the West, where spring 
seeding is always necessary, the best results 
are secured from fall-plowed land followed 
by early spring seeding. 


Great Hay for Dairy Cows 


When sweet-clover hay is cut at the 
right time and cured properly it is eaten 
readily by livestock. This has been 
demonstrated at the Idaho Experiment 
Station, the Iowa Experiment Station, 
and several other stations. At the Idaho 
Station ten dairy cows on orchard grass 

asture were fed 100 pounds each of al- 

alfa, white biennial, and yellow biennial 
sweet-clover hay. Each lot of hay was 
put in a separate feed bunk and the cattle 
were allowed their choice. The animals 


















SURPRISE 
GIFT 


To everyone who orders § 
the 25¢c Happy Garden 
Flower Seed Collection 
we will send, as a gift, 
seeds of a beautiful, new, 
unnamed variety of flow- 
ers that will be the pride 
of your garden. $100 for 
a name for it. 
















_— GARDEN: 
Flower Collection C 
Packages Seed 


Here is the bargain of the century—1 
packages of our best and finest Cake i 
wood lower seeds, for only 25 | 
cents. All your old favori ites. Also, as | 
a gift, a package of the seedofanew | 
wunamed vast ety of flowers wee will | 
be a revelation to you. we4 r $100 | 
for the best name for this “poautitur | 
new flowering plant. Details of $100 
offer win collection. Make your 
TA garden bloom all summer. 


., 1924 Catalog FREE! |. 
4 This big book liste everything you y. 
or your flower OF Vegetable 
en or farm. It is F \. és 
usel ilustrated. by rely = 
lowest. Satistact 
y 
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Bos SEEDS 


¢ SHOWN IN OUR NEW CATALOG 





Our 1924 catalog is your handiest ref- 
erence. Back of it is 70 years of know- 
ing how to produce seeds and fruit trees 
that have been the pride of farmers and 
orehardists the country over. 1200 fertile 


acres planted, Catalog is complete, de- 
5 scriptive, instructive. Write for it to-day. 





— THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.. 
ig ¢ er Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
crops Box 429 Painesville, Ohio 
SEEDS Sin 


Woman 
Ss yy ey ith wo a. June Asters. 2 
eS Hi ast *Con' uous bloomers. " 


For 10c in I en 5 ial crim- 
eon and purple. No better seeds grown. 


Guaranteed to Please , 
Order totey, send Ra i 2 help ow : 
the 5 new varieties of asters 

my bargain Seed Book. 


Charlotte M. Haines 


ROSES 


Are the hardiest, sturdiest, 
freest blooming rose plants in 
America. Grown on their own 
roots in the fertile soil of New 
Castle, We give you the benefit 
of a lifetime experience and 
the most select list in America. Every desirable Rose 
now cultivated in America is included in our immense stock 
—and the prices are right. 

Our rose book for 1924 ROSES OF NEW CASTLE tells 
you how to make rose growing a success. Published and 
elaborately printed in actual colors. Send for your copy 

to-day—a postal will do. Address 


HELLER BROS CO.., Box 126, New Castle, Indiana 


SEEDS 


3 32 Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Made to build — Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer 





































.» worth 20c; oe 
saver tiiee {0 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 

we La 

worth 25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CENTS 
cover and re 


& Book, tells all about Buckbee’; 
“Full of Life” Seeds, Plants, eta. 


H.W.BuckBee 


Seed Farms 
Farm 1 Rockford, Til. 
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were allowed to taste each kind of hay, 
then were driven away and allowed to 
come back to the one that they liked best. 
Four of the animals came back to the 
sweet-clover hay, and in twelve hours the 
ten animals had entirely consumed the 
entire 300 pounds of hay. 


When Po Cut.for Hay 


The proper time to cut the first crop is 
just before the plants begin to show 
flower buds. In fact it is oftentimes 
better to. cut the crop when the plants 
have attained a height of about thirty 
inches. At this stage the plants will not 
yet be woody and hay of excellent quality 
will be secured. 

The new growth which will produce the 
second crop comes from the lower portions 
of the stalks. which*constitute the first 
crop. It is therefore very important 
when cutting this crop to cut the plants 
high enough from the ground so that 
these buds are not injured. This means, 
leave the stubble about six inches high. 


‘Good Pasture,’ Farmers Say 


‘As a pasture crop sweet clover can not be 
excelled,’”’ a western farmer said to me 
recently. ‘The stock had to acquire a 
taste for it, but I am not afraid to turn 
them in on it at any time, for I have 
never had an animal bloat.” 

Many other farmers have told me of 
its pasture value. In fact, with the 
possible exception of alfalfa on® fertile 
soils, no other leguminous crop will furnish 
so much nutritious pasturage from early 
spring until late fall as sweet clover when 
it is properly handled. Livestock which 
have never been fed sweet clover may 
refuse to eat it at first, but this distaste 
is easily overcome by turning them on 
the pasture in the spring as soon as the 
plants start their growth. This fact, 
that it may be pastured earlier in the 
spring than many forage plants, and that 
it thrives throughout the summer months, 
makes it a valuable addition to the 
pastures on many farms. 


Pasturing the First Year 


If desired, the first year’s crop may be 
used for pasture, providing it is not 
pastured too heavily. The second season, 
heavy pasturing will not hurt it. In fact, 
it should be pastured heavily enough so 
that the stems never get woody. If 
there is not stock enough to do this, the 
stubble should be mowed off once or 
twice during the season. 

If the second ‘year’s crop is wanted for 
seed, it is usually best to pasture the crop 
intended until about the first of June. 
Pasturing induces the plants to send out 
a large number of shoots close to the 
ground, so that a great many more stalks 
are formed than would be the case if 
the first crop was cut for hay. Besides, 
after cutting or pasturing. off the first 
growth, the second growth producing the 
seeds will not be so tall, and hard to 
handle at harvest-time. 


The Seeds Shatter Badly 


Sweet clover ripens irregularly and shat- 
ters badly when mature. On this account 
much seed is lost before and during 
harvest, unless extreme care is’ used. 
Opinions of extensive growers of sweet 
clover differ as to the proper stage at 
which to cut the seed crop. Some believe 
that it should be cut when the pods on 
the lower branches have turned dark 
brown or black, while others maintain 
that it is best to wait until the seed on the 
upper portions of the plant is mature. As 
a rule, the best results have been ob- 
tained if cut when three-fourths of the 
seed pods have turned dark brown or 
black. If the crop is not cut until the 
seel pods on the uppermost branches 
have matured, most of the pods on the 
lower branches will have shattered. 
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Marlatt— Grower 


of Quality Fruit— 


. Has Used SCALECIDE for 20 Years 


Fruit grown by the Marlatts of The Port 
Murray Fruit Farm, Port Murray, N. J., has 
won fame wherever exhibited or marketed 
because of its high color, finish and freedom 
from insects and diseases. 


During picking last year we went out to see 
their crop,and, although we have visited many 
beautiful orchards, theirs was the finest crop 
of apples we have ever seen. Not a wormy 
or scab-marked apple did we find. “Tell 
us how you do it,” we said. “Why, Mr. Pratt,” 
replied Mr. E. S. Marlatt, “we have followed 
your instructions to the letter — we have used 
SCALECIDE for 19 years; also Sulfocide ever 
since it came out, except one year when we 
had a small crop due to frost or we would 
have lost our reputation”. 


When growers like the Marlatts use SCALE. 
CIDE, why not let it be your dormant spray— 
on every tree, shrub and vine that sheds its 
leaves in winter. Then you will know that 
you have.done all that can be done at that 
particular time by any dormant spray or 
combination of sprays. 


Fall spraying with SCALECIDE controls psylla 
and peach leaf curl. Spring application 
controls aphis, pear thrips, leaf miner, case 
bearer and leaf roller. Either fall or spring 
spraying with SCALECIDE controls scale, bud 
moth, European red mite, fungus or blight 
cankers from which are spread fire blight, 
collar rot and root rot. And in addition, 
year after year use of SCALECIDE invigorates 
the trees. 








WE GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in two parts equal in general condition, and 

for three years spray one part with SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other part with lime sulfur, giving the 
same summer treatment to both parts, the part sprayed with SCALECIDE will be better than the part sprayed with lime sulfar 
—in the judgment of three disinterested fruit growers —or we will refund the money you have paid for the SCALECIDE. 








SCALECIDE is not an emulsion but a miscible oil that mixes instantly with cold water and stays mixed 
without agitation. Its continuous use for the past twenty years throughout the fruit-growing world has 
proven that it will not do injury such as has been so often attributed to oil emulsions and improperly 
made miscible oils. If your dealer doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement—or order 
direct from us Im any event, write today for the new booklet, ““The Ounce of Prevention” 
B. G. PRATT CO. Department 38 


$0 Church St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


)m"THE_ COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY™: 
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Scientiric investigations show the finer 
the sulphur the greater the fungicidal action. 
Sulfocide, when sprayed, decomposes to an 
almost invisible film of true colloidal sul- 
phur. Used on fruits and vegetables. Every 
one remarks on what high color and finish 
it produces. H. B. Fullerton, Director L. I. 
R.R. Exp. Sta., says: “We have absolutely 
wiped out peach leaf curl, we don’t know 


B. G. PRATT CO. 


DEPT. 38 
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A Better Summer Spray 
Sulfocide Does Not Russet or Drop the Fruit 


ULFOCIDE 








yellows, and we have staved off rot.” E. R. 
Longenecker, Magnolia, Del., says: “We got 
25c per basket above market price because 
of the wonderful color amd absence of brown 
rot.” Timmerman Bros., Fort Plain, N. Y., 
say: “We could not grow cucumbers with- 
out it, and find it great on all garden plants 
—a little goes so far.” Send for free booklet, 
“A Better Summer Spray’’—it helps growers. 


50 CHURCH ST. 
NEW YORK 
Summer Spray 

















FOR LESS MONEY 
you will save money and get better stock by order- 

ing direct from the world’s largest growers. Mill- 
ions of Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees— 
all he: althy true-to- name—budded from our own bear- 
ing orchards—lowest prices. Also complete line of 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, ning toy Shrubs, éte. You 
save money and get better T ¥. orde ring direct 
from us—the growers. Write for ‘Cate log and PriceList. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 12, BERLIN, MD. 
** The Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World’’ j 






























{Buy GUARANTEED 





Trees-——Plants—Shrubs 


Guarantee on every order blank. Gpveries 
stock of our own growing, sold direct at 
lowest prices. Everything for the suburban 
home, areas ‘armer. \ or- 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
863 Garson Rochester, NY. 











FORESTRY FOR PROFIT” 





(24) illustrations by Theophilus Tunis. For farmers and 


lumbermen. 


Postpaid $2.50. LOTUSWOOD SCHOOL 


COMPANY-—21 W. Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Tondeaae bent Seed 
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CONARD 4’ ROSES, 


ose qyere aranteed to bloom or we refund your money. The 
durable Conard star label shows the name of the growing 
rose and is the sign of that quality which enables us to 
make this remarkable guarantee. 2 page catalog Free. 
CONARD & JON President 





Rose Specialists Box 25 West’ Grove, Pa. 
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Califomid 
Here’s a booklet you will want to read 
from cover to cover. California farming 
means comfortable living while you make 
your success. It means happy environ- 
ment, greater reward, cooperative mar- 
“ more cash, larger profits. Califor- 

ia’s Kind ly climate and agricultural suc- 
aa vitally affect the lives of her farm- 
ers. They will affect you—yout family— 


fr viewpoint— your outlook on — 
Send for any or all of these free booklets 


1. Farming in California 
2. Deciduous Fruit Growing in 
California 
3. Pure Bred Stock Raising in 
California 
4. Dairying in California 
5. Poultry Raising in California 
Written by authorities—published by 
Californians Inc., a non-profit organiza- 


tion interested in sound development of 
thestate. We have nothing to sell. 





: CALIFORNIANS Inc. 
San » Sc., R. 904 
Please send me booklets checked 

“ee yes ee 
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Michigan-Grown 
Beware of imported 
clover seed offered this 
om because of shortage of 
gunestic supply—it is not 
adapted to our soil and cli- 
mate. Use only Isbell’s Bell Brand Clover—red or 
alsike—all Michi, "grown, pure, tructestrain, 
hardy and big-yie! ecord producers for years. 
of any field seeds to show 
quality sent on request with 
Isbell’s 1924 Seed Annnal. Big Savinues é sterling 
quality direct-from-grower seeds. ite today. 
S. M. ISBELL & COMPANY 
212 sectonts St. (59) Jackson, Mich. 


















INGEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
% eneanywhere. Piant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world’s productions, 
7” **Dingee Roses’’ known as the 
best for 72 years. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in U. 8. 
Write for a copy of 
Our “‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 
' for 1924. It’s FREE. 
—_ Illustrates wonderful *‘Dingee Roses"’ 
in natura! colors. It's more than a catal 
" —it’s the lifetime expanence of the Oldest a: 
Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the qanphour, “Offers 500 varieties Roses 






me 








and other plants, bulbs and seeds and telle how to grow 
them. Edition limited. Established 1850, 70 Greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 112, West Grove,Pa. 








Keith’s New Land pinots weer big profits. One plant- 
ing insures three rops. Easy to raise. Keith’s 
plants grown on fresh virgin soil are strong,healthy 
vigorous, deep - rooted end 
productive. 


$500 to $700 PER. 
with plenty of fresh straw- 

ies for the home table. 
Others are doing it—so can 
you. Keith’s *‘Ways to Suc- 
cessful Berry bs = free 
o> Gustemenn. Write today 
‘or our calalog. It’s Free. 


KEITH BROS. NURSERY 
904 Sawye 


































Strawberries 








oe age senor and field 
ds, plants and bulbs. 


is. Sure to} 
ow. At reasonable 
prices. 
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Buyers Want ? 
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BOUT a year ago, the extension 

workers at Maryland Agricultural 
College sent out a questionnaire to 200 
commission dealers in seventy-five of the 
principal markets east of the Mississippi, 
to find out which varieties of apples the 
people prefer in those markets. The list 
of dealers was picked carefully, and was 
composed of men who have been selling 
fruit a long time. 

Replies to this questionnaire showed 
that Winesap was the most in demand. 
Jonathan was second on the list. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, Ben Davis—much 
abused Ben, more sinned against than 
sinning—was third on the list. The 
reason for its high place on the list is due 
to the fact that this variety will ship 
well, keep well, and the trees are hardy 
and bear heavily. As for the flavor—this 
apple has none. 

Grimes Golden was fourth; Baldwin, 
fifth; York Imperial, sixth; Delicious, 
seventh, and Rome Beauty, eighth. 

The choice of varieties was not the same 
in all markets. For example, Baltimore 
favors Grimes Golden and York Im- 
perial; Chicago likes Winesap, Ben Davis 
and Stayman; New York City likes the 
McIntosh; Cincinnati likes the Baldwin; 
Boston likes McIntosh, Ben Davis and 
Wealthy. 

Choice of varieties is changeable, too. 
The present generation doesn’t like the 
apples our fathers liked so well. Every 
once in a while one of Our Folks writes 
the Orchard Editor that none of the newer 

varieties compare with ‘‘the good old 

varieties we used to grow.”’ Some of the 
old varieties were good, and still are. 
Take the Newtown Pippin, for example; 
this was grown and shipped to Europe in 
Benjamin Franklin’s time. It is known in 
Virginia as the Albermarle Pippin. It is 
grown also in the Northwest. M. G. K. 

[What is your best seller?—Editor.] 


i 


Double White Feverfew 


Double feverfew is a perennial, but it is 
not entirely hardy in the North. It is 
grown quite freely from seeds, or the 
plants are kept over winter in the window, 
Ww here they continue to bloom, and in the 
spring cuttings are rooted for planting in 
the garden. They grow very readily from 
either seeds or cuttings. I have sold 
hundreds of these plants for setting out 
in the garden when I was in the florist 
business, and they are so easy to grow 
any one can have them. They bloom all 
summer. Rachel Rae. 





Make garden stakes as shown below, 
and on each stake make marks three 
inches apart for spacing the rows. 
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GIVE BIG CROPS 
and BIG PROFITS 


No matter whether you grow Strawberries 
for home use or for market—Kellogg“Thoro- 
bred” Plants grown the‘ Kane Ware will 
produce more berries and make more money 
for you than anything else you can grow. 
Many Kellogg growers are making from $500 to $1200 
cash profit per acre,while others report a yield of 200 
to 300 quarts from their back- -yard Kellogg gardens 
—and we can prove it. 


a2) Our FREE BOOK Tells How 
This wonderful strawberry book is 
XN written by the world’s greatest 
strawberry expert. Gives his 
secrets for growing the big 
crops of fancy berries that won 
him fame and fortune. Tells 
how you can havestrawberries 
bo nd fall, 
e 


atest Gtenderd and 
Everbearing varieties. Write for 
your copy NOW. It’s FREE! 


R. M. KELLOGG Co. 
200 Three Rivers, Mich, 


This is a Wonderful Box of 

eds and will produce 

bushels of Vegetables, 
ras Fruits and Flowers. 


address for = 10c. 
‘ous tivataae heads in 60 ave. 
* ) Lettuce--Earliest or 12-day--Record break 
) Radish -- Red Bird -- Earliest of all om —inag 
) Vegetable Peach- --Fine for preserving. 
) Turnip--6 Wks.orS: grower. 
) Tomato--EarlyTree--best of all Erect grower. 
) Garden Berry--Fruits in 4 poonthe from seed 
--good for Preserves and Pie: 
* ) Aster-Bouquet-1 plant is a gorgeous bouquet. 
, eae -Mos' 
wers-- tem a sory mixture-- = 
derful colors. Won- 
I Guarantee you will be more than pleased. New 1924 
Seed Book of the best Vegetable and Flower seeds, 
many Novelties in Colors, free toall. Order today. 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 39 ROSE HILL. N. Y. 
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pes Pay 


Thousands of farmers plant. Hoffman’s 

Seeds year after year because of the in- 

Alfalfa creased yields. The cost of changing 
Oats your seed is surprisingly small. Our 
Cc prices are low for bright, clean, tested 
orn Seed. All Hoffman Seeds are guaran- 
teed to please. Write for free Samples, 

Potatoes Prices and New Catalog of Farm 











EVERGREENS 


Grains GrasseS Seeds. Mention this paper. 
Al Hoffman Inc Landisville Lanc Co. Pa 












 Hill’s Hardy Tested Sorts 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect bulidings.cr 8,crops,stock, 
gardens and orchards. Hill’s Evergreens 
are nurse wn and hardy every- 
where. Thi -. Teerareen: book sent free. 
Write today. Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod- 
erate prices. orld’s largest growers. Est. 1855. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., INC., DUNDEE, ILL. 
Box 235 Evergreen Specialists 
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The Farmers’ Library | 
hots R. E. Bauer | 
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HY do not farmers in general make 

more use of the free literature they 
can get from their state experiment sta- 
tions and the U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture? Why don’t more appreciate the 
value of a good farm library? It may be 
because they have never res ally thought of 
a library as an investment representing a 
cash return. A few, of course, are not in- 
terested in getting new ideas and more 
up-to-date farming methods, seemingly 
being satisfied to follow the well-beaten 
path. 

Just how much time a farmer actually 
wastes during the long winter evenings 
and at odd times is open to conjecture, 
but we do know that there is much time 
on the average farm that could be used to 
do some constructive reading along the 
special line of farming in which a man‘is 
most interested. For instance, if you are 
principally a corn farmer, do you under- 
stand the value of testing seed-corn? 
What is a good seed-bed and how is it 
prepared? How deep should you culti- 
vate and how close to the corn plant at 
different seasons of growth? Why treat 
seed oats for prevention of smut? 

If you are interested principally in 
livestock breeding, are you familiar with 
the, popular lines of breeding of your 
particular breed? Do you know the 
pedigrees of the famous animals of the 
breed and the blue-ribbon winners of 
recent livestock shows? Do you have a 
definite type of animal in mind that you 
endeavor to attain in animal form? If 
such questions as these pertaining to your 
business can not be answered by you, it 
seems that with the aid of the right bulle- 
tins, papers and books you could profit- 
ably spend some of vour spare time in 
overcoming this handicap. 


The Good Farmer Is Well-Read 


A farmer’s business is so entirely differ- 
ent from other occupations, especially 
office work, that he easily gets the habit of 
neglecting reading for his work, feeling 
that what spare time he has should be 
used for leisure or rest. When this 
happens, he begins to develop. one- 
sidedly; that is, being young and strong 
he thinks nothing of phy sical hardships 
and enters so he artily into his work that 
he hasn’t very much time left for mental 
training. 

He is able to turn out a greater volume 
of work by this method in the prime of his 
life, but it is usually done at the expense 
and deterioration of his mental faculties; 
and he impairs his ability to do mental 
work at a time when his physical powers 
are declining and he needs a strong and 
active mind to offset this disadvantage. 

The farmer who depends wholly upon 
his physical ability to enable him to bank 
enough money to carry him comfortably 
through old age, a great many times suc- 
ceeds. But suppose through misfortune 
he should suddenly lose that ability. 
What then? Certainly if he has recog- 
nized the value of mental power and made 
an effort to acquire it, he has a much 
greater chance for success. He will be 
able to carry the responsibilities of a farm 
business long after the time he could fill 
the place of a young man in the harvest 
field. 

If every farmer would get the agricul- 
tural Yearbook, bulletins on subjects of 
special interest to him, and a few papers 
and good text books on agriculture, map 
out a reading course and follow it out 
systematically and faithfully, I am sure 
that in the end he would feel that it was 
time well spent. 








FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 











The member 
who works on the farm 


ALL THE companies which comprise the 
‘General Motors 


for nearly thirty per cent of all passenger 


family serve the farmer, 


cars and trucks are country-owned. 


But one member of the family—the Delco- 
Light Company—works almost exclusively 


on the farm, making, selling 


and servicing 


the electric plants which light the farmer’s 


home, pump his water, wash the clothes 


and churn for the farmer’s wife. 


By the service of this member of the Gen- 


eral Motors 


family, 


more than 200,000 


farms now have the comforts and conven- 


1ences 


of city life. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick 


CADILLAC 
OAKLAND 


CHEVROLET * OLDSMOBILE 


GMC Trucks 


Delco-Light products and the cars and trucks of General Motors 
may be purchased on the GMAC Deferred Payment Plan 
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The Secret of GARDEN Success 


Plant Maule’s tested Seeds and follow the Maule Seed 


Book as your guide. 


Our 47 years as seedsmen have 


equipped us to offer you the best varieties of seeds for 


both vegetable and flower gardens. 


Maule’s Seeds are used by thousands of gardeners all 


over the world, because of their higher 


uality and 


certainty of growth. An all Maule vegetable garden 
will give you a banner yield. Be sure to send for 


Maule’s 1924 Seed Book FREE 


This is the greatest seed catalog we've ever issued. It’s chockfull of 
up-to-date information regarding seeds, planting and cultivation. 
Don’t order your seeds before you read the Maule Seed Book. 
Wesuggest especially that you try this year Maule’s Blood Turnip 


Beet (shown on the catalog cover). 
Oz. 25c; Y% Ib. T5c; 1 Ib. $2.50; 5 Ibs. $11.25. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAULE'’S SEEDS 


803 Maule Building Dept. K 


| Heres a Seed Book 


hats Different 


I am a grower of seeds and nursery stock, 
In my new patang | have not aC 4 listed 
the things I sell, but have also tried to 
4 you the benefit of my years of ex- 
perience as a grower. My catalog is full 
of photographs. Each variety is fully described. There are 
lete directions for making a success of growing beau- 
tiful shrubs and trees and everything else. 


Sent to you FREE 


Ihave sought to make this book the 
most complete Seed, Nursery and Poul- 
ey og in America. Let me send you a 

py of it without cost. It lists the finest 
stock at prices will more than please you, 


— Write me today 


Just drop me a postal. I'll send it by return mail. 
Earl E. May, President 








74m May Bidg.. 


[2a mes SEEDS for 10c 


We will mail these 24 Trial Packets, Fresh Guar- 
anteed Seeds—Best Varieties for only 10 cts. 
eeeT. Early Wonder. ONION, ye 
CAB BAGE, Ball Head ONION, Red Bea 
CABBAGE, New Glory PARSLEY, Triple Curled 
CARROT, Half Long PARSNIP, Guernsey 
CcuUC UMBER, Favorite RADISH, ‘White Icicle 
LETTUCE, Cr. Butter SPINACH, Summer 
MUSK MELON, Gem TOMATO, Gr. Baltimore 
WATERMELON, Early TURNIP, ‘Purple Top 
Also ry 8 grand flowers—worth 50 cts. alone 
ASTER Gem ALYSSUM__ Giant COSMOS 
WAVES OF GOLD MIGNONETTE 75 POPPIES 
KOCHIA 500 Mixed Flower Free Catalogue 


t Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 


25 sehen OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts. 


syne TOMATO | PL 


_ Shenandoah, 
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a nd Farm Gaides 





192-P. Book, tells how, and what to 
plant. s er e 
1D POSTAL TODAY 
CONDON, BROS. 3 Seedsmen 
Sen 67 RockPonn. ILLinots 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE CFF NS 


Sigtielt, a gy a 
Phlox, Peonies, 8 

Everbearing hn ae Free Cata! 

_& J. CULLEN'S GARDENS, DENVER, 














May Seed & Nursery amare 





Prices postpaid, Packet 10c; 


ONCE GROWN- 
ALWAYS GROWN 











Masters Plant Setter 


Saves Labor—Saves Expense 


Pays for Itself Every 
Day Used 
Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earlier crop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work. 
Money back if not satisfied. Write 
for Free illustrated literature. 

CO., Dept, 20, Chicago, | a 


Earliest Tomato 


Is Jung's Wayahed. Big red fruit 
ripe as early as July 4th. Nothing 
earlier to be had anywhere. As a 
spec ial offer willsend you a pkt. of this 

omato and pkt. of Beet, Carrot, Cu- 
cumber, Sannin: Onion. Radish, Parsnip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting Flowers, all 10 pkts. for 10c. Due 
bill for 10¢ with each order. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Catalog of Seed Bargains FREE, Send Today. 
J. W. Jung Seed Co., Sta. T, Randolph, Wis. 


1200 fertile acres of vigorous fruit 
and shade trees, active vines and 
Te berry bushes, sturdy perennials and 
ornamentals—guaranteed by our 70 
years’ experience as nurserymen. 
§ 1924 Catalog—Better Than Ever 
You'll find it helpful. Write to-day. 
PUBS THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 


Box 406 Painesville, Ohio 


sate COUNTS 


In Shrubs, Roses, Privet Hedge, Evergreens, all a of 
Fruit Trees, Grape Vines Berry Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 
For the large and small buyers who are particular about 
= best. Get our catalog and place your order at once. 

guarantee satisfaction for quality stock that is better 
bbe the ordinary. 


ERNST NURSERIES, | Box 6, Eaton, Ohio 
TREES & PLANT - Thousands of Fruit 


trees, Privet hedg- 
ing. etc., direct to you at lower peieen. Large Assortment List free. 
TMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 20,Westminster, Md. 




























If you write now for our 1924 Catalogue, we will send the famous HENDERSON Collection 
of seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson’ s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant 


HOW TO GET THEM 


Simply state where you saw this advertisement, enclose ten cents for mailing the Catalogue, 


Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 


“‘Everything for the Garden,’ 


’ and the seeds will be sent without extra charge. 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope which, pommpded and returned, will be accepted 


as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $ 


at once. 


00 or more. Don’t delay; write 


1924 CATALOGUE NOW READY 
Bigger and better than ever, the most beautiful and complete horticultural publication of 


the year, a book of 


16 color pages. 
seeds, 


176 Pages 


Over 1000 beautiful engravings showing actual results from Henderson’s 


t contains the details of our tomato name contest with $100.00 in awards. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 





Bey (Ses 377)! 
CORTLANDT ST 
New Yor« City 








C batisest Apple Wi ins 


Medal 





Ta Cortland apple, originated at the 
New York Station, was awarded the 
Wilder silver medal for new fruits at the 
meeting of the American Pomological 
Society last November. A similar medal 
was also awarded the Lobo apple, an early 
McIntosh type of apple, originated by the 
Central Experiment Station at Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Ben Davis * McIntosh 


The Cortland apple has had sufficient 
trial to warrant the belief that it is a 
valuable addition to the apple industry, 
the station says. Beginning with a cross 
between Ben Davis and McIntosh made 
in 1898, the seedling was first set out in the 
nursery in May, 1899, and in the orchard 
in November, 1905. The original tree 
first fruited in 1911, although Cortland 
apples had been secured from grafts on 
old trees as early as 1906. 


Have You Tried It ? 


New Jersey fruit growers panned the 
Cortland variety pretty hard at their 1922 
meeting. 

“Not so good flavor as the McIntosh,” 
said one member. ‘Flesh rather dry and 
firm,’’ said another. : 

Have any of Our Folks found this 
variety better than the McIntosh? 





New or Noteworthy Fruits 


Bulletin 497 of the New York Experiment 
Station lists the following varieties, some 
of them originated at the station, others 
merely tested there. 

Apple: Cortland (an improved MclIn- 
tosh), Tioga (yellow, winter), Red Spy 
(red, same as spy), Golden Delicious 
(yellow, winter). 

Pear: Cayuga (free from blight, about 
the size of Bartlett), Gorham (seedling of 


Bartlett). 

Peach: Wilma (yellow-fleshed, later 
than Elberta). 

Cherry: Chase (Morello type). 

Nectarine: Hunter. 

Grape: Brocton (green), Dunkirk 
(red), Ontario, Portland, Ripley (all 
green), Urbana (black). 

Raspberries: Cayuga, Owasaea and 
Seneca (all red). 

Strawberry: Beacon (early), Bliss (mid- 


season), Bouquet (midseason). 





Kosherized Prunes 


Ever hear of kosherized prunes? Well, 
they are prunes packed especially for the 
Jews to eat during the Feast of the Pass- 
over, at which time they celebrate their 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 

The use of leaven in any form is pro- 
hibited by religious law during this festi- 
val, and the Jews take the greatest pre- 
caution to see that nothing be used on the 
Passover that has ever come in contact 
with flour in any shape or form. No 
article is used on Passover unless it is 
inspected by a Rabbi during the course of 
its production. 

Now, the Jews are prune lovers, and 
last fall the Oregon Growers Co-operative 
Association set aside one of its big packing 
plants just to pack prunes as the Jews 
wanted them. This plant, at Forest 
Grove, Ore., was known as the official 
kosher plant. The manager sent out all 
grain sacks to the other plants, and did 
away with the use of flour paste for puttin 
labels on the packages. A special minera 
paste was imported for the labels. 
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Try Chrysanthemums 
By Florence R. Jordan 
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OR quite a number of years I have 
been raising chrysanthemums out- 
doors which rival hothouse flowers. 

Chrysanthemums grow easily from 
slips. If these can be gotten from plants 
already established in yards, then you can 
be satisfied that the slips will produce 
perfectly hardy chrysanthemums, that 
thrive with out-of-door culture. When I 
buy plants from a florist, for spring 
planting, I select varieties advertised for 
September and October bloom. This 
insures the opening of the buds before 
freezing weather sets in. 

Another satisfactory and inexpensive 
way to become started in chrysanthe- 
mums, is to visit a greenhouse in October, 
when the earlier varieties are in bloom. 
Select the kind you wish to have, and 
buy a root from which the flower has been 
cut. Such roots, planted in the open 
ground, and given a light covering of 
leaves, will live through the winter and 
have many sprouts in the spring. 


Where To Plant Mums 


Any one who lives tn the country can find 
plenty of unused, slightly protected space 
along the sunny side of a fence to plant 
enough chrysanthemums to give dozens 
and dozens of blooms in the fall. I used 
such a space, between the garden fence 
and the rhubarb bed. There was no 
danger of this place being disturbed when 
the garden was cultivated, and decayed 
leaves had filled the soil with humus. As 
I did the work myself, I did not dig up 
the entire fence row, but took out three or 
four shovelfuls of earth each place I 
wished to put a chrysanthemum. I 
filled this hole about one-third full with 
well-rotted manure, then added the same 
amount of earth and mixed the two 
together, added more soil, and set in the 
plant, having the roots well covered, 
but not touching the manure. 

Each spring the old roots should be 
divided and set out as new plants. 


Pinching Off the Top 


When the sprouts are eight or ten inches 
high, the top should be pinched off. This 
causes four or five branches to come out 
near the base of the plant. No further 
attention is needed until the buds begin 
to form. At that time the plants should 
have an application of liquid manure. 

More liquid manure may be applied, every 
two weeks, until the buds show their 
color, but one applic ation will produce 
beautiful flowers. Six parts of water to 
one part of well-rotted manure, is strong 
enough. 

The buds come in two ways. Crown 
buds appear alone, and these often make 
the finest flowers. Terminal buds are in 
clusters. All of these buds, except the 
biggest, should be taken off. Each 
branch should have but one bud. 

Since we have left the farm, I have my 
chrysanthemums much closer together. If 
they are in a single row, twenty inches 
apart is good spacing, but if I have two 
rows I put them thirty inches apart, and 
alternate the plants. 

On a strip of ground, 12 x 3, om the 
south side of a paling fence, I had last fall, 
three clumps of the previous year’s roots, 
which are very bushy with many sprays 
of flowers, but no handsome ones. I 
had besides these, on this space, nine 
plants, which produced forty-four chry- 
santhemums. The largest of them 
measured seven inches jn diameter, and 
the smallest, four and one-half. The 
majority measured from five and one-half, 
to six inches. * 
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First-class power 
S, delivered toa long list 
: of belt jobs 


















Invest in a 


McCormick-Deering 


Tractor 
for Plowing and Belt Work 


The remarkable new warranty covering 
the crankshaft and the crankshaft ball bear- 
ings in McCormick-Deering Tractors may 
well prove the deciding factor in your own 
investment. The ironclad agreement, printed 
below, provides you with a lasting security 
covering these important parts of the tractor. 
It is evidence of quality in the entire tractor. 
It is an indicator of practical design, accurate 
assembly, and long life. 


Do your plowing speedily and well with a McCor- 
mick-Deering and use your tractor for winter belt 
work. McCormick-Deering Tractors are designed to 
handle belt jobs as you want them 

SPECIAL handled. And McCormick-Deering 
WARRANTY machines are made to work right 


Sanehaade with tractors. The combination 
b ] 
The Seller agrees to cant be beat. 


replace free the Two- 
Bearing Cossktats in Stop at the McCormick-Deering 
mick Deering tractor. | dealer’s and go over the construction 


the life of the tractor, | and the features of these tractors. 


parts are promptly re’ | Study the value of replaceable wear- 


turned to fs factory or - 
— rargraag sr ing parts, the unit main frame, ball 
ur er, e seiter . . 
agrees to replace free any and roller bearings at 28 points, 
Crankshaft Ball Bearing TS 
in the 10-20 or 15-30 Me- | etc. And remember this important 


Cormick-Deeri : 
which may break, wear | fact: When you buy a McCor- 


out, or burn out during ° . 
the’ life of the tractor, | mick-Deering Tractor you get all 
provided that the de- p 
fective ball bearing is} necessary equipment—throttle 


promptly returned to the 


factory or one of the | governor, belt pulley, platform, fend- 
ers, brake, etc. No extras to pay for. 


































































Make your power investment safe from every point of view by 
placing an order for a McCormick-Deering | 5-30 07 10-20 Tractor 


INTERNATIONAL HarveEsTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. —— Chicago, IIL 
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Teaching Egg Values to New York 

















Herman B. Walker @& 7 
30) 


quality, were also helped by the higher 





OMMERCIAL poultrymen in New 2g G 
( Jersey and other eastern states {O). 
were amazed and puzzled, in 1920, > 
to discover that eggs shipped from California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, were bringing as much money in New York City as the 
dealers were willing to pay for the fresher nearby eggs, shipped 
in overnight. 

A group of New Jersey poultrymen, after some study, decided 
the secret of the better prices obtained for the Pacifics was in the 
fact that these eggs were graded, packed, shipped and sold by 
co-operative marketing associations. So they formed the New 
Jersey Poultry Producers Association in 1921, with the idea of 
finding a way of selling New Jersey eggs in New York; ‘a way that 
would enable the producers to get more money, and would 
nut the market quotations 
ie the New Jerseys higher 
than the quotations for the 
Pacifics. 


Off on the Wrong Foot 


The new association got off to 
a bad start and for six months 
after it began business its his- 
tory was squally. It finally 
corrected most of its early 
mistakes in policy and manage- 
ment, and on June 1, 1922, 
opened a salesroom under its 
own management at 14 Jay 
Street, New York, where the 
eggs of its members have since 
been sold. 

Eggs of association members 
are graded and packed by the 
members before shipment, un- 
der the rules and regulations of 
the association. Upon arrival 
at New York, each case of 
eggs is inspected for breakage 
and shortage, regraded and 
repacked when necessary, 
and, at some seasons of the 
year, the eggs are candled 
and graded according to their quality as well as by their size. 


Top Prices for Eastern Eggs 


The well-graded and packed eggs of uniform size and quality, 
sold under the association “Jer-Z-Layd” brand, soon gained the 
attention of a class of dealers catering to trade that is willing to 
pay top prices for fancy fresh eggs, and with the help of some 
advertising, the association was able to secure prices that had an 
effect.on market quotations. Whereas, for three or four years 
previous, the Pacific white egg quotations had generally been the 
highest prices quoted for any eggs in New York, the association’s 
eggs brought prices that in the last six months of 1922 made the 
average top quotation for New Jersey White Extras six and two- 
third cents a dozen higher than the average top quotations for 
Pacific Coast white extras in the same period. 

While this achievement in making higher prices for the Jerseys 
attracted a great deal of attention among poultrymen and eggmen 
throughout the country, the surprising fact is that it made trouble 
for the association among its own Members. As soon as the 
quotations began to go higher, commission houses and dealers 
bought and sold eggs on the basis of the higher quotations. 

Only 25 per cent of the poultrymen in New Jersey were members 
of the association. The members, whose eggs were sold by the 
association at the top prices, had to pay their share of the asso- 
ciation’s cost of doing business, which in 1922 amounted to about 
three cents a dozen on the eggs handled. A large proportion of 
the 75 per cent of New Jersey non-members were able to sell 
their eggs direct to New York dealers, especially in the season of 
scarcity, on the basis of the higher quotations established and 
maintained by the association, and as these non-members had 
no association costs to pay, their net returns were often larger 
than the net pool price paid by the association. 


Helped the Egg Dealers, Too 


In a few months after it began business, the association also dis- 
covered that it was helping New York commission houses and 
egg dealers to get rich. The dealers, receiving eggs from shippers 
ip New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan and other parts of 
the country, returned to the shippers a price much lower than the 
New Jersey quotation, and sold the finest of the eggs from other 
states as New Jersey eggs, at the New Jersey quotation. 

Many poultrymen outside of New Jersey, producing eggs of fine 





Where the Atlantic Coast Producers sell their eggs 


New Jersey quotations, and were able 
to sell their eggs in New York at the 
top prices paid for the New Jersey eggs. 

So, in a few months of practical experience, the New Jersey 
poultrymen, experimenting with co-operative marketing, made the 
discovery that they could not improve marketing conditions for 
themselves without at the same time improving conditions and 
prices for all ether producers. 

The directors of the association, all practical poultrymen, as 
is the manager, considered this problem for awhile and finally 
agreed that the association was on the wrong track in trying to 
confine its operations to eggs produced in New Jersey. So the 
whole situation was put up to the members, and by almost a 
unanimous vote the member- 
ship agreed to amendments to 
the articles of incorporation 
and by-laws, changing thename 
to Atlantic Coast Poultry Pro- 
ducers Association, and making 
egg producers in all eastern 
states eligible for membership. 


Taking in More Territory 


At present about one-third of 
the association’s membership 
is from states outside of New 
Jersey. It has members in 
New York, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Geor- 
gia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan. Maryland has two 
members on the board of 
directors, Pennsylvania has 
one. In Maryland, through a 
three-sided alliance, the Mary- 
land Farm Bureau and the 
State Poultry Association are 
co-operating in a membership 
campaign for increasing the 
membership of all three asso- 
ciations. Plans for an amal- 
gamation or federated relation with the recently organized Virginia 
Poultry Producers Association are being worked out in conference 
between representatives of the two associations. 

The co-operative marketing laws of New York do not allow a 
co-operative marketing association incorporated in another state 
to be recognized in the New York state courts, and arrangements 
are under way to organize the Atlantic Coast Poultry Producers 
of New York, to be federated or amalgamated with the larger 
association. 


Western Eggs No Better than Eastern 


We have discovered, in a little more than a year of experience in 
practical egg marketing, that the question of where eggs are 
produced has no relation to their food value or table quality, and 
should have no relation to their market value. 

New Jersey eggs have for years been given a preference by the 
Jewish egg buyers of New York, who pay the best prices for fancy 
eggs, especially white eggs. If it were not for this Jewish trade, 
white eggs would not sell for any more than brown eggs in New 
York City. Six months ago, we started in to convince Jewish 
buyers that eggs produced in other states under the same con- 
ditions are just as good and worth just as much money as New 
Jersey eggs. ; 

It was easy to convince the buyers that the eggs were just as 
good. You can’t fool a New York egg buyer on egg quality. But 
it was not so easy to persuade this trade that they should pay 
as much money for eggs from the other states. They hadn’t 
been doing it. In six months, however, we have built up trade 
for our “Atlantic Coast” brand, under which the eggs from other 
states than New Jersey are marketed, until we are getting 
about the same prices for these eggs as for the Jerseys, and 
are pooling them all together. 

We are not pinning any bouquets on ourselves for past perform- 
ances. Our officers and directors are more interested in the big 

roblems we have not yet solved. The biggest of these is how to 
ace a majority of the eastern poultrymen into an organization 
that will be strong enough, numerically and financially, to protect 
the New York market against over-supply threatened by increased 
egg production, by advertising and sales campaigns for creating 
demand for better eggs at better prices in other large cities which 

now get only the culls of the country’s production. , 
The big problem in egg marketing, as we see it, is not in cutting 

Continued on page 85 / 
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this year with a flock of well-hatched chickens. 


Make Incomes Like These 


Mrs. Bert Collins, Wyoming, Iowa, sold $1,000 worth 
of poultry and eggs in one year. 

Mrs. J. T. Allsbury, Burnt Prairie, Illinois, sold nearly 
$900 worth of eggs alone in one year. 

Mrs. R. A. Miller, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, reports 
her poultry and eggs amounted to $612.48 in one year. 

Mrs. J. W. Webb, Alpena Pass, Arkangas, sold $976 
worth of eggs and poultry in a year’s time. 

Chickens are natural born money makers. Keep the hens 
laying—let Old Trusty do the hatching and there you 
have one of the secrets of a big, profitable poultry business. 


Early Hatches Bring the Big Prices 


Poultry raisers who make the most money own a good 
incubator. There’s no argument about that. Early 
hatches mean early broilers to sell at high prices next 
summer and more good fall-laying pullets to lay plenty of 
eggs before the snow flies. Old Trusty means early 
hatches of strong, lively, healthy chicks—a perfect chick 
for every hatchable egg that you place in the incubator. 
Where can you make a better deal than a small invest- 
) ment in Old Trusty and two 
| or three early hatches of 
| strong, lively chicks that 
| will bring you $500, $600 









Poultry Profits 
Built This 
Beautiful Home 
for Mrs. Schneider 
at La Plata, Neb. 
She uses 5 Old 
Trustys. 
Raised 3000 
chickens 
for market 
last year. : 













Strong, Healthy 
Chicks are the 
result with every 
hatch with Old 
Trusty. 


Old Trusty 
is built in four 
handy home sizes. Quick 








Big Hatches Now Mean 
High Prices For Eggs and 
Broilers This Summer and Fall 


Poultry prices have increased 500% in the past 25 years, not overlook- 
ing the fact that poultry and. egg production have increased tremen- 
dously. I think you'll agree with me, Reader, that your dollar made 

H,H. JOHNSON from poultry is equally as valuable to you as the dollar made from 

Incubator Man’’ livestock or grain. It costs a lot less money to produce a poultry 
dollar—a lot less time and labor, too. Go right on producing wheat, corn, rye, beef and 
pork—sure—but don’t overlook the fact that you can add one-third more to your income 
Write today for my new 1924 Old Trusty 
Catalog—filled from cover to cover with the latest information on profitable poultry raising. 


M. M. Johnson Company 


shipment from Clay Center, 
Neb., or warehouse at St. Joseph, Mo. 


or $700 for the poultry and eggs you market next 
summer and fall? 

More than a million Old Trusty users will tell 
you that Old Trusty is the world’s greatest hatcher 
of strong, healthy chicks. I make no claims which 
are not proved to Old Trusty users. . I would 
rather build one good incubator and make one 
booster-friend for Old Trusty than sell ten or 
even a hundred incubators of inferior make. 


Old Trusty Pays for Itself 
From Profits of First Hatch 


It’s only after the hatch is made and the chicks are 
counted that you find out what a good machine may do, 
and right here is where Old Trusty is without equal. 

Even if you never saw an incubator before you can get 
big hatches of strong, lively, healthy chicks right from 
the start with Old Trusty. 

My prices are low, yes! But considering that we are 
the largest manufacturers of incubators in the world— 
buy materials by the carload—doesn’t it stand to reason 
that we can save you money and at the same time give 
you a better quality? There are many more reasons why 
it is to your advantage to use Old Trusty for certain 
hatches of strong, lively, healthy chicks and I'll be glad 
to discuss them with you in my new 31-year catalog. 


Clay Center, Neb. 




























































































Ask for | 
Catalog | 





I raised 





Ps 
| No. 25-E / 


Expect to raise__ 


Don’t Wish, Don’t Wait, 
Send Your Name Today 
For Big Catalog of 
Money-Making Ideas 


I want to give you Free a 
copy of the best catalog we 
have produced on _ profitable 
poultry raising. Built purely 
from experience, this is a real 
“How” book of helpful infor- 
mation about poultry. Tells 
you how to pick the money 
makers in a flock of pullets— 
how to save chicks—how best 
to preserve eggs—how to build 
an inexpensive poultry house 
—how to build up a big, 
profitable poultry business. 

80 pages of money making 
poultry ideas. Lots of pic- 
tures. Big 9x12 pages packed 
full of the kind of information 
you like to read. Send a pos- 
tal or mail the coupon, men- 
tioning that you saw our ad in 
Farm Journal and I'll send 
you my 3l-year combined 
some book and catalog 

ree and quote you spe- 
cial attractive prices. Ask 
for Book 25-E. Yours 
truly, Harry Johnson, 
Incubator Man, 






Harry 
Johnson 


“Incubator Man’’ 
Clay Center, Neb. 
Please send me your 


new 1924 Old Trusty 
Book, 25-E, FREE. 


Name _ 


Address : mm 





_chickens last year. 





Lacctiineieebaiilalegagi —___next year 
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A New House from Old Materials 
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OT long ago a friend of mine 

bought a farm. In some respects 

it was an ideal place. The 
land sloped gently to the southeast 
and there was a good stream of 
water running through the lowest 
portions. There were some fine old 
oak trees about the barn, and a 
good apple and plum orchard. 

The barn was in pretty good con- 
dition and well placed on high 
ground, but the house, alas, was in 
very bad shape and was down in 
the hollow near the brook, so as to 
be near the spring-house, I suppose. 

Every pane of glass was broken, 
the floors were almost so rotten as 
to give way under foot. The stone 
walls were cracked and seemed 
ready to fall in some places and the 
whole house had the appearance of 
dilapidation and decay. 

On closer examination, however, 
we found some portions in a very 
fair state of preservation. The 
joists, rafters and studding were of 
oak. These were sound and evi- 
dently had been hewn from an 
original grove of trees, of which 
those still standing were a part. 
The window-frames, doors and 
xterior mill-work were all well preserved. 

We began to take stock of materials on 
hand and found that the stone from the 
old house and foundation to which we pro- 
posed to add an old stone wall, which had 
served as a fence to that portion of the 
property facing the road, but which was now 
in a tumble-down condition, would together 
be enough to build the foundations, walls 
and chimneys of a new house of modest size. 
The oak timbers would go a long way 
toward furnishing the lumber needed, and 
the door and window-frames and exterior 
moldings would complete the greater part 
of the list of mill-work. 


These New Materials Were Bought 





The new materials which we required for _ 
the new house were: New flooring through- ’ 


out, which we ordered of North Carolina 
heart yellow pine, No. 1 quality. We 
selected the best for the main rooms of the 
first floor. 

We ordered sawed Oregon cedar shingles 
twenty-four inches long, random widths, for 
the roof and walls of the gables—also for 
the sides of the dormer-windows. ' The 
dormer-windows were made with casement 
sash to open out. All other windows and 
the doors were taken from the old house. 

In selecting a site for the new house, we 
were careful to pick out a dry location 
nearly at the top of the hill among the oak 
trees, and not too far from the barn, with 
the front facing the southeast. This gave 
a fine view of the brook 
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instead we used a form of wall-board, 
hard, smooth-faced and durable. The 
joints between the sheets were 











woodland beyond fading into the distant 
blue hills. The cellar was dug, the top soil 
being spread out in front to give a level 
space for a rose garden, which will be laid 
out in the future. 

The old stones were carefully cleaned off 
and made a very good wall when laid up in 
equal parts of lime mortar and cement 
mortar mixed. The chimney flues were 
lined with terra-cotta flue lining. This 
reduces fire danger. 

There was no plaster 
used in the entire house; 
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made smooth with a preparation 
made by the company manufactur- 
ing the wall-board. 

The exterior woodwork was 
painted an ivory white. The 
shingles were dipped in silver gray 
creosote shingle stain before laying. 

Much of the old hardware was of 
wrought iron. The strap-hinges 
and latches were allowed to remain 
on the old doors, but new locks 
were added to the front and rear 
doors. 

My friend was fortunate enough 
to find that the electric wires of the 
company supplying an adjacent 
town ran by his farm, so that the 
house was completely wired through- 
out for electric lights. Central 
lights were placed in all rooms and 
floor plugs were located in con- 
venient spots all over the house. 

The laundry, you will notice, is 
placed in the cellar, which by the 
way, is almost on a level with the 
ground outside, which slopes away 
in the rear. It is heated from the 
pipeless furnace, which is placed 
in the basement of the house. 


The House Is Easy To Heat 


The house being almost square is very easy 
to heat, so my friend says, and in these days 
of high-priced coal that is a big’ item, al- 
though he tells me that he uses wood 
entirely until the later part of December. 

A concrete septic tank was used to take 
care of the sewage. The tank is about 
fifty feet from the house at the bottom of 
the hill. 

I was out to see John a few days ago and 
the house with its silver gray roof, varied 
colored stone work and ivory trimmings 
made a pretty picture as it nestled among 
the oak trees which were then in the height 


_ of their autumn foliage. 


Of course, the cost of this building was 
less than if built entirely of new materials. 
Have you an old stone house or barn to use 
in building a new house? 


{Editor’s Note: We can furnish working 
blue-prints of these plans for $3 a set. Write 
to Farmhouse Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia; enclose $3, and give the plan 
number, which is 601. Allow ten days or 
so for blue-prints to reach you before 
writing us. We do not furnish material 
lists nor specifications, because your local 
builder can write these to suit any sort of 
material you prefer. Neither can we make 
changes in the plans. Small changes can 
easily be made by the carpenter when he is 
building the house.] 


Second floor 
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ete tage Tine Gambrel Roof 
Barn No. 402—Materials 
for size 30x 30, 


*825 






FREE! 


Building Books 


—200 Home Plans 

—Books of Barns 
\— Building Material 
Catalog 


We Ship Direct From Mill and Save You $200 
to $1,000! Write for Latest Prices! 


You might as well make the same savings on your new house, 
barn, hoghouse or other farm building that our 200,000 other customers 
make. Every mail brings us letters telling of savings of $200, $500, $1,000 or more 
by our wholesale prices. We guarantee highest quality, guarantee delivery, 
guarantee prices! Four big mills—lumber cut in the heart of best timber sources 
—shipments by trainload—immense volume —enable Gordon-Van Tine to sell 
direct to you at far below ordinary local lumber markets. 


Prices Lower Than Ever This Season! 








Whether you are going to build a new 
home or need a few rolls of roofing or a 
can of paint, send for Gordon-Van 
Tine Books and latest wholesale 
prices! Our books show modern designs 
planned by skilled architects, to give 


greatest convenience and save house- 
work and steps. If you do not find what 
you want in our Plan Books, write us 
your needs. We will figure your lumber 
bills Free on any type of building, and 
give you lowest wholesale prices. 





Ready-Cut Advan- 
tages Material all cut by 


machinery — fitted, 


struction. Or youcan buy mate- 





Gordon -Van Tine 


What We Furnish 


For one guaranteed price, we 
ship all lumber, lath, shingles, 


numbered according to blue- Homes Are Backed doors, windows, trim, stairwork, 
print. Saves 17% lumber waste Bya hardware, paint, tinwork, nails, 
and ashigh as 30% labor cost on y varnish, enamel. We guarantee 
the job. Solid, permanent con- 20-Year Guarantee there will be no extras. We do 


not ship cement, lime, brick or 








rial not Ready-Cut if you wish. 


Lumber Flooring Sash Glass 
Shingles — Roofing Mouldings 
Lath Screens Stairs 


ESTABLI 

























plaster. 


5,000 Building Material Bargains! 


Immense stocks of everything for building or repairing —wholesale prices! 


Buffets Bathroom & Paints Furnaces 
Bookcases Plumbing and Hotbed Sash, 
Cabinets Supplies Varnish Wallboard, etc. 


Gordon -VanTine Co. 


SHED oun wee 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 












Note These i iSidiieail 


Home No. rey 
$ 200 Tested 


Plans to 
= Choose From 


A 5-room aaa: with 2 bedrooms and 
bath. Exceptionally well planned. Many 
built-in conveniences. Materials, $1749. 


Modern, scientific type. Large, low win- 
dows hinged at top 
admit sunshine to floor. WWerluig@ualel ts 
Extra light from upper No.479 12x20 

00 







windows. 


This hog house provides both air and 
sunshine. Note 
Hog House The teestlg “ee J roof 
No.482 24x30 


Mail Coupon! ; 


t Gordon-Van Tine Co., 
: 296 Gordon St., Davenport, Ia. 





296 Gordon Street Davenport, lowa Please send me latest prices and proper f 
catalogs. I expect to build a: | 
Slate Surfaced Roofing OT vae-le@e Gordon . Ga 
- rages _ r 
Jap- ' Siesta ae y Van Tine g ' 2 House 2 Hoghouse , 
a-Top aaiee: Seieiiiennts itt Quality $ 90 0 Barn © Poultry House 
Slate - YF House Paint sity oe Stock & 
4 quality, clear furth f 02 Garage C Stock Shed i 
Surfaced white pine. A a od 
: asts longer. 0 Granary ob PP ee Pere 
Roofing wonderful bar- All colors, > | pester ! 
é ie gain. for every = or 
i Greenor Red; ur pose. iff } REP@Ir 8... ccccccccevvccesoce 
85 Ibs. to roll. =X Panel uaranteed. | j j 
: Fire-resisting, U Door if Sarena Pt tam BRE atic ris end dWwaenowdsemeabedes } 
= 15-year guar- varnishes, Lumber ready-cut, j 
antee. Nails brushes,etc., bundled and marked. , Address...........0ececeeeceeceeees 
and cement at wholesale Build yourself—save 3 
included. prices. money. Bossesseccecccececesesccsesesseoscens 
NARRATES oe oe ee eee ee ee oe al 
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WORLD’S CHAMPION 
AGNES WALLACE 
Helped by Kow-Kare 


M. G. Welch & Son, Burke, N. Y. 
write: Enclosed find picture of 
our four-year Ayrshire cow, Agnes 
Wallace of Maple Grove (25171), 
champion four-year-old Ayrshire | §& 
cow of the world, with a record of 
17,657 pounds milk and 966 pounds 
butter in one year. We have used 
Kow-Kare in our herd for years | 
and would not think of getting | 
along without it. We consider it the | 
best cow tonic known. 


“Our imported herd sire, Auchens 
brain Brilliant Sun imp. 23664 now 
weighs 2100 pounds and eats Kow- 
Kare whenever I think him in need 
of a tonic.” 


DURING CALVING 


Rollin H. Maxfield, Erie, Ill. says: 
“We have been using your Kow- 
Kare for over five years and think 
it the best thing for cows at all times 
to keep them in condition. We find 
it especially good when used about 
a month during calving time, two 
weeks before and two weeks after.” 


USED KOW-KARE FOR 22 YEARS 


John Moser, Lisbon, O. writes: I have 
used your Kow-Kare for 22 years. I keep 
it in the barn all the time and I wouldn't 
be without it. I am about to feed it to 
my large herd of cows about one week 
out of every month to maintain a good, 
healthy condition.” 


RESULTS AFTER ONE WEEK 


H. L. Kobb, English, Ind. says: “I feda 
part of a small can of Kow-Kare to three 
cows, one week, and got wonderful re- 
sults; especially from one old cow that 
had not been well for sometime.I amtell- 
ing the neighbors of the good it is doing” 





| 








Can DOUBLE the 
Net Dairy Profit 


Could you use double the expected profit 
from your cows this winter ? 


A startling thought, yet decidedly within the reach of nearly 


every dairy. So possible, so 


sensible, you'll wonder why you 


never fully realized your opportunity before. 


Without following a difficult or expensive formula, this happy 


result may be yours. Just the 


same sound business principles as 


are applied by successful manufacturers in other fields of produc- 


tion will enable you to realize 


your goal. 


10% More Milk Will Do It 


Noted dairy experts say that in the 
average dairy one tenth more milk 
will double the net profit. They say 
this is conservative. It costs no more, 
for instance, to house, feed and care 
for a good milker than a poor milker. 
After these items of fixed expense 
are met, every quart of milk is net 
profit. What other effort on the farm 
will pay you so handsomely as inten- 
sive milk-production ? 


But start right. Remember one 
basic rule: Perfect health has more 
to do with big milk yields than 
breeding or feeding. 


Keep the milk-making organs 
working full-speed — but at the same 
time strong, sturdy, vigorous. They 
must not only withstand forced pro- 
duction, but be able to throw off the 
diseases so common to dairy cows. 


WHAT KOW-KARE WILL DO 


Here Kow-Kare will help you ina 
definite, positive way. The same 
medicinal properties that have made 
Kow-Kare so popular as a cow medi- 
cineare doubly effective in promoting 
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BAG-BALM 
For Udder and Teats 


Penetrates and heals inflam- 
mation, soreness, congested or 
hardened tissues. Relieves 
Caked Bag, Bunches, Cow 
Pox. Quickly heals chaps,cuts, 
bruises. Ten ounces, 60c. 
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DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 


ada 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Dept. F-12 


NAME _ 


ADDRESS 


milk-making vigor. Why? Because 
Kow-Kare acts directly on the geni- 
tive and digestive organs—the milk- 
producing functions of the cow. It 
enables the animal to properly assim- 
ilate Nature’s foods and turn them 
into milk, without waste. 


As an aid to big milk production, 
it is not necessary to use Kow-Kare 
continuously or in expensive quan- 
tity. Indeed, most dairymen feed only 
a tablespoonful twice a day, one week 
out of each month—a cost of only a 
cent a day per cow. 


WHEN DISEASE CREEPS IN 


The reputation of Kow-Kare for 
the treatment of Barrenness, Abor- 
tion, Retained Afterbirth, Scours, 
Bunches, Milk Fever, Lost Appetite, 
etc., has grown tremendously during 
its more than 25 years’ use. No cow 
owner should be without it. Feed 
dealers, general stores and druggists 
sell Kow-Kare. Large size, $1.25; 
medium, 65c. If your dealer is not 
supplied we will mail postpaid upon 
receipt of remittance. 


Let us mail you our free book, “The Home Cow Doctor.” Besides 
much general information of value to cow owners, it tells about the 
other popular Dairy Association remedies, Bag Balm, Garget Reme- 


fitting companions to Kow-Kare. 
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Lyndonville, Vermont 
Your idea of doubling the net dairy profit by increasing 


the milk yield by only 10 per cent looks reasonab! le and si- 
ble. I would like the assistance of your book, ‘“The Home 
Cow Doctor,’’ which please send without cost. | 


Also please send me a free 2-ounce sample of BAG BALM | 


(worth 15c) for which courtesy I am writing on the margin 
my dealer’s name. 
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Why Denmark Leads in Bacon 


country exported 472,000,000 pounds 


i the first six months of 1923, this 
of pork, 46 per cent more than in the same period last year. 


.At the same time, our chief competitor in the international trade 


—Denmark—exported 176,000,000 pounds of pork, or 54 per cent 
more than in the same period, 1922. 
While our products went to a great number of different coun- 


tries, practically all the Danish pork was shipped to Great Britain, 


in the form of Wiltshire sides. 


By Tage U. Ellinger 


In the seventies of last century, the big 
agricultural crisis entirely changed the 
farming business in the more advanced European countries. 
Cheap grain from the newly-developed oversea countries flooded 
the markets, due to the rapid improvements in ocean transporta- 
tion, and the prices on grain were broken all to pieces. The 
farmers in the old countries, therefore, had to take up other 
lines of production and found a new source of income in the 
rapidly expanding animal industry. Dairy- 





The British market is the most impor- 
tant one for the higher-priced products of 
superior quality. On this market, prac- 
tically only three exporting countries com- 
pete: the United States, Canada and Den- 
mark. There is, however, a marked and 
constant difference in the prices quoted for 
the products from these three different 
countries. 

The quotations on Danish Wiltshire sides 
are always the highest, while American pork 





= ing, hog raising and poultry raising became 
the three corner-stones in Danish farming. 

The dairy business was the first to 
develop, and numerous co-operative cream- 
eries. were erected all over the country. 
The great quantity of dairy by-products 
encouraged an expansion of the swine in- 
dustry, and when in 1895 the importation of 
Danish swine and pork, into Germany was 
prohibited as a protective measure in favor 
of the German producers, the Danish 





is valued considerably lower, and the 
Canadian product is in between the two 


Danish bred Yorkshire boar 


farmers found a new market for their 
products in England. 





in price. While this difference varies some- 
what in amount, it frequently amounts to 
ever 50 per cent and is always very signifi- 
cant. 


John Bull Likes Lean Bacon 


The trade statistics for 1922 express this 
fact very clearly, showing that while we 
shipped 10,000,000 pounds more bacon to 
England than Denmark did, we received 
$20,000,000 less for our product. The reason 








Fattened with American Corn 


The British market, however, required an 
entirely different product than the German, 
and in order to make the necessary changes 
to meet these requirements, careful studies 
were made of British trade requirements 
and the methods of production which would 
produce a product that would top the 
market. The present organization of the 








underlying this state of affairs is primarily 
that our pork, and especially our bacon, 
does not meet the tastes and require- 
ments of the English people, who 
prefer a much leaner and finer pro- 
duct than the bulk of the pork we 
have available represents. 

Furthermore, we are somewhat 
handicapped, in comparison with 
Denmark, by the longer route of 
transportation and the special pre- 
cautions in curing which, therefore, 
have to be taken. This latter factor, 
however, is diminishing in impor- 
tance, as new and better methods 
of curing are developed, and we are 
not in a more difficult position in 
this respect than are our neighbors, 
the Canadians, who always obtain 
higher prices than we do. 

The problem of the relatively low 
prices we obtain on our export pork 
is, therefore, primarily one of breeding and feeding, and in these 
things we should consider what our competitors are doing, in 
order to make a, product which tops the market. 

Danish Market Formerly in Germany ~ 

Swine have been kept in Denmark since early days, and in the 
first three-quarters of the last century some export of live hogs 
took place. These hogs were mostly driven south to Hamburg, 
in Germany, from where they were distributed to the western 
part of continental Europe. The swine industry, however, was 
very primitive under the system of grain farming then in vogue, 
and the swine were generally left to find their food in the 
forests and around the farms. The stock was of very inferior 
quality, compared with present-day standards, and it was around 
the middle of the last century that some improvements in breed- 
ing were attempted by the introduction of German and English 
stock of the lard type, as, for instance, exhibited in the English 
middle-sized Yorkshire and the Berkshire breeds. 


Native Danish sow. 
but profitable 





Native Danish sow and her litter of pigs 


Danish swine industry was the outcome of 
these deliberations. 

There is nothing especially par- 
ticular about the methods of feed- 
ing and management of swine in 
Denmark. Corrimported from the 
United States and Argentina is used 
freely forfeeding, but always sup- 
plemented with considerable 
quantities of barley and skimmed 
milk. Pasture and green feeds are 
necessarily used only to a very 
limited extent, and the fattening 
pigs are always kept closed up in 
small pens in the hog barns. 


Not beautiful, 


State Supervision of 
Breeding Stock 


The credit for the rapid improve- 
ment and perfecting of the swine 
industry in Denmark may safely be 
attributed to the state supervised 
organization of the breeding, which is so unique as to warrant a 
more detailed description. 

First, it was decided to adopt a cross-breeding system in the 
production of market hogs. The native Danish breed and ‘he large 
Yorkshires were selected as material. The Yorkshires are familiar 
to most of us, and it is only necessary to say that thetype of 
Yorkshires preferred in Europe differs somewhat from the show 
type usually seen in this country. The accompanying illus- 
trations visualize this better than a long description. 

The native Danish breed is established by selection of the best 
material in the old stock. The animals are white, with long, 
drooping ears. One of the most outstanding qualities of the 
breed is the high fertility and superior mothering abilities of the 
sows. As a fair average, each sow may be counted upon to raise 
between seventeen and twenty pigs a year. The quality of the 
carcass is high, although slightly surpassed by the Yorkshires, 
and the use of Yorkshire boars on native Danish sows has as 
its main object to bring the carcass quality to the top notch. 
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TAPATCO 


» The Horse's Friend 


== 











| Forty-Two Years 


Devoted Exclusively to the Manufacture of Pads for Horses 


ABOVE is reproduced a copy of lithogeaph used almost forty- 
two years ago to advertise Collar Pads made by this Company. 


The accumulated. experience of all these years is em- 


| bodied in TAPATCO Pads as they are made today. 
Patented Hook Attachment 


i Pat. in U. .. 
j Dec. 1, 1914 


Pat. in Can 
t April 6, 1915 


Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
USED ONLY ON TAPATCO, Demand this fastener. 


We also manufacture a complete line of Riding Saddle 


Pads and both Padded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 





ee 


Canadian Branch 


COLLAR PADS 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


Greenfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 











1 Forty-Two Years 
Making Pa 








Chatham, Ontario 

{en Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
PATENTS § Results. Tromptness Assured. Send draw- 

5 ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. _ Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St Washington, D.C. 




















WESTERN SILO Co. 
260-F Eleventh St., 
Des towa 






NEWTON’ 





$2.50. Money back if not satisfactory. 
at $1.25 often sufficient. 
pound, in powder form. 
economical, 
At dealers or post-paid. 








For Horses, 
Cattle, Hogs. 
Conditioning, Worm Expelling 

Indigestion, Heaves, 
Colds, Coughs, Distem- 
\ per. Is your horse 
’ afflicted with 


-HEAVES 


Use 2largecans. Cost 
One can 
A Veterinary’s Com- 
Given in the feed. Most 

65c and $1.25 cans. 


The NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 





Over 30 years’ sale 


Safe to use. 
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All the best breeding material of both breeds 
igs brought together in a number of breeding 


centers under state supervision. At the 
present time, there are 151 centers for 
native Danish and thirty-two for Yorkshire 
swine, while thirty new centers are on 


approbation. 

The center owners receive a small govern- 
ment subsidy, and agree on their part to 
keep only animals which are certified by the 


director of the swine breeding and _ his 
assistants. These men control the sanitary 
conditions in the centers and advise as to 
the best methods of feeding and manage- 


ment. Furthermore, they guide the breed- 
ing so that the type always meets the market 
requirements as nearly as possible, without 


any special regard for fancy points. One of 
the points watched most carefully is the 
maintenance of the high degree of fertility, 
and any sow failing in this respect is not 
allowed to produce pigs for breeding use. 


Progeny Test for Sows 


is the three swine experi- 
ment stations where all sows have to undergo 
a progeny test. From one or more of the 
first litters of the sow, four pigs are brought 
to the nearest station and it is there tested 
out how economically they grow and what is 
the market quality of their carcasses when 
slaughtered at a weight of 200 pounds. 

The economy of gain is of particular im- 
portance, because a great proportion of the 
grain used in fattening pigs is imported from 
this country, which is, itself, a great pro- 
ducer of export pork. By selecting carefully 
for this quality, it is now possible to attain 
a weight of 200 pounds on about seventy 
pounds less grain than fifteen years ago, 
when the present breeding system com- 
menced. Also, the quality of the carcasses 
has been materially improved, one of the 
significant results being that the dressing 
percentage has increased 2/2 per cent, which 
means a clear gain of five ee of pork on 
each hog. Only the sows producing pigs 
that can obtain creditable records in_ this 
test are permitted to service in the breeding 
centers. 

Although this system may seem a little 
complicated, it is actually quite simple and 
involves very little expense to anybody, as 
the breeders get market price for the weaned 
pigs sent to the station and the stations are 
operated as commercial feeding establish- 
ments, and are perfectly self-supporting. 


A special feature 


Register of Merit for Swine 


a Register of Merit for Swine, 
to some extent based on the methods and 
experience in Denmark, has recently been 
suggested for this country by the writer, and 
a special committee with Prof. H. H. Kildee 
as chairman, is now working out the details 
for adopting this plan for the state of Iowa. 

The records from the Danish test stations 
are published annually and form the basis 


A system for 


for all breeding operations. Just as a dairy- 
man will not purchase a bull without ex- 


amining the milk records of the cows in 
the pedigree of this bull, so the Danish swine 
breeder will not buy a boar without a pre- 
vious study of the tests to which the related 
animals have been put. Furthermore, the 
breeder willsee his strong as well as his weak 
points clearly displayed in his test records, 
and he may eventually be able to remedy 
the latter. By selecting breeding stock from 
outside to supplement his own stock, he 
will, moreover, have actual records which 
show if the animals he considers for pur- 
chase fit in well with his stock, and are 
strong in the points where his own herd 
shows deficiencies. 


Swine Slaughtered Co-Operatively 


Over 80 per cent of all hogs slaughtered in 
Denmark are processed in co*operative pack- 
ing houses, of which there are forty-one. 
All the co-operative packing houses have 
formed a central organization with head- 
quarters in Copenhagen. This organization 
fixes weekly the quotation to be paid for 
swine delivered for slaughter. Furthermore, 
it co-operates with the state in the financing 
and operation of the breeding organization. 

Never before has the Danish swine in- 
dustry been on so efficient a basis as now, 
and never before has so much first-class 
bacon been produced by our chief com- 
petitor. It is worth-while for the American 
producer to study the methods of the Danes, 
and find out if he can do anything to im- 
prove the efficiency of his methods and the 
quality and value of his products, 
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The Cow Tester Gets 


“Het Up” 
By F. L. Clark 





ERHAPS Leonard Ashton, tester of the 

Buckhorn, Iowa, association had a bit 
more provocation for getting excited than 
ordinary when he made out his report in 
September for the first year’s work of the 
Buckhorn association. 

“Just think,’’ says he, ‘‘of pulling on a 
cow's teats for approximately 300 days, 
twice a day, and giving her $2.88 worth of 
feed above what she produced for the privi- 
lege of doing it, when one could just as well 
be getting from $100 to $120 for the time 
spent on good cows!” 

His year’s summary showed that the six 
highest fat-producing cows of the 328 in the 
association brought their owners an average 
of $111.96 income above feed cost, while 
the six lowest fat-producing cows actually 
brought in an average of $2.88 less each for 
the year than it cost to feed them. Yet it 
cost only about half as much to feed them 
as it cost to feed the highest producers. Here 
are his figures: 

Average of Aveygee of 


six highest six lowest 

Milk, pounds..... 10,040 1,723 
Fat, pounds...... 390.8 72.1 
Value of fat. ...... $174.77 $31.05 
Cost of roughage. . . $1.17 30.66 
Cost of grain...... 31.64 3.27 
Total cost of feed .. 62.81 33.93 
Income above feed 

CBG. caxce 8S 111.96 —_—_—- 
Income below feed 

ON. ir ee 2.88 
Returns for $1 ex- 

pended for feed 247 0.92 
Feed cost of 1 pound 

butterfat.°: 3 0.16" 0.47 
Feed cost 100]bs.milk 0.63 1.97 





Sheep and Sweet Clover 


Sweet clover and —- are a money-making 
combination for Fred Dittes, Bigstone 
county, Minn. Fred owns several farms 
which he rents on half-shares for everything 
but horses, milk cows arid poultry. He has 
personal supervision of crops planted, rota- 
tion, etc., and has been growing sweet clover 
for several years. The sweet clover is planted 
in spring with grain as a nurse crop. 

On one of his farms last year, 103 ewes 
and their lambs, eight work horses and five 
cows were pastured on thirty acres of sweet 
clover and besides enough hay was cut off 
the pasture to furnish winter feed for the 
ewes. 

The returns for lembe and wool were 
approximately $1,200, which is a return of 
$40 an acre for the thirty-acre field. 

As sweet clover pasture starts very early 
in the spring the ewes may be bred for 
quite early lambing and will get their milk 
producing ration from the pasture instead 
of from grain and hay. In this way the 
lambs will be ready for the early market 
without the use of high-priced feed. R. S. 





Hog-Proof Gap 


A farmer I know uses this plan to keep 
the hogs in a field, and let the cattle 
through the gap: 

He bought an old upright hot-water 
tank. He passed a half-inch gas-pipe 
through this from end toend. This was 
then put across the gap at what was 
considered the proper height. The tank 
rolled the hogs backward when they tried 
to follow the cows. G. Harrison, Iowa. 
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In 1913 it took 231 Ibs. of butter to 
pay for a popular-size De al. 


More than 100,000 
users of this new, year- 
~| old De Laval Separator acclaim 
it as being the best De Laval 
ever built. It is better than 
the De Lavals which have 
Satisfied millions of users; 
which have won more than 
1100 prizes; which are endorsed 
1 Self « Centering Bowl 
* which runs smoothly with- 
out vibration and adds to the 
life of the machine. 


2 Light Running because 
* its bowl is designed to 


Nettie” Driving afford the least possible re- 
sistance in being revolved. 





Easy Terms or Installments 


You can get a new De Laval on 
such liberal terms that it will 
pay for itself while you are 
using it. 


The De Laval Milker 


Send coupon for complete information 
on the De Laval Milker. More than 
15,000 in use—saving time and 
drudgery, and producing more and 
cleaner milk. 








BULBS at Wholesale Prices. 


bl offer ens | of them b‘ 
ae see oe 


iA Better De DeLaval Sepz 


for fewer pounds of butter 


Today you can buy a far better De Laval 
Separator for 25 lbs., or 11%, less butter 
than was required for the same size ma- 









SN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


$4.4 ben tater baat 


running, 


NEW BUTTERFLY’ 
Nfotine against defi see oie four large 


No. 544 shown here; sold 

TRIAL FOR 30. DAYS 
and on a plan whereby they earn their own cost 
and more by what they save. pore brings Free 
Catalog Folder. Byy from the manufacturer 
and save money. a) 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2102 Marshall Bi., Chicago 








Separator 





In 1923 it requires : dally 206 Ibs. 
of butter to buy the same size 
machine. 


by cow testers, creamery- 
men, college ‘and dairy 
authorities, and leading dairy- 
men all over the world; and 
which have proved to last 
from 15 to 30 years. 

The new model De Laval 
Separator has all the good fea- 
tures of the old machine, plus: 


3 All-Around Superiority 

* —Superior design, work- 

manship and materials; cleaner 

skimming; smoother and rich- 

er cream. 

4 Greater Convenience 
* withethe new bowl holder 





attached to the supply can 
support—and many other im- Gopmenions Bowl | 
provements and refinements. ing Device | 


You Lose Money by Not Having a New a 


With butter-fat at present high prices you are losing more than ever if you have 
@ worn-out or inferior separator. A new De Laval will soon pay for itself. 
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Write hes descriptive folder and 
prices — we can save you money. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPAKY 
\ 218. Tth St. Washington, lowa 
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orders filled frome Western poi 


ite today Fag an and see our big money saving proposition. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1065, 


Ge Sent on Trial 
Aimeucan 


| giving splendid 
Thousands in Use £ivinz sp lendia 
your getting our wonderful offer: a brand new, 
well made, easily cleaned, perfect skimming sepa- 
rator only $24.95. Skims warmor cold milk. Makes 
thick or thin cream. Different from picture, which 
shows our large capacity, low priced New L. S. Model, 
unexcelled for Easy running, Easy washing and Simplicity. Besides wonderfully 
low prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, be sure to get our greatoffer. Our richly illustrated 
catalog, sent free on request, is a most complete and interesting book on cream sepa- 
rators. Learn how an ego Separator may pay for itself while in use. Western 










Cream_ 


BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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Milk 
Beef 


MOR Money 


Natco Barns assure greater beef and milk 
pr fits because they are fire-safe vermin proof 
comfortable and economical. Through summer 
hee it and winter cold, a blanket of still air en- 
closed by the tile walls maintains a he mi ful 
temperature. Natco Barns are easily and quick- 
ly erected at a reasonable cost. The distribu. 
tion of our plants in different sections helps to 
reduce freight charges. Write for Natco on 
the Farm” our free book filled with illustrations 
and detail drawings of economical Natco 
Farm Buildings 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
138 Fulton Building - Pittsburgh, Pa 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 


Empire Oil- “Burning 
_Tank Heater 





Greatest improvement ever made in tank heaters. 
Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 hours on one gallon of 
kerosene. No sparks. ashes or smoke. deating 
chamber entirely under water; no heat wasted. 
Guaranteed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


Heavy galvanized iron—70 gallon capacity. of burner directly 

under trough—uaranteed not to freeze, eps water warm 

at a small cost. Keeps hogs healthy—fatten faster on the 
ed. 


—e FARMER AGENTS 
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We also menv- wanted in every locality. Special 
+ offer to farmers wiliing to show 
facture Portable Procter and Waterer to prospec- 
tine buyers. Write at once for 
ice and special offer. Buy direct 
rom factory. 


Empire Tank Heater Co. 
126 N. 7th St., Washington, Ia. 











any cut, scratch, bruise, chap 
or inflammation of udder or teats 
—or other bodily hurt—apply Bag Balm. 
Penetrates and heals quickly, surely, 

Large 10-ounce package, 60c at feed 
dealers, general stores and druggists. 


Send for tree booklet, 
“Dairy Wrinkles.” 








Your steers will make better 
gains; your cows will give more 
milk; your bull will be safer. Use 
the KEYSTONE. Itdoesthework 
in one stroke, no crushing. Sold 
on money-back | guarantee. rite for 
circular of Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
Staffs, ete. 
JAMES SCU 
Box 100, , ey Pa. 


Dehorn Your Stock 
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Tho ight less farmers turn their cows out 
On a blustery winter da 

Little thinking that th or 
Means less butter, cream and pay. 


S.D.8.8 


OUNG pigs are often chilled and may 

. Here is a way to prevent this loss: 

ice: a washtub and place in the center of it 
a two-gallon jug of boiling water. Then put 
straw around the jug, over bottom of tub 





This mone gave eight neal one-half 
pints of milk when fresh, and con- 
tinued to give milk for twenty-two 
months. She gave twelve and one- 
half pints the next time she kidded 


(about one-third of the way up), and as the 
pigs are born lay them in the straw and 
leave them until they are ~ sie “7 warmed 
and dry. Jol mM 2 ll Wi SCOnSIN, 


“King Tut,”’ an Oregon oer buck, pro- 
duced in two years a crop of wool worth 
$222.70. A two-years’ fleece just cut 
weighs twenty and one-quarter pounds. The 
length of hair in the fleece, braided, is 
twenty-six inches. Unbraided, it is one or 
two inches longer. Tut is three years old. L. 


Darwinian laws were knocked into a 
cocked hat when a mule mare, twenty-two 
vears old, bred by Texas A & M College to 


cr — ---- eS, 








This Dutch Belted cow, owned by E. 
J. Kinnaman, Michigan, has a record 
of 15,982 pounds of milk and 712 


of fat, on two milkings a day 


an eighteen-year-old stallion, foaled a colt 
which has all the appearances of a horse. 
The college authorities say the occurrence is 
authentic. G:F ..F. 

Dried buttermilk produced better gains 
than tankage in a recent swine-feeding test 
in Texas. Both were fed in connection with 
milo chops. The dried buttermilk pigs ate 
less grain per 100 pounds of gain, but were 
more easily thrown off feed than the tankage 
pigs. 

We have one cow and sold $581.15 worth 
of milk from June 1 to October 1,: besides a 
calf for $20. We sold the milk to regular 
customers at ten cents a quart. Also had 
plenty of milk for our own use with six in 
the family. V.H. Borckardt. 


C. W. L., of Indiana, can have his horse 
cured of heaves by the use of pee ys feathers. 
Put the feathers in a barrel and set fire to’ 
them. Tie the horse’s head in the barrel 
and let him inhale the smoke. This is an 
Indian cure. Mrs. Thos. Skelding. 
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WRIGHTS 
pq HAM PICKLE 


is a scientific prepara- 
tion for curing meat. 
Contains all the neces- 
sary ingredients except 
salt. Cures meat better, 
with less work and gives 
deliciousflavor. Wright’s 
Ham Pickle is sold by 
your druggist— 
guaranteed. 






















densing act- 
ual hickory 
smoke. Simply 
and easily applied 
with cloth or brush. 
Gives wonderfully delicious flavor 
does away with old smoke house 
—no shrinkage—saves every pound of meat. 
A large bottle costs little at any drug store 
and smokes a barre] of meat—guaranteed, 


FREE conicarenooverion 


*‘Meat Production On the Farm’’ 

tells how to select, kill, cure and sell a 

kind of meat; how to save spare p 

make sausages, ete. Fully illusteated, 

Price $1.00. F R EEL to farmers only. 

Write for it mow-—a post card will do. 

E. H. WRIGHT COMPANY, Ltd. 

823 Broadway, [6] KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Smoke Your Own Meats 
Cut Meat Bills in Half 


ee ae 



















N) Don’t sell all your 
hogs. Save a few hogs 
and smoke your hams 

Bewa and bacon in a Na- 
ee. tional Giant Smoke 
or Experiment House. Smokes fish, 
too. Saves half butcher bills. Gives far better, 
sweeter, cheaper meats for your table. The 


NATIONALGIANT ite 


is portable, o operated in or outdoors, Runs on saw- 


dust, cobs and little bark for seasoning, After smok- 
ing meats, use for store house, Fly and bug proof. 


Send for book which gives 
gries = winning focipes fur for 
sausages, fish, also for rock- poteocn —— yAy- full details: 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
605 McClun Street Bloomington, Ii. 


ICKMORE 














9-Years’ 
Success 














GALL SALVE 


HEALS HORSES 
WHILE THEY WORK 
Used successfully for 40 years. Sales 
greater than ever. inds Galls, 


Sores, Cuts, Burns. If you prefer 
powder form get Bickmorine. 
35c and 70c sizes at your dealers. 


Sample 4c. 
The BICKMORECOMPANY 
Dept.51, Old.Town, Me. 


Cents arod fora 26-in, | 
as Fence. Pegigh t 
repaid in Ti, and Ind. 
20}<e in town and only slight! 
more in other states for freigh 
From Factory to User Direct. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write for free catalog now 
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AKE a gown, subtract a stone, add 
Ceesar’s nationality, subtract a male, add 
Hamlet’s father, subtract a jolly landlord, 
and you will find the resulting letters will 


spell FROG. 


In the Nutmeg State 


Sach of the following sentences conceals the 
name of a Connecticut town, city or village: 
We would be the last to rise; though first 
at table. 
We will see Caleb anon if not sooner. 
With neither friends nor folk he was a 
lonely soul. 
Will you have lady’s fingers or angel cake 
with your tea? 


The Observing Waiter 


“I observe,” said a 
waiter at a very popular 
restaurant, ‘‘that a girl 
pays only 20 cents for 
her lunch, while a chap- 
py will pay 30 cents; but 
if that very same chappy 
brought in that same 
girl, the bill would be 
$3 for the couple. I got 
$20 from the last twenty customers so I leave 
it to you to figure out the number of single 
girls, chappies and couples there must have 
been.”’ Can you tell him? 





Mary Buys a Goose 


Mrs. McGrath says that her daughter Mary 
is beginning to show surprising talent as 
family marketer; and so it would seem, from 
an experience that Brown, the butcher, 
laughingly relates as having had with Mary 
the other morning. 

‘“‘Mary came in after a goose,’”’ says 
Brown, ‘‘and she selected what she thought 
was a seven-pound bird and placed the 
correct amount of money for that size goose 
on the counter. I weighed the goose and 
had to inform her that it would cost her 
sixty cents more at the understood rate per 
pound. ‘Not with my money,’ replied 
Mary, ‘you just give me a bird half that size 
and there will be enough money left, after 
deducting the cost from what I have giv en 
you, to pay for a dozen eggs at forty cents.’ 
And so we did business on Mary’s basis.”’ 

How many of us can glean the price .of 
the goose from the foregoing market-place 
colloquy? 


Propelling Partners 


Peter and Paul were out 
on their tandem. Dur- 
ing the first third of 
their journey Peter con- 
tributed three-quarters 
of the motive power. 
During the next quarter 
Paul did two-thirds of 
the pedaling. Now, who 
can tell what proportion ~™ 

of the work Peter must perform for the remain- 
der of the ride in order to equalize matters? 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES 


Catching a reptile: CROW plus HEEL 
minus WHEEL plus COD plus BEE plus 
FILE minus BEEF leaves CROCODILE. 


A charade: The word PORTERAGE. 


How aman shops: Smith must have started 
out with $99.98, and he spent all but $49.99. 
Then he had as many pennies as he before 
had dollars, and half as many dollars as he 
previously had pennies. 


Curtailments: DAME, dam; DENT, den; 
TEAM, tea; FIRE, fir; BRAND, bran; 
BOAR, boa; CART, car. 


Growing children: Maggie is now twelve, 
and Tommy twenty years of age, for when 
Tommy was six years older than Maggie 
now is, he would be eighteen and she but 
ten, which is half of his present age. In 
fourteen years she will be six years older 
than Tommy’s present age. Tommy will 
at that time be thirty-four and mother sixty. 


Decapitations: The blanks are filled by 
words in the following order: HOLD, old; 
CHIDE, hide; GRATE. rate; LODE, ode; 
MANY, any; LOATH, oath. 
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improved Wiatkste 


7 1 send you a set of my No-Buckle 
Harness to try on your own‘team, 
30 days, no cost or obligation to you. 


Glad to send it—that’s my liberal offer. Examine it 
use it, test it in every possible way you can think of. 
Then if you don’t think Walsh is the best looking, 
strongest and handiest harness you ever laid eyes 
on, slip it into the box and return it to me. You 
don’t even have to pay the return charges. Don’t 
wait a day before you get my new, free book that 
tells all about my special free trial offer; describes 
in detail this double-wear harness that has no 








big, free book now 


ordinary harness. 





1170 POUNDS 
PULL 














Easily Adjusted to Fit Any Horse 


Adjusted to any horse perfectly in ten minutes, 
and it is a comfortable harness because it fits; 
much easier to put on and take off. No stubborn 
buckles to bother with when winter cold bites the 
fingers and straps are stiff. The adjustable strap 
holder, used exclusively on Walsh harness, does 
away with all buckles and rings, and the harder 
the pull the tighter they hold: the world’s 
greatest advance in harness making. Made in 
all styles, Breechingless, Side Backer, Back Pad, 
Express, etc., all shown in my big free book. 


Over 20,000 Satisfied Users Praise It 


Thousands of farmers in every state use and praise the 
Walsh. Endorsed by Agricultural Colleges, Government 
Experiment Stations and leading horsemen. Team with 
Walsh Harness took first prize at Wisconsin State Fair, 
1921, 1922. Mr.G.G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who 
bought his first Walsh five years ago, and bought three « 

new sets since for his other teams, says, *‘Walsh 
has buckle harness beat a mile.” 

Hundreds of letters like this in my new, 
big, free book. Write for it today. 


after 30 days Free Trial 


Balance easy payments. 
Selling direct by mail to you 
enables me to give the highest 
quality harness at lowest price. 
Write Today for book, prices, 
terms and how to make money 
showing Walsh Harness to 
your friends and neighbors, 

Prompt Shipment From 
Warvhewet Near You 
James M. Walsh, Pres. 

WALSH HARNESS CO, 
12 _ oy Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Address, t.C 
pt Wellington St. | ag ae 







































NO BUCKLES TO TEAR 


ip Lod =) Sl oF. @ 
HARNESS 


HO RINGS TO WEAR 
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rings. 


Why : 
when you 


sno buckles—no 


put up with 
can 
Walsh, which 








buckles to tear straps, no rings to wear straps, no 
buckle holes to weaken straps. Write for my new, 


Three Times Stronger Than 


Buckle Harness 
Buckles Weaken and Tear Straps. As an example, 
a Walsh 134 inch breeching strap holds over 1100 Ibs. 
The same strap with the buckle will break at the 
buckle at about 360 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 
68 buckles. Walsh Harness has no buckles—easy 
to see why Walsh is three times stronger than 


Walsh Special Test Leather 


Users say that the leather used in Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever saw in Harness. 
choicest Packers’ Northern Steer Hide Leather— 
HELD UPTO tanned by the old-fashioned six months bark tan 
process. I want you to send today for my free book 
and read about actual test in steel testing machine— 
it proves that Walsh Leather holds twice as much as ordinary leather. Ask me to 
send you at once my free book—explains fully how my leather is tanned and tested. 


I use only the 











shown in 


Two of the 10 styles as 
free book 
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Bookkeeping is 
practised by all 
good poultrymen, so they 
may know what the hens 
are doing 





Mating Fowls To Get Results 


MAKE it a rule to mate up my breed- 

ing pens the first of January every vear, 

so that the fowls may become fully acquainted with each 
other and accustomed to their surroundings. Matings made in 
January will be ready to produce hatchable eggs in time for 
incubation. 

There is more attached to the proper mating of flocks than 
the beginner generally realizes. The helter-skelter methods 
which were so common in the old-time farm flocks did more to 
hold back progress in poultry keeping than. anything else. The 
illustration of the hit-or-miss farm flock shows a mixture of all 
sizes and ages, with no respect to uniformity, merit or physical 
qualities. On the other hand, the 


By Michael K. Boyer 


fairly prominent eves, comparatively broad 
and short heads, fairly short, well-curved 
beaks, and that show no tendency to be long, ‘‘snaky”’ nor “crow- 
headed.’’ Such birds must be alert, and have a strong, vigorous 
carriage, and have the legs set well apart and strongly support 
the body, giving no indication of weakness nor knock-kneed 
condition. 

The bone of the shank should be strong and not too fine for the 
breed, while the toes should be strong, straight and not too long. 
There should be clean, smooth plumage, as a lack of condition 
often accompanies soiled, roughened plumage. 

A very thin bird is, as a rule, in poor health, a healthy fowl 
is generally in good flesh, but is 





illustration of the Kellerstrass White 
Orpington mating at once displays 
uniformity and vigor that is worth 
noting. It shows the advisability 
of studying each fowl as it is se- 
lected, and good hens, mated to a 
male of equal merit, are bound to 
bring strong offspring with the 
hred-to-lay qualifications in them. 


Vigor of Great Importance 


While there are many matters that 
must be taken into consideration 
when selecting individual fowls for 
making up a breeding pen, I believe 
that none is so important as con- 
stitutional vigor. Strong, healthy 
stock will beget strong, hardy. off- 
spring, and vice versa. 

Tests made on The Farm Journal 
Poultry Experiment Farm prove 
conclusively that where strict atten- 
tion is paid to the physical condition of each bird before it is placed 
in the breeding pen, there will not only be healthy fowls that 
year, but each generation will inherit that stamina, good care 
being equal 

We have notable examples of long life and profitableness—in 
Cecilia, who in ten years produced over 1,200 eggs; in Martha, 
now in her sixth year, who has laid 789 eggs to date; and in Queen 
Emma, in her fifth year, who laid 799 eggs up to the close of 1923. 
Cecilia is dead, but Martha and Queen Emma still live, and are 
strong, active, healthy hens. 


Forcing Hens Doesn’t Pay 


Vigor can not be obtained in stock that has been stimulated for 
laying, and that not only applies to giving forcing tonics but also 
to contrivances that lengthen the 
working hours. Hens can no more 
stand overwork than can human 
beings. The ability to lay must be 
bred into a fowl and then fed out 
of it by purefood. No wise poultry- 
man will allow his anxiety for shape, 
color nor eggs to tempt him to breed 
from a single bird that is not the 
picture of health. Pens and in- 
dividuals that lack in vigor will be 
unable to make the proper use of 
the food given them.” 

While appearafice of a bird may 
not always be a sure indication of 
vigor, it, nevertheless, is a fairly 
reliable index. A robust and active 
hen is broad between the legs, 
quick in her movements, and has 
every appearance of good health. 
Pick out birds that show a good, 
bright color in their combs, faces 
and wattles, that have bright and 





A good flock, but there is one mongrel among them 





A breeding pen of carefully selected fowls. The illus- 
tration shows the old-time Kellerstrass White Orping- 
tons. Note the uniformity of size, appearance and vigor 


not too fat. 
Males Full of Pep 


I want males that are full of “pep.” 
Not’ the quarrelsome kind, and 
especially those that drive away 
hens, but birds that are strong and 
vigorous, kind and gallant, and 
which are ever ready to protect 
their mates. 

To improve the laying qualities 
of a flock I select a male that is a 
descendant from a high-producing 
hen, for the pullets to a great degree 
depend upon their sires for their 
inherited qualities as egg producers. 

This fact has thrown new light 
on the possibilities of grading as a 
poultry-breeding method on the 
general farm. It has taught the 
farmer the true value of purchasing 
males from high-record birds so 
that they might grade up the stock on hand. It is far more eco- 
nomical to pay $5 or $10 for a male bird bred from a 200-egg hen 
than to buy one of unknown ancestry for $1 or $2. 

It is acknowledged by breeders of all stock that the influence 
of the male is over half that of the breeding pen. Not only is this 
influence greater from an egg standpoint, but also in breeding 
constitutional strength or weakness in the flock. 

Therefore, I want the male to be strong in constitutional strength 
and vigor. He must be of good size for the breed, in the best of 
condition, well meated; must have bright eyes, good-sized head, 
well-developed wattles, bright red comb and wattles, well-de- 
veloped and filled-out crest or hackle, broad, long, developed back, 
full breast and straight shanks and legs. He should also be broad 
between the wings, and the wings should fit tight to the body. 





The Danger of Inbreeding 


Much has been said for and against 
inbreeding. That it is a dangerous 
practise in the hands of the inex- 
perienced there is not the least 
doubt. That a certain amount of 
inbreeding is advantageous in the 
maintenance of blooded stock is 
generally admitted, and it is equally 
well known that an excessive amount 
is dangerous. 

There is no disputing the fact 
that the condition of the stock has 
much to do with the good and bad 
results in close breeding. The 
mating of brother and sister, or 
parent and offspring, is more serious. 
where the birds are weak or lacking 
in constitutional vigor, than if they 
are strong and vigorous and high 
in vitality. 





Continued on page 65 
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Try Glass Cloth on 
Our guarantee to 
Refund your 
Money if not Sat- 
isfied after 10 days’ 
use. 

For 
Scratch Sheds 
Poultry Houses 
Cold Frames 
Storm Doors 
Brooder Houses 
Hot Beds 
Greenhouses 
Storm Windows 


Better Than 
- Glass One-Tenth 
The Cost 


Enclosing Porches dor 
the Winter Health 
House for Baby Chicks. 











Keeps Hens 
aises More Chic. 


high-price markets. 


Unbreakable. Sent on Trial. 


“Glass Cloth paid tts cost ten times over last 
Winter in increased eggs alone,’’ writes a Michi- 
gan farmer. ‘I used some also to make a scratch 
pen for my early Chicks. The extra warmth 
and light kept them healthy and brought them 
to frying size three weeks earlier than usual. I 
got top prices for them.” 

Glass Cloth keeps hens laying all Winter 
because it gives eae bright, warm, spring- 
weather conditions in zero months. It keeps out 
cold, wind and rain and lets in sunshine and 
warmth as efficiently as glass. And it RETAINS 
this warmth BETTER than glass. It doesn’t 
chill as soon as the sun stops shining as glass 
does. Furthermore, the soft diffused light given 
by Glass Cloth is far better for hens and chicks 
than strong sun-glare. 

_ Glass Cloth not only produces more eggs but 
it also wards off diphtheria, roup, canker, sore 
eyes, scaly legs, etc., because your poultry does 
not have to be turned out for exercise in bad 


weather. 
Wonderful for Chicks 


es Chicks mature rapidly if scratch pens 
covered with Glass Cloth are used to give them, 
in February, March and April, the same warm 
conditions which Nature herself brings in June. 
This also avoids deaths from freezing, disease 
or drowning during storms. 

Chicks given light, exercise and warmth by 
the use of Glass Cloth are healthy. and strong 
and reach frying size earlier—in time to bring 
high prices. Those not used for ‘‘fryers’” become 
strong, healthy pullets—they lay earlier because 
their health was built up right from the start. 


For Hot Beds, Cold Frames, Etc. 


1 Since Glass Cloth retains heat better, than 
glass it gives young plants more growing time— 


DEPT. 81, 











Don’t turn hens out in cold, damp weather. 
scratch pens bring big egg yield when prices are 
early Chicks and grows them to “frying size’’ in time for early, 
Develops pullets into layers earlier. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BLADEN, NEBRASKA 


ecial Trial Offer-Mai! © 
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even permits them to be started 
earlier and set out sooner. Makes 
hardier, stronger-rooted plants 
than glass. Farmers using Glass 
Cloth often make extra money 
supplying neighbors with their 
surplus of these stronger, earlier 
plants. 

No heavy frames needed. Light 
lumber or laths will do. A pair of scissors, 
hammer and tacks will cut, fit and apply to 
any shape or size in few minutes. Unbreakable. 


If pierced by accident it can be repaired good = 


as new in a few seconds. 
Sent on Trial 


Prove, without risk, that Glass Cloth doubles 
or trebles your Winter ‘egg yield; conserves the 
health of your flock during Winter cold and 
early Spring dampness. See how it keeps your 
chicks healthy, and grows them to frying size in 
time for highest markets; and makes strong, 
early layers of those you keep. 

See how much better than glass it also is for 
hot beds, cold frames, etc. Yet while a square 
yard of glass costs about $3.50 the same amount 
of Glass Cloth costs only 35 cents. 

We'll send you a roll any size on ten days’ 
trial. If at the end of that time, you do not feel 
that Glass Cloth is going to bring you results in 
more eggs, better, larger, earlier-maturing chicks, 
and earlier, hardier plants you can return the 
Glass Cloth to us and your money will be re- 
funded instantly and without question. 

But act quick. Farmers who used it last year 
have told of the results at farmers’ meetings 
and orders have been pouring in so fast this 

ear that our stock may soon be exhausted. 
ut if you order—on our money-back guarantee 
—TODAY we can ship promptly, 
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* For Scratch Pens For Chicks 
js@ves, It gives early Chicks June Weather in Feb- 


March or April. 


freezing, disease or drowning during 
Brings Chicks to frying size earlier than usual 
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Avoids deaths from 
storms. 


—while prices are high. Makes early layers. 
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Dept. 81, Bladen, Nebraska 


Send prepaid, by parcel post 


15 yards of Glass Cloth (su 
9 x 15 feet) for which I enclose $5.00 as payment 
i I will give this a fair test for ten days. 
If I am not thoroughly satisfied after ten days’ 
trial I will return it at once and you are to refund 
my money instantly without question. 

Mark with “X” h } 

Send, postage prepaid, 6 yard roll of Glass 
Cloth for which 
Mark with ‘“X”’ here if $2.10 offer ( 

pees, a three yar 
which I enclose $1.15. 
Mark with ‘‘X” here if $1.15 offer ( ). 
Prices on Glass Cloth in other sizes. 


in full. 


Send, postage 


Glass Cloth for 


parcel post add 


er yard 40c—5 yds. @ 35c 


10 yds 
50 yds 
200 yds 
400 yds 
1000 yds 


I enclose $2.10. 


3 cents per yard. 


. @ 3Ac— 25 yds 
. @ 32c—100 yds 
. @ 28e—300 yds 
. @ 26c—500 yds 
- @ 22¢ 


cient to cover space 
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tNCUBATORS 
7 AND 
BROODERS 

















For several years sales of X-Ray Perfected 
and Brooders have been rapidly in 


Incubat 
creasing. This great increase in orders has en- 
abled us to reduce manufacturing costs. We 


give you the benefit in reduced prices. 
The most experienced poultry raisers are buy- 
gz X-Ray Perfected Incubators by hundreds 
Get a list of their names. 
features make it as nearly 
perfect as any 1 hine can be. The tempera- 
ture in the hatching chamber is regulated by 
gz the lamp flame. At hatching temper- 
ature the lamp flame is usually no larger thana 
pencil point. Only one filling of 
the lamp is required during a hatch. 
X-Ray machines hav operated for several 
a attention whatever and have 
brought off successful hatches 


HATCH X-RAY FOR ONE-FIFTH THE COST 








This saves « 






Perfect insulation is secured from the new pat 
ented corrugated redwood and pressboard combin- 
ation walls which form a double dead air space. 
The room temperature may drop from 70 degrees 


to nearly zero but the controlled lamp flame an 
perfect insulation will continue to hold the inside 
beat; thus, X-Ray will hatch every fertile egg. 


Illustration on the left shows 
lamp flame in old style ma- 
chine. On right is shown X-Ray 
flame. From these pictures it 
is easy to see why X-Ray uses 
but one-fifth as much oil. 

The heating plant in X-Ray is in the center 
of the machine The heat is thus distributed 
evenly throughout the egg chamber and all of 
it is used. 

The illustration shows the 400 egg X-Ray In- 
cubator. We also have machines of 125 and 200 
egg size. Our sixteen years’ experience has 
ght us to re¢ nd the 400 egg machine. 
Any number of « up to 400 may be hatched 
in it. Its operation is so cheap and easy that 
X-Ray users who hatch only 100 or 200 eggs 
prefer to use X-Ray 400 egg size rather than a 
smaller old style machine. 





mme 








The purchase price is not so important as oper- 
ating cost and the saving of work and worry and 
insurance of perfect hatches. Do not confuse 
X-Ray Incubator and Brooder with cheap imita 
tion machines built to look like it and said to op- 
erate like it. X-Ray exclusive features are pat- 
euted and imitators cannot use them. No other 
machine can operate as successfully as X-Ray 
and with so little work, worry and expense. 

Read the X-Ray book and know why X-Ray 
hatches every fertile egg. Send name and ad- 
dress and a copy will be mailed to yot Free at 
once. We prepay transportation charges. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
108 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Iowa 





FOR SALE AT 

Many varieties LOW PRICES 
of pure-bred Poultry, Pigeons, Baby Chicks, 
Eggs for hatching; also incubators from 60 
to 5000 egg size, and Brooders. FREE cat- 
alog with Colored Mlustrations. 

FRANK FOY Box 36 CLINTON, IOWA 









Where You See Lets of 
Chicks You Will Find a 
“SUCCESSFUL” in Use 


This is proved by the “Successful” 31- 
year record. You want the “‘Success- 
fui’’ for a sure success this year. Sell 
more eggs and chickens and help feed 
the world. 


“«SUCCESSFUL?? "cuearon 


Write me a postal for book and prices. “Proper Care 
and Feedingof Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys”’ sent FREE 
onrequest. “SUCCESSFUL” > . 

Grain Sprouters furnish green ~ 
food—make hens lay in win- 
ter. Ask your nearest dealer, 
or mail a postal. Get our offer. 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres, : 
Des Moines Incubator Co. | 


70 Second Street, Des Moines, lowa 
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# Testing the Incubator § 








A* meubator should be run at least 
five days, or a week, before filling it 


with eggs, so that it may thoroughly dry 
out and so that an inspection can be made 
of the working parts. The lamp must 
work in perfect harmany with the ther- 
mostat, and must not be turned up too 
high nor down too low. 

Running the machine a week will show 
you how high the flame should be after 
refilling the lamp with oil, and how much 
the wick must be cleaned or trimmed 
before relighting it. Before refilling the 
lamp the height of the flame should be 
noted before disturbing it, and also the 
temperature of the machine, so that the 
proper adjustment can be made. 

A thermostat is able to handle only a 
very little surplus heat, for the reason that 
the temperature inside the incubator must 
go higher in order to make the thermostat 
act more freely. This may cause the tem- 
perature of the egg chamber to get too 
high and the only practical thing then to 
do is to regulate by the flame of the lamp. 
After that information has been secured 
much of the mystery of artificial incuba- 
tion will be secured. 

When the heat is started in the machine, 
the thermometer must be watched, and 
when the temperature reaches 103° F. 
the thermostat must be adjusted so the 
clapper above the lamp raises clear about 
one-sixteenth or one-twelfth of an inch. 
Should the temperature continue to rise, 
the flame of the lamp must be lowered 
until the thermometer registers 102° F., 
and stays there. Care must be taken that 
this clapper covers the hole perfectly, and 
if it does not, slightly bend and adjust it 
so the clapper fits tightly over the hole 
until the temperature goes up to 103° F. 
when adjustment must be made as already 
stated. Inspect the working about a half- 
hour after making the adjustment, and if 
everything is promising return an hour 
later, or as many times as necessary until 
it is running correctly. 

I have had very little trouble with 
thermometers. I have found that most of 
them differ very slightly, if any. When I 
want to test one I place it in two or three 
different machines with other thermom- 
eters, and make comparison. I place it 
just as high, same slant, same position as 
the thermometer I am testing by, side by 
side, with the glass tubes having the same 
slope. 

If I find any difference it will be most 
likely a trifle high, for glass shrinks with 
age, and after the difference is determined 
the thermometer is used again, allowing 
for the difference. 

If the two thermometers, when placed 
side by side, do not compare in length, I 
place the bulbs side by side on a perfect 
level with each other; for if one ther- 
mometer is a little higher or a little lower 
than the other one, they will not register 
alike. In many instances I have known 
an inch either up or down to make a 
difference of one or two degrees, the 
amount of difference varying according to 
the inside of the machine. Carl C. Spink. 














Heard on the 
Roost: 
“Madam, have 


my seat” 














Mankato Incubator ‘ccc: 


Mankato incubator Co., Box 712, Mankato, Mina. 





Get My Special 
| ren ae st ob Ro 


Ee — 


On This 
Wonderful 
i Petateter-tce) a i Ni 









Hatches a 


Chick 
From Every 
Fertile Egg points beyond 





The DETROIT is scientifi- chamber is evenly heated— 
eally constructed to give big the hollow square hot water 
hatches of lusty, fast grow- tank has rounded elbows 
ing chicks. that prevent cold corners. 

Temperature is automat- These are only a few of 
ieally regulated by a Miller the features that make the 
type trip burner that acts Detroit such a big hatching 
directly on the flame. Heat incubator. rite for cata- 
is held in and coid kept out log giving full and detailed 
by double walls having dead description and get the 

r spaces between them. almost unbelievable bargain 
Every part of the hatching price. 


Big Combination Offer 
Detroit - Alliance Incubators and Brooders 


_My record smashing com- 
bination offer is the talk of 
the country. Write for it 
today and learn what tre- 
mendous savings you ean 
secure by ordering both ma- 
chines at one time. Read my 
ame guere ntee. 

— omplete satisfaction or 
Resue 960 Chtsie on —_ your money back is the only 
ef your flock. Same efficient Dasis upon which I make a 
durable construction as in the Sale. Drop me ae card to- 
Detroit Incubator. The most uight. I'll answer by re- 
practical brooder built. turn mail. 


Wm. Campbell, President 
Detroit-Alliance Incubator Co, 
Dept. 18 Alliance, Ohio 








LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All styles 150 Hlustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
and copy of ““The Full Egg Basket.’’ Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 1, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Big profits shipping eggs the “‘Cummer” way. Customer 
returns case by mail knocked down. 


« 

Humpty Dumpty” ae: 
Folding Egg Crate with Red Top Rails IN, 
used by millions, Capacity 3 doz, up. 

No tools needed to set up. Used over 
and over; save freight. If dealer can’t 
supply you, write for folder, prices. 
Cummer Mig. Co., Dept. 105 
Cadillac, Mich. 





























a The Old Reliable Hatcher 
ik with a record better than ever 





} and sold at lowest factory price 
under strong guarantee. uilt 
of best material, all latest im- 
provements, and special fea- 
tures. Hasredwood case, triple 
walls, hot water copper tank, 
double heating system, self = 
ulator, extra large oil tank, 


Quick Delivery 0 


Safety lamp, nursery, tested thermometer, automatic 
ventilation, etc. Most simple, durable and successful 
machine. Allset up ready for use. 30 years’ experience 
building incubators and raising poultry. Largest factory 


in Northwest. Big incubator book and catalog free. 


— 








One Million 
Died This Week | 


||)” Roup Killed Them \\{I| 


That’s probably true, for that means 
only one death to every 6 farms in America— 
a ridiculously small average during Roup time. 
Millions of chickens killed yearly by this terrible 
disease. Don’t let Roup get a start. Stop it 
quickly with 


Comkeys 
Roup Remedy 


Just put it in the drinking water. Chickens doc- 
tor themselves. It kills the Roup germs and saves 
the fowl. Equally important as a preventive, 
for it keeps Roup from getting a start. 


Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 


Keeps Hens Healthy ‘2 
—Gets Winter Eggs 


It is a Regulator, Laying Tonic, Moulting Pow- 
der and Conditioner of the highest typ .. No 
cayenne pepper— no filler. It pays to buy it by 
the pail. 

Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 50 cents 
to anyone who keeps chickens, Sent for 6 cents 
in stamps. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
6634 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 
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Are Fowls Unfriendly 


and Selfish? 





OSSIBLY it is of no consequence, 

scientifically, to discuss the friend- 
ships of hens; it might be considered 
highly improbable, if one is to judge by 
the daily happenings in a henyard. The 
small bickerings over nothing, and the 
knock-down and drag-out fights which 
arise and subside without any apparent 
cause—all these tend to convince the 
outsider that the poultry kingdom is 
possessed of exceedingly selfish and un- 
friendly dispositions. 

To the lover of hens, however, this is 
not so. As an illustration, the following 
story may be of interest: 

A neighbor of mine, who was raising 
Rhode Island Reds at the time, was sur- 
prised when visiting her hens one day, to 
see a white pigeon walking round the yard, 
side by side with the cock bird. That 
night at feeding time the pigeon was still 
in his company, and at night she found 
them side by side upon the roost. 

This friendship continued for a year, 
the pigeon never left the yard, and was 
never: seen in company with any of the 
hens. Each night they roosted side by 
side. 

When the-cock was removed from the 
yard, the pigeon disappeared and was 
never seen again. Where it went to is as 
much of a mystery as from whence it 
came, or why it stayed. On what was the 
friendship of the two founded? 

Massachusetts. Marion Walker. 








Mating Fowls To Get Results 


Continued from page 62 


When inbreeding is carried too far, there 
will be a loss of vigor and size in the future 
generation, a tendency to become delicate, 
and general deterioration. I fully believe 
the great danger in inbreeding lies in care- 
less selection of individual fowls for the 
pen. They must not only be sound and 
come up to the standards mentioned, but 
they must be earefully handled, all of 
which calls for an experienced mind. 

Placing birds in a pen simply because 
they come up to one’s ideas of style, egg 
record or general appearance, regardless 
of ruggedness, is suicidal work. Such 
matings, as a rule, will result in disaster. 
I know that this is practised, not only by 
beginners who are aiming at the fancy, 
but also by some who are clamoring for 
phenomenal egg records. They make se- 
lections to fit their ideals and very often 
select-birds that are physically unfit. 

A case in point is a hen, on the Farm 
Journal Poult®y Experiment Farm, that 
laid 244 eggs as a pullet, but when she 
went into molt she developed a weakness 
that at one time looked as if her end was 
near. But she apparently recovered, yet 
she did not have the activity she showed 
in her first year. To have used that hen 
in the breeding pen for the sole reason 
that she was a heavy layer, would have 
resulted in weak offspring. 

The farm flock that is never culled, and 
in which inbreeding is promiscuously car- 
ried on year after year, regardless of the 
fitness of the fowls, is generally the place 
where diseases crop up and contagion 
flourishes. Inbreeding is frequently un- 
justly blamed for these disasters. 
















GOOD colony of bees at the 

beginning of the main honey 
flow should consist of one selected 
queen and 75,000 to 100,000 
workers. There should be as few 
drones as possible. 
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Why Pay More té 


Order Direct 
From This Ad& 


You take no risk 
whatsoever in or- 
doing direct from this 

Wisconsin Ma- 
shines have been on 
the market over 20 
years and are sold on 
a 30 days’ trial-money 
back guarantee. Send 
for new 1924 Catalog. 


Made of 
Calif. Redwood 
Natural Finish 


2 =—ee 

Beeg 

rns OED. 
x Tae 


Freight Paid! 


140 Ege Incubator $13.25 with 
80 15.75 with 
“% 22.75 with 
v7 30.75 with 
ra 45.00 with 
a 91.50 with 


If you want a Canopy Brooder with the 140, 
180, or 250 Egg Incubators, the prices are: 


140 Egg,with 24 in.CanopyBrooder, $22.25 
180 “ “ 32in “ “ 28.25 
250“ * 32in “ “ 34.90 


Machines are shipped complete, set up ready 
to use with all fixtures and guaranteed to 
please you of ae back. Finished in natural 
color of the Redwood—not painted to cover up 
shoddy material. Absolutely the best values 
ever offered. Order today. 


ey Oe 


f 6 sizes to choose from—140 Egg 
if upto 1000 Egg. Incubatorsmade 
of California Redwood, double 
walls with air space between, 
i double glass doors, hot water 
heat, copper tanks and boilers, 
self-regulatin »Shipped Freight 
Paid east of ockies at follow- 
ing surprisingly low prices, 


MONEY 
BACK 
IF NOT 
SATISFIED 
i Air 
5 Brooder 
140 Chick Brooder, both $ 17.75 
180 22.0 


250 “* 


42 Inch Canopy Brooder, 
42 
52 « 


] 250" Egg incubator$2.2, 15} 


@ If you do not want to order direct from this 
ad be sure to write for 1924 FREE catalog (6) 
which gives detailed description. 


WISCONSIN WICKLESS OIL BURNING COLONY BROODERS 


For those who prefer a Wickless Oil Burning 
Canopy Broodef, here is the BEST you can buy. 
Automatic Control—can’t go out—can’t over- 
flow—no wicks to carbon—burns pom AL blue 
flame. When ordered alone they are ship 
Express Prepaid. 
24-inch Metal Canopy Brooder, 125 Chick, only $ 9.95 
32-inch Metal Canopy Brooder, 300 Shick, on y 15.55 
42-inch Metal Canopy Brooder, "500 Chi ick,only 17.75 
52-inch Metal Canopy Brooder, 1000 Chick,only 19.75 





: ad a PY 
WISCONSIN 'INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 10 , RACINE, WIS. 
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betfer than last 
é year’s—bigger, improved, Yet priced 
at $4.65. Would retail from $7.50 to $10. 
WE could not have made this low price if we 
did not make these incubators in our own 
factories—and make thousands of them. 

The incubator is stronger, heavier than the 
ordinary round incubator. Not made of tin. 
Interior is 28 gauge, rust-resisting, galvanized 
steel. Outer case enameled in battleship gray. 
It has double walls and top with air space insula- 
tion. Heated by hot air from oillamp. Side 
window to see thermometer. Self-regulating. 
Wire tray permits air circulation all around eggs. 

**One of the best small incubators on the 
market,”’ says P. E. Turner, Maywood, Illinois. 

Simple to operate. Anyone can doit. Ther- 
mometer, egg-tester and complete instructions 
eent free. Shipping weight 18 pounds. 


Montgonieéry Ward 2 ©. 


Portiand, Ore. Fort Worth Oaskiand, Cal, 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 





Order Catalogue Number 487M3710. Price 
complete $4.65. Pacific Coast States nates 
These prices good only 
until February 29th. 


This General Catalogue 


free 


Send for General Cata- 
logue showing complete 
line of other incubators, 
brooders, fountains 

feeders, fencing and all 
other neéds of the poul- 
try raiser. 


Write to our house nearest you, Address Dept. D-76 
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DoYou Make or 
Lose $$$$ on 


Don‘t guess how much you make from 
oon vultry and eggs! Sooner you know real 

ts, sooner you get real profits. Here's 
eesy way to are ve up your flock, make 
every hen pay her keep. Get my Figg and 
Poultry record. It 8 FRE EE! Shows tn only 
& minutes a — k exactly how many d 
lars each he uUts in your po@ket Eexs 
and poultry n “ biggest money maker « 
farm in t gambie with Wheat Pit and 
Wall Stre 








My new Radio-Round Hatcher gives you quick start to 
bigger, casier poultry profits. Hatches more at least 
expense. 16 patented improvements make it almost 
seif-operating. 3 minutes a day cares for everything. 
Automatic triple heating system, controlled ey ty 
saves oil; only 6 quarts to hatch. Overhead self regu- 
lating Vaporizer. Built round like hen’s nest, no cold 
corners Every eae gets best chance to hatch inte 
strong healthy chick. Express 
or fre sight prepaid. PR RIC — 
WAY DOWN. Send coupon 
postal for new RADIO ROU ND 
catalog, also Eeg and Px 
Recerd, all FREE. Write NOW. 


Radio Round 











sus enaaee 


wbaber Co., 
31 Bay St. 4 Radio Round 
aad lncubator Co., 
+’ 31 Bay St., Wayne, Neb. 
¢ Please send me Big 
A Free Book about Ra- 
dio-Round Hatcher, also 
Free Egg and Poultry Rec- 
ord. This costs me nothing 


Cu 
COEF 00200 — ‘ State 





The All-Purpose 


Egg-laying contests fet Reds high- 
est honors as winter layers. They mature 
quickly into meaty table fowls. Docile yet 

active. Do well in small space. Rich color- 
ing makes them the favorite show birds. 
in great demand. Write for free booklet. 

RHODE ISLAND RED CLUB OF AMERICA 
A. G. Studier, Secy. Box 260 Waverly, lowa 


HOME 
MADE 


, ROODER 
=O vee 





Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and hammer. 
It will do the work of 4 old hens and do it better. 
The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 

I want you to try my. Brooder and will send you plans 
for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder Heater, for 
$4.75; all postpaid. Try the Brooder out and if you don’t 
say it’ 8 the best Brooder you ever used, return the Heater 
in 30 days and get your money back. Your dealer will 
make you the same offer and guarantee. Ask him, but 
if he does not carry the Brooder Heater, send me $4.75 and 
I will mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly. 
IMustratedy circular free. 


I. PUTNAM 
Route 130-B, Elmira, N. Y. 


Bicné 10 days Wah a slolthar-b aactaletes a) 
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Poultry Items of Interest 
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UTCROSSING, unless one is thoroughly 
acquainted with the strain of blood 
brought into the flock, is dangerous. 

In cases of soft crop, a gill of strong 
Vinegar in a quart of drinking water is 
recommended 

Popularity is usually an indication of ex- 
cellence, but is never a guarantee of superi- 
ority In various classes, from men to 
methods, the least popular is sometimes the 
most excellent. Thisis not the case , however, 


with breeds of hens 


An Ca gone. poultryman I know finds 


this mixe a great convenience in preparing 
the various feeds. It is well adapted to the 
large po iltry farm, and because it can be 
made from materials at hand (as was the 
( se here will be inexpensive 

rhe drum is thirty-two inehes in diameter 








and sixteen inches wide. The ends are of 


one-inch m: iterial with cleats nailed to the 
inside with the outer edges cut to the curve 


of the cylinder. The sides are of galvanized 
iron. A sliding door of the same material 
facilitates filling and subsequent emptying 
of the container. 

This drum is mounted upon a gas-pipe 
shaft, between two uprights. Mr. Brown, 
the poultryman, usually mixes a bushel of 
feed at a time and usually three or four 
turns of the crank are sufficient. This accom- 
plished, the door is opened, letting the mixed 
feed fall into the chute, where it slides to the 
front and into the bushel box placed on the 
floor. 

At the back of this mixer, are a number of 
feed bins, twenty inches wide, four feet deep 
and running to the ceiling. ‘The crank is a 
length of pipe, attached to the shaft by 
means of aT coupling. Dale R.Van Horn. 


Four pullets, hatched April 25, laid their 
first eggs the first week in September. Two 
of them laid twenty-eight eggs and wanted 
to set.. Their sire was a Rhode Island Red 
and their mother a Buff Orpington. 

Washington. Mrs. F.S. R. 


A New Zealand hen has laid 1,037 eggs in 
four years and 203 days. The first year she 
laid 332 eggs. My father who resides in 
New Zealand writes that she is a Leghorn, 
and known as “Lady Constant. 

California. B.C. slson. 


Eggs older than three ee can not be 
classed with fresh eggs. Yet, with proper 
care, an egg a week old may be to all intents 
and purposes, in a fresh condition. Poultry- 
men catering to a strictly fresh egg m: urket 
make their deliveries several times a week. 

Eggs laid by active, healthy hens, properly 
fed, are of superior flavor and nutriment to 
those laid by common scavengers of alleys 
backyards, pig pens and manure piles. The 
difference of color, odor and taste is very 
evident to those who have given the matter 
some attention. 
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You Can Raise Chickens J 
With Profit and Ease q 
BY USING 


INCUBATORS BROODERs 





Many farmers are making more clear money and 
getting it quicker from poultry than any other farm 
product. Because of the nice profit and quick 
returns the poultry trade is expanding rapidly. 





Popular Sizes: | 100, 150, 200 and 300-Eg¢ 

Big oil tank on large sizes. Easy to operate. No ex- 
perience necessary. Complete instructions with each 
machine. Thousands of Sure Hatch go into new hands 
every year, and old customers buy additional machines. 

Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colony Brooders ive 
them all. The chicks you raise are the ones that bring 
in the money. Coal and oil-burning brooders. Eastern 
and Southern trade promptly supplied from Chicago, Ill. 


Low Prices and Strong Guarantee 
Send for Our Free Catalog 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 

Box 1 Fremont, Neb. 




















more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks; 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never clicgs. 
10 Days’ Free Trial, No money in advance. Book ion 
F.W.MANN CO.,Box 40, MILFORD,MASS. 









provide warm drinking water for your fowls 
all winter. Laying hens need plenty of water 
they won’t drink enough of it if it is too cold. 


COLUMBUS 
Freezeless Fountains w 


are thoroughly insulated on 
the vacuem bottle principle. é 
Keep warm water warm in winter, & 
and cold water cool in the summer. No 
fires, no lamps, no work, no worry. 
Easy to fill—easy toclean —jasts alife- 
time. Users say increased egg produc- 
tion pays for their Columbus Freeze- 
less Fountains many times over. Made in 
four rae ae to five-galion capacity. 
Write for descriptive circular showing 
in detail F way it works. It’s Free. 
Security Mfg. & Contracting Co. 
Dept. 5, Burlington, Wis. 






























THINK OF IT 


ONLY 


‘13> 


FREIGHT 


Hatching Value We Ever Offered 


pocutates made of Redwood covered with as 
very 





! 
FREIGHT 


PREPAID 
East of Rockies 


‘Money Back ¢f.8°%, 


140 Egg incubator with Brooder $19.75 
260 Egg Incubator alone . . 3.50 
260 Egg Incubator with Brooder 52.90 
You can use the machine for 30 days and if not satis- 
factory we will refund your money and pay return 
freight charges. gh a Le complete jf 
all fixtures. Write f 


with 
catalog or order direct ‘ron or odvertisement. 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. Box11 Racine,Wis. | 


or 
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5 MILLION CHICKS 


a year are hatched 
in Buckeye Incubators 

















The Royal Peacock 





HE distinguishing characteristics of the 
peacock are the crest or aigrette on the 
top of the head, and the peculiar structure 
of the tail covert feathers... The peacock’s 


allen 


and train, when erect, forms a fan of the most 

arm splendid hues. 

nick When pleased, or in sight of his females, 

dly. every movement is full of dignity—he bends 
his head and neck nobly back, his step is 

AY slow and solemn, and he turns slowly and 

HT gracefully around, murmuring a_ hollow 


sound. At other times, his cry, which is 
often repeated, is very dis: igreeable. 


. Peafowls have a very wild disposition, 
> ; and as a rule roost on trees or on the very 

top ridge of a roof, to which they easily fly. Yes—and 150 Mil- 
> lion Chicks are raised 


every year by the 
Buckeye System of 








pd Colony Brooding 

— 3 

my Thousandsupon thousands of Buck- _ the combined total of the next three 

wm eye users have discarded other ma- leading manufacturers. More Buck- 

ring chines of various makes—actually eyes are exported toforeigncountries 

si thrown them away and replaced than the total of a// other manufac- 

ies them with Buckeyes. For Buckeye turers. Almost every one of the great 
has restored their faith in poultry agricultural colleges use Buckeye 

0. raising as a safe, sound, profitable equipment. 

jeb. business. ‘*‘How can I save my chicks from dying 

+ ee 

















































When pleased or in sight of his females, 
every movement is full of dignity 


The hen hides her nest with the greatest of 
care, and ordinarily lays from five to nine 
eggs. The eggs incubate in about thirty 
days. 

Not more than three or four hens should 
be given to a male. Common hens make 
poor mothers, as they are apt to leave the 
young before they are able to endure the 
night air. 

They are fed and cared for like turkeys, 
and must be let out on the grass during dry 
weather. In general, the food is also similar 
to that of turkeys. They crave animal food, 
and worms, insects or raw meat cut fine 
must be in their ration. 

The peacock does not secure his full beauty 
until he is two years old, and he is at his best 
when from four to six years. Peacocks are 
long-lived, and have been known to live for 
twenty-five years. 


The Fat Hen Is the Layer 


We often hear the remark ‘‘she’s too fat to 
lay.”” This I know to be a mistaken idea, as 
I have had experience (in forty odd years) 
with both fat and poor hens, and have always 
found the fat hen to be a layer. 

While it is not necessary for her to be over- 
fat, I do not believe she ever gets too fat to 
lay well. The “boot is on the other foot,’ 
it is the poor hen that never lays well, and 
often not at all. 

A hen to be in the best possible laying 
condition must have considerable surplus 
fat in her body. This means that her bodily 
wants have been supplied, and there is some 
food or fat to spare. Such a hen has surplus 
vigor, strength and energy, which cause her 
to lay well. A poor hen has scarcely enough 
energy and strength to keep body alive, to 
say nothing of producing eggs. Common 
sense should teach us that. 

Virginia. William Hart Harrison. 





It has taken the gamble out. 


Buckeye Incubators hatch every 
hatchable egg— every time, hatch 
after hatch, year after year — and 
bring forth the finest, strongest 
chicks you ever saw. 


Buckeye Colony Brooders raise every 
raisable chick, saving millions of 
chicks yearly for Buckeye owners, at 
half the labor and expense. 


More Buckeyes are sold yearly than 








in the shell? How can I prevent the 
frightful mortality due to faulty brood- 
ers?’’ The Buckeye ‘‘Reason Why” 
Catalog answers these vital questions 
and many more. It tells why Buckeye 
Incubatorshatchevery hatchableegg 
and whyBuckeyeBroodersraisethem 
all to maturity. Send for it today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Company 
World’s Largest osuhetener of 
Incubators and Brooders 
771 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Make Bi Money 
Raising P 
With A Champion Belle City 


oultry 











300 800 
Chicks Chicks 
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The Hatching Outfit 

that has brought suc- 

cess and big cash profits 
to over a million satisfied 
users everywhere, Start a 


*13% 


profit-paying poultry business of 
your own. My Poultry Book 

‘Hatching Facts’’ tells how--It’s 
Free—write for it today. Youcan’t 
lose when you use my guaranteed 


Belle City 


140-Egg Incubator 230-Eg¢g 


With Fibre Board Double Wall- 
ed construction used for over 
years—Copper Hot-Water 
Tank—Self-Regulated Safety 
Lam eng! eng ed and 
Holder—Deep Chick Nursery— 
Egg Tester. My Double Walled 
Belle City Hot-Water Lamp 
B ers are guaranteed to 
Express 

East of Rockies and allowed to 
points West. If you prefer a large 
capacity Brooder,; my Oil and 
Coal Burning Canopy Type are 
best for you to use. When ordering 


raise the chicks. $6.95 buys 
140-chick size; $9. 95--230-chick 
size. Save $1 .95—order a Brooder 
with your Belle City Incubator— 
have a Complete S158 


230 Incubator 
230-c Brooder 


a Colony Brooder to come with 
your Incubator, deduct $1.95. 
Save tim er now. Thou- 
eands order direct from my ad- 
vertisements every year. Share in 


iets |, 15. 


My $1000 in Gold 


and other prizes. Or write me today for Free catalog 
**Hatching Facts’’—it tellsall. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
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What ToDo 
EveryMonth 
In TheYear 


Here’s the book you need 
to be successful with 
poultry. Dr. O. B. Kent, 
International Poultry 
4 


\uthority, and head i 
















of our Poultry Service 
Dept., tells just what 


to do month by month to i ities 


—Get More Eggs in Winter 
—Develop Early Laying Pullets 
—Prevent Death of Young Chicks 
—Prevent and Correct Poultry Troubles 
—Get Our Free Poultry Course 
This 7th annual edition of this poultry book is, we believe, the best 
poultry guide ever publish¢ ing you need to know. Don’t 


It tells everything 
fail to write for this Free Book today, 


The Quaker Oals Company 


PoultryService Dept., 1617 Ry. Exchange Bldg., AddressChicago, U.S.A. 












HATCHES ’EM HEALTHY 
—NEW EASY WAY 


Big Hatches Guaranteed This 
New Easy Way 


Hatch every chick alive 
and make big money with 
the FAVORITE Incuba- 
tor, new hatching marvel. 
‘I got 119 chicks from 121 
ergs,’’ says Mrs. Dundas 
Gmeseo, Kansas. Fasy 

ise—"* 10 minutes a day 

kes "em pay, ” Built 

Californi Redwood, 
I ble wall, aaeiieds tenaitinn 
ulator. Fully guaranteed 


FREE Every poultry raiser should have our instructive 

new book explaining new method—sent post- 

a. free. Also amazingly iow prices. Write us today 
» obligation. 


LEAHY MFG. Cco., Sta. **‘A” Higginsville, Mo. 






2 SMOKE Mz =F 
<= CANNED gnOKE@ = x 
DON’T LET YOUR VALU- 7 

ABLE CHICKENS DIE 
with roup, cold, canker, 

diphtheria or chic ‘ken- pox 

T 6when for a few cents you «4. 

can cure them with ‘ Pp rte 

EM,” the most_ scientific 

cure ever invéntg@i. Recommended by the 

California State Board of Health as genuine. 

Used and recommended by over one-half 

million poultrymen and farmers. Thous- 

|} ands of unsolici estimonials. Sold under a money- 

, simple automatic reg- } | back GUARANTE Write or wire today for low prices 
Freight paid. and large poultry catalog that is worth money to you 

Live dealers wanted. 


The H. M. Spahr Breeding Estate 
Dept. 25 R, 
Post Office Address, Spahr, Frederick Co., Maryland. 
Telegraph Office, Thurmont, Maryland. 


Quality Chicks 


Lively Chicks mature 
rapidly and make profit- 
able layers like the pedi- 
greed stock we breed 
from 

































Quality Chicks i 
Too many good points! “= 


To set down all the good points that make HILLPOT 
QUALITY CHICKS your best investment, requires a 
whole book rather than this small advertisement. Our 
book, “Quality Chicks,’’ tells the story briefly—shows 
you the way to biggest poultry profits on Leghorns, 

Rocks, Reds and Wyandottes. Write 


W. F. HILLPOT | recocttonn, n. 


Member International Baby Chick Asa’n 


Reasonable prices. 
Send for the Kerr catalog. 
KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 
Box N, Frenchtown, N. J. 
Box N, Springfield, Mass. 
Box N, Syracuse, 


Box N, Newark, N. oa 


























let ROUP,COLD: 

Kem, SOREHEAD, sowsL 
TROUBLE, ctc.,take' your profits. 
Easy to cure or prevent. ‘The 
Lee Way" Book, 64 pages, by 
GEO. H LEE, tells about poultry 
ailments, how to detect, what to do, 
etc. Germorone (75c and $1.50 
ane 5 and this FREE book at drug 
seed stores, or postpaid from 


GOES TO THE SPOT Gro LEE CO. Omaha, Nebr. 
Poultr P-. 4F Guide > 









£LOSE-TO-NATURE 


—. aeey gg a heat. 























“For Sick Chickens 

















The Turkey and Its 
Peculiarities | 
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YMHE wild turkey is a native of North 

America, and years ago ranged from 
Canada to Mexico, and throughout the 
vast forests that extended thence to the 
northwest, along the courses of the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, and to the 
Rocky Mountains. As civilizati6n ad- 
vanced and population increased, the wild 
turkeys receded and decreased until now 
they are gradually becoming extinct. 

The wild breeds (known as the North 
American, Mexican and Honduras) live 
on worms, insects, berries, seeds and grass. 
They flock together in Oc tober, and direct 
their course to the fertile plains through 
which large rivers flow. Then they dis- 
perse in small flocks, eating the fruits of 
the cultivated lands, and if hungry during 
the winter, are apt to become so bold and 
familiar as to enter farmyards in search 
of food. 

The Mating Season 


Early in spring the hens leave the cocks, 
actually shunning them, and roost apart. 
The males, however, are on their trail, and 
loudly express their anger or love, which- 
ever it may be, in that soft strain peculiar 
to the coc ‘k, expressed by the word “gob- 
ble.’ 

The disposition of the female is, as a 
rule, more mild and gentle than that of 
the male. When leading out her brood of 
young to collect their food, though so 
large and apparently so powerful, she 
affords them very little protection against 
the attacks of any rapacious animal that 
may approach them. She rather warns 
them to shift for themselves, and does not 
prepare to defend them. 

With our domesticated turkeys, laying 
starts in spring. They hide their nests in 
some retired, obscure place. The hen sits 
with remarkable perseverance, and if not 
removed will almost perish with hunger 
before entirely leaving the nest. She 
generally lays in the morning, and often 
continues daily, until from fifteen to 
twenty eggs are laid in a season, governed 
according to the age of the hen. Young 
hens lay fewer eggs than older hens. In 
the second laying the hen hardly ever 
exceeds ten or fifteen eggs. 

Best Ages for Mating 

The best matings are either two-year old 
cocks with pullets, or a cockerel with two- 
vear old hens. One service of the gobbler 
is sufficient for each setting of eggs, and a 
single male can take care of from fifteen 
to twenty hens. While the gobbler has a 
greater influence on color and shape of 
the progeny, large hens are needed to 
produce big turkeys. 

Turkeys are more creatures of habit 
than any other of our feathered fowl, and 
will come home to roost at night if one 
will make a practise of feeding them, 
however lightly. 

In the selection of breeding stock, the 
aim should not be for great size. For 
active vitality and sure breeding, the male 
must not be too large. In selecting hens, 
one must not be influenced by great 
weight. Good form, fine stout legs, square 
bodies and breasts -are needed. Prac- 
tically the same is true in the male. It is 
important to have an unrelated male in 
the flock, as inbreeding will do much 
harm. 





ALF the trouble in poultry rais- 

ing could be avoided by care- 

ful attention to details, and doing 
things at the proper time. 
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CHICKS THAT DIE 


Cut a Big Hole in the Profits 


I can help you — 
raise more and better B 

chicks. I have put 
I Want to Send This ™y 20 years experi- 
Book to Every Chick (2° im a 40-page 
Raiser 























The Business Poultry- 
Keeper 
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HE grocery company in Haverhill to 

which George Blaisdell ships his eggs 
in cases, pays for consignments once a Snsities cor Reining Chicka 
month. He can afford to wait the extra It tells what I learned about 
time for his money, but likes to be pro- ; TReLEADING hashing | and brooding. —-— 
tected in case eggs go astray and he ae so many die after they are 
wants to compare prices paid with those dee kee: oe eee 
ruling at other markets in his territory. bh OF AMERICA [Si cae inne pomal end 
The arrangement with the purchasers is On June Ist | sold my half in- 
satisfactory. On receipt of each shipment  rteagght Bay Bian ag: Bey 
the grocery company mails a post-card to > use my old patents on the No- 
Blaisdell, giving date of arrival, condition they connes ta busteoons On When I first started raising chicks 
of eggs, and price that will be paid. He | a ag . oa my new they died yg ba gen i — out 
can then easily ascertain whether the now complete and taming ous pap bobs sin, 
price is adequate. He has an idea through MADE IN 8 SIZES my Improved Brooder Stoves, 
the month, moreover, what his egg check 
at ay oe - the non’ will agen £ to. 

n handling a special trade, a flat con- 
tract price sometimes works out well. 
One poultrykeeper supplying a nearby 


KCeal ntae.  @ll Improved Brooder Stoves 
country resort from late June to Septem- 


Brooder that the Coal BOTH OIL AND COAL BURNING 

Burns Any The OIL BURNING STOVE has an absolutely wickless burner 
ber gets a flat price of twenty-five cents a 
pound for broYers. The hotel takes his 


book called Just 



























































































that burns for weeks without cleaning. The oil control makes it 
possible to sleep nights without fear of chicks chilling, The 
COAL BURNING BROODER burns soft or hard coal or coke, 
15-inch grate, automatic gas control, making it possible to close 
stove tight; holds steady heat over night. Prices are low. We 
also manufacture CHICK FOUNTS, FEEDERS, OATSPROUTERS, 
Ete. Don’t buy a Brooder Stove until you get our chick book 
and catalogue, Write for it today. 


entire supply, delivered as ordered, sub- Agents and Dealers Wanted 

| ject to flock conditions. The agreement A. L. BALL MANUFACTURING CO. 

i is in writing. Under average conditions 550 MILL STREET TIPTON, INDIANA 
. , 


: the poultrykeeper is assured of a profit 
- at the fixed price, and so concerns hiiasself |] —$???. $$ S|] ————E7E== — , 


with problems of produetion, raising the \ VV ’ ““ 22 TY ee : x 
# largest possible number of the ‘chicks hat S and 
hatched. 
Guaranteed eggs on contract in a a Whyp 
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) heavily populated section have com- A book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business and everything you will 

. manded a flat price of fifty cents a, dozen, ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each step in the operation. List of Capon 
the agreement running for eight months. Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent ‘‘Slips,”" where to get the best and cheapest capon tools. Capons are 

t -* & 3 & & immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. 

t The contract is one of the best ways of Regular 50c copy, prepaid to your address (a short time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. 

3 managing a parcel-post egg trade, as it | __ GEO. BEUOY, R. R. No. 39, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS 

{ precludes all possibility of conflict over 
prices, often a fertile source of trouble. Ww 4 

| Ow ao you doit MrsFinkerman: 

‘ A Tip on the Market i eed 

; A shipper of dressed poultry who had ‘i ; ae year you have such lovely chickens, while mine sicken and &.” 

> been caught several times in a market glut, fi naan - = ‘ hon en pp edie oper with 

ec arranged with sg city meat shop to not ify } Four years ago Mrs. John Pinkerman, Fairmount, Ind., bought her first brooder 

n him by telephone, at his expense, when ; sy stove from us. She has used it every year and thinks the world of it 

0 the market _was dull. | A simple little £ The Inter-State No Cold 

d thing, but it Saves hint money. The . it : ts the most dependable oil-burning brooder stove made. Starts on oil, burns with; 

y farmer who drives to town with dressed . ' steady hot blue flame. Wickless— gallon of oil lasts about 

: poultry, no sale having been arranged for e~w Khater mcitos” Amand ead mts, te amo 

r ape is a poor prices unless SR jE Dn yy ge es el a ae setts 
1e retails out his load. Catalog ia ae 

It is discouraging when one has invested INTER-STATE SALES COMPANY f «) 

ey 205 ASH STREET TIPTON, INDIANA 2 al 
in first-class new egg cases to have none 

d of them returned on the first trip to}  (fyaiay SS * 

ie market, old cases being substituted. It 

a is a common enough experience. When Stop Hatching 

. the owner’s rfame and address are painted Weak Chicks 

> in bold, black letters on the cases, their With Cheap yt 

rs safe return is much more probable. The Incubators lessee’ Cx 

if painted address helps in another way— r : 

‘ it advertises. It is astonishing how many 
people waiting for trains scrutinize the 

it packages on the express trucks. 

d The collect-on-delivery system was 

- originated as a protettion to shippers and 

. buyers. Make use of it when consigning 

: goods to unknown parties. When breed- 

- ing stock is involved, the mutual pretee: 

we tion afforded is worth considerable, un- 

le questionably increasing the amount of 

‘ business done. ———— 

ms Wholesale buying cuts production costs. “T have had splendid luck with my Queen,” wrote Mrs. 

at Through a local poultry association it is I, N. Gerard, Victor, lowa. “The chicks are so much 

na easy to buy in large lots, or three or four _ Stronger than the chicks hatched in two other machines of 

* or more poultrykeepers can get together different makes. : 

- for the same purpose. It is not luck that chicks hatched from Queen Incubators are stronger and 





healthier—it is because the Queen maintains accurate and uniform hatching 
conditions throughout the entire hatching period, producing almost always a 
perfect chick fully equipped with thestrength and vitalityfor a good quick start. 


QUEEN INCUBATORS 


are famous all over America for big hatches of strong, healthy chicks that live and 
grow. The Queen is accurately ated, taking care of sudden temperat riation 
without danger. The Queen is built of ge a hedwood, whieh does eet abeers the 

ble walls of California Redwood, with 






~ An inventory should be taken once a 
year. This winter it will be a cheering 
task, after the troubles of a costly feed 
year, for laying and breeding stock have 
increased notably in value. 












































odor from hatchi .. The Queen 
g UT Push, Pluck and Perseverance insalation between. The Queen hot water system prevents the eges from drying out 
es amp! t or hatching le 









into poultry keeping, and Luck 


. Ask for free catalog of Queen Incubators, Brooders and Brooder ‘5 
need not be considered. 5 _— 


QUEEN INCUBATOR Co, 
1117 North 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 
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to 
Every 
PoultryRatser 
in America 


SAMPLE 
ING 


Amazing Discovery That 
Increases Egg Profits 





[' you raise poultry you know me I am Bessie 
B. Carswell, the poultry woman Now I am 
making the most amazing offer I have ever extended 
to poultry raisers. I will send you a liberal sample 
feeding. I want to prove it my risk and expense 
that my new discovery will increase your winter 
profit Don't send 1 any money Don't pay the 
postman any money 
Many More Eggs in Seed of Winter! 
This liberal sample of my us press puts the 


whole burden of proof « é 1 want to show you 
that this free Sample Feedi ng will aie 10 of your 
hens lay in the winter Watch the instant change 
Their combs will get red, their plumage smoothen 
out, their eyes brighten, the 

appetites grow sharp and 
healthy, they will become live- 
ly and full of vigor And they 
will lay eggs right through the 





winter More eggs than you 
ever dreamed they could lay ; 


even in the best laying season — _ 

I can make this offer only because $1152 Profit 
have nation-wide proof that my 

secret makes good. ‘This liberal ‘“My hens just shell 











t th ~ 
sample of my New Discovery Sold $1152.00 wort! 
(enough to start 10 hens laying) is at mar 
sent at my expense, at my risk, at Peleg Col lire me Mas 
my packing, shipping, and postage sachusetts 
cost. | want you to mail this cou- ‘Your egg to ha 
pon—without money —now Just greatly increased my 
mail the coupon at once. The re are egg profits Lucy 

Bine, LiL. 


no strings to this offer—no “‘ifs,”’ 
“buts’’ or anything else 

If you prefer to order enough to start your flock laying, 
send $1.00 for full sized package 

Bessie B. Carswell 

21 Carswell Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 

eee eee ee ee ee ee 
F meas @. Carswell, 21 Carsweti Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. | 
| Dear Reasie; Here is your coupon. Send mea free Sample Feed- 








fing of your New Discovery will pay you nothing for this free 
sample new or any other time. I understand fully that this is 


on you 
Name wae “ ie | 
Address . . we | 
| City State . | 
[ j I mea ars: pau rackage 





PURE GRED CHICKS PAY SEST. 

heavy taying, personal 

tested ae most profitab 

ties, produce. chicks that pay you big an. 
Only o one grade the best. Low prices. 974 live aged 
guaranteed, Postpaid. Catateg Free. Write t 
SteGS HATCHERY Box 608 6 Lincoin, tl. ¢ ~ (Member! 8: ca) 


This brooder raises more and better chicks at low- 

est cost. Stove is sturdy, safe, air-tight, self- 
a in world to hold Gre, 

soft coal—cheapest brooder fucl—perfectly. Also 
hard coal, wood, etc. Automatic regulator main- 
tains uniform beat night and day. Canopy spreads 
heat evenly over chicks; gives pure air, 
ample $00 and 1,000 chick 
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Busy bodies After the 
Farm Child 


Continued from page 34 











ee ea a ee a eo 
647,309, or 61 per cent, were on farms of 
some sort And of the children under four- 
teen found to be so emp 1, 87 per cent 
were on far 


The Problem Dying Out 


Thus the kind of child labor over which we 
used to weep so cop! yusly has become 
rather negligible Only 185,000 persons 
under sixteen years old were employed in any 
kind of manufacturing when tae 1920 census 
was taken. And only 9,473 of these were 
under fourteen 3 ears old No doubt some of 
these need protection they are not getting. 
On the saliten pws there are many rood 
reasons why some persons of thirteen and 
fourteen and sixteen might be employed, 
even in factories. For ex imple, as appren- 
tices, or during school vacation, or because 
their aid is vitally needed to support de- 
pendent relatives, or because the child in 
qugstion has not the mentality for a common 
school education 

A little reflection will show that there is 
much difference between the work of children 
in mines and factories and on farms. In the 
first case, the environment—often cramped 


and gloomy—necessarily is bad. In the 
second the n: sturs il environment necessarily is 
excelle nt. In mines and factories children 


rarely work with or for their parents. The 
1920 census showed that SS per cent of all 
gainfully. employed farm children worked on 
the home farm—that is, as a part of the 
household. The number of those who 
“work out” decreased 75 per cent during the 
ten years between 1910 and 1920. 


Bad Parents and Good 


It is true that some of the worst cases of 
excessive and harmful child labor are on 
home farms, or under the direction of the 
children’s parents. It is clear that, in what- 
ever legislation is enacted, little distinction 
could be made between the child that is 
hired out and the one that works for or with 
its parents. And you can not possibly frame 

law that will modify parental control in 
the bad cases without at least regulating 
parental control in good cases. 

Past experience with such undertakings 
proves that ultimately the labor of every 
child of every parent, good or bad} would be 
brought under the law. 


Why Not State Regulation? 


The great objection to present state child- 
labor laws is that they are not uniform. 
Another is that they are not always well 
enforced by local officials. What the ad- 
vocates of the amendment are after are 
uniform minimum standards for the whole 
country, with all the power of the National 
Government behind their enforcement. This 
is sound enough as far as it goes, particularly 
with respect to child labor in mines and 
factories—though the need for it even there, 
as I have shown, seems ste: idily to be pass- 
ing. But to put the labor of all the farm 
children of the country on a uniform basis 
of regulation by a government bureau situa- 
ted thousands of miles from many of the 
farms will be a far-reaching venture. 

To authorize Congress to establish such a 
bureau is practically the same thing as 
establishing it. And when it is established, 
what then? It seems to be the natural law 
of the government bureau, as it is with the 
individual, to forever seek more power, and 
larger means of exercising power.. 

The Children’s Bureau in Washington, 
which is leading the agitation for the amend- 
ment and would expect to be given power 
to enforce whatever laws might be passed 
under it, was set up about twelve years ago. 
Its principal duty was to collect and dis- 
tribute information on the welfare of mothers 
and children, a work which on the whole it 
has done very well. Steadily, however, it 
has sought and seized power to do more 
than merely find out and advise. It now has 
jurisdiction over the child before it is born; 
the new amendment which it is urging would 
give it control over the child until it reaches 
maturity—the boy who chops kindling for 
the family fires as well as the now mythical 
“tiny tot’? who wends her weary way through 
early morning darkness to a twelve-hour 
task in a dingy cotton factory. 











Keeps water at right 
temperature day and 
night in coldest weath- 
f — Requires less than 

- wart of oil a week. 
Made of heavy galvanized steel. A tone elt want supplied: 
Every hen- eg needs . ens cannot wet themselves or 
waste wat Sanitary Fountain and Heater complete, only 
$1.75 for 2 2 ‘gallon size. Also madc in 3 and 4 gallon eizes. der 
today or send for circulars and testimonials. Agents wanted. 


C.A.S. Forge Works, Box 607, Saranac, Mich. 


Get Eggs New Easy Way 
With Free Gland Tablets. 


Hens have glands just like humans and also require 
vitamines. Such really amazing increase in egg production 
follows dropping Vita Gland tablets in drinking water 
that the famous Alexander Laboratories offer to send 
a liberal free sample to try for yourself. No fuss, no 
bother, no expense, no drugs, no expensive feeds, but 
direct action on the ovarian or egg - producing gland. 
Chickens full of pep and life; plenty of eggs in nests; 
mysterious Vita Glands do the work. Send name for 
free sample to 


ALEXANDER LABQRATORIES, 
9006 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


MAGIC BROODER 


The only brooder with a gas 
chamber. Famous for high- 
grade construction; large coal 
’ eapacity; non-clinker grate; top 
» and bottom draft regulation; 
improved thermostats; slide for 
C eu cleaning smoke flue T 
S SNR. Sry agic is positively chill- proof; fire 
ag inepee proof; E28 - Broo of - and ependable, 
oe Grows chicks at a profit. Sold on % 
days guarantee. Write for free catalogue. 


Ww fo: iculs 
AGENTS WANTED (oS ir pe h wondestal a 














vention. itches ail condensation above roof 
UNITED BROODER COMPANY 
288 enatagien Aven Trenton, N. 3. 





SSE + TESS - CSTE + TTS + CTS, + CereE - Taree 


(O™\ RELIABLE Standard 
-INCUBATOR 


hatches largest percentage of healthiest 
chicks. 1st prize winner, principal shows 
the world over. Pin your faith to the old 
Fee oot Colony Hovers and 
e Colony Hov: f 
Goal rE ee worid leadurs 








Send» tet. n> St.» > 


Spam JABLE WNGUBATOR & BROODER CO} 
x 45 quincy. wiv sa fit 


4 LW Myers, Pres. ew RES 


PETE = WSTG, - CSTE « TETY + HEE + UCTS THT - TETE- UE 




















[re Leghorn | TIES 


e Worid’s Strain 
25270 ont inal € Teh ee eth 
. eet ghorns 
g strong. neener Chicks, a 
jave fe ae ' 
vorkers Vi order n 
marae feed mh coher. Capable its 


MEMBER INT AL PABY ¢ CHICK ASSOE, 
Kerlin’ 3 Grand View Poultry Farm Box 4 









Center Hall. Pa 


2427 BABY CHICKS 


talogue f; 
Nabob Hatcheries, ave. 
EA, fat fintcharien Avs. 5.0 Gambler Ok 




















Now is the time to ORDER YOUR 
BABY CHICKS. Moss guaran- 
teed Chicks have stood the test. Pure Bred and 100 
er cent. LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANT mre HEAL- 
HY—VIGOROUS. None Better—ALL VARIETIES 


evan and Superior Service. CATALOG ON 
ANTHONY H. MOSS Box A-11 


MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 


a i ee ee; oe 


Pine Tree Chicks are pure-bred, stur- 
res dy youngsters from heavy - laying 
>) 
~ ¢ 
ces 
HATCHERY 
















stock, They are hatched under ideal 
- conditions, carefully shipped and will 
mature early. All popular breeds. 
Place your order now. Prices low. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cataleg free. 
Pine Tree Hatchery 
Stockton, New Jersey 


BABY, CHICKS 
INCUBATOI 





> Hot-air, “hot-water, electrics 
BROODERS, fireless, oil 

coal burning; complete line poultry equipment, ready- -built 
houses, ete., to save money and increase profits. aaa free. 
CYCLE HATCHER CO., 401 Philo Bidg., Elmira, N. Y- 
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Poultry Expert Tells 
How To Make Hens Lay 





Getting More Eggs From the Flock Will 
Solve a Financial Problem For 
Many Housewives—An 
Egg a Day Per Hen 
Possible 





The director of an agricultural experiment 
station is responsible for the statement that 
it may be possible to breed chickens which 
will lay an egg a day, every day in the year. And 
R. A. Lynn, whose = 
advice has been fol- 
lowed by thousands 
of poultry raisers 
with striking  suc- 
cess, says, ‘‘I believe 
that any poultry 
raiser can greatly in- 
crease his poultry 
profits simply by 
getting more eggs in 
the winter when 
prices are high.” 

Mr. Lynn,who has 
given years of study 
to the subject, fur- 
ther states, “I am 
convinced that hens 
loaf in the winter and 
after the moult because certain elements are 
missing in the feed which are needed to keep 
the generative organs in a healthy laying con- 
dition. Furthermore, I demonstrated that 
these missing elements could be easily supplied 
by adding certain mineral elements to the 
drinking water, thus making possible a plenti- 
ful supply of eggs at highest prices.”’ 


Thousands of poultry raisers praise the work 
that Mr. Lynn is doing, and letters pour in on 
him every day. For instance, T. E. Asher of 
Naylor, Mo., writes, ‘‘Before using Mr. Lynn’s 
secret I was getting only one egg a day, the 
next week I got 194 eggs.”’ 


Mr. Lynn is glad to help any poultry raiser 
and will send full instructions regarding his 
system and two regular $1 packages of his 
wonderful mineral compound on trial to any 
reader of this paper who will write him. If 
after trying the system 10 days your flock is 
not healthier in every way, and laying many 
times as many eggs, it will not cost you a cent. 
Don’t send any money but just your name to 
R. A. Lynn, 118 Gateway Station, Kansas 
City, Mo., and pay the postman only $1 when 
he delivers the two $1 packages. You can sell 
one package with instructions to a friend 
and thus get your own free. Not only that, if 
you say so, and you are the judge, your money 
will be returned. This offer is fully guaranteed. 


R. A. LYNN 
118 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


SEND |()¢ for POUND PACKAGE 


Prove for yourself that PEARL 
CRIT will not only make your hens 
lay more and largereggsbut will make 
your flock strongerand healthier. 
Send us name of your dealer and 100 
for Ib. package, postpaid. Helpful 
booklet In package. 
4 THE OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 
OM aD = «102 Ash Street Pigua, Ohio 
Lot 


Get More Egg 


puummQne bushel oats, wheat or rye makes three 
bushels of crisp, tempting green feed in the 


“SUCCESSFUL” 


Sectional All-Steel Grain Sprouter 
geet increases egg yield—cuts f cost_1-8 
akes chicks grow in double quick time. Steel 
throughout — fireproof — cannot yap. shrink or 
swell. Write for klet and 1924 offer. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
727 3rd Street Des Moines, la. 


BABY CHICKS 22% 


Strains 





Healthy, Vigorous Hens 
Should Lay 250 to 300 
Eggs a Year. 
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It is fair to say that Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, in a recent 
address said: 

“I want to say at the outset that I am not 
going to suggest any new kind of child-labor 
law, either state or federal, which will make 
it impossible for the farm boy to bring the 
cattle in at night or help with tne garden or 
do what is a child’s part in meeting special 
demands at harvest-time.”’ 

Probably Miss Abbott means what she 
says. But Miss Abbott is mortal; she will 
not always run the Children’s Bureau. And 
the farmer-parents of the country may well 
bear in mind that her successors may not be 
so level-headed; that a new law and a new 
invasion of the home may be expected every 
time Congress meets. Under the amend- 
ment Congress is clearly authorized to pro- 
hibit John from bringing in the cattle at 
night if it sees fit—and an amendment once 
written into the Constitution never comes out. 


This Hydrant Won’t Freeze 
By G, A. Luers 


A simple method for protecting the hydrant 
in the barnyard from freezing, consists of 
placing an inverted barrel over the hydrant. 
The barrel is covered on the outside with a 








HYDRANT 





BARREL COVERED 
WITH LAYERS OF CARPET 











layer of heavy felt or a piece of old carpet. 
This is quickly removed in the morning and 
unless the wea@her is extremely cold the 
frost protector is not placed over the hydrant 
until the evening. 


—_—_———_.———_— 


The Mysterious Vitamine 
Continued from page 29 


in our systems, we can go for quite a while 
before we begin to see the ill effects. 

As I have criticised the use of the name 
“vitamine,”’ so I should apologize to my 
chemist friends who insist on spelling it 
‘‘vitamin’’; they disapprove the final ‘‘e’’ for 
chemical reasons. I have purposely made 
this article as non-technical as [I could, and 
considered: it best to use the commonér 
spelling of the word. 

Spelling it either way, we do apparently 
know a great deal about that of which we 
know nothing. Experience has taught us 
something. Science is trying to make vita- 
mines clear to us, and, for itself, is trying 
to get to the real bottom of the problem, for 
the sake of humanity as well as to gratify 
its own professional pride. 





He who turns and tills the sod 
Leans by nature on his God. 
Save his plough-beam naught he 
judgeth; 

None he angereth nor grudgeth; 
Strives with none, takes none in toils 
Crushes none and none despoils; 
Overbeareth not, though strong, 
Doth not even a little wrong. 
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Eggs a Day 


instead of 1 





Mrs. Wm. Bradshaw of Crooks- 
ville, Ohio, writes: 
**] have used your More Eggs Tonic one 
month and it has increased the egg 
production from 1 and 3 ces a day to 


12 and 13 eggs a day. I jeve it isa 

e tonic, as my hens were moulting 
when I began to use it. I got 147 eggs 
in. November.”® 


Over a million poultry raisers have already 
learned the value of Reefer’s More Eggs 
Tonic. You, too, can deep your hens laying 
eggs all winter by the use of this scientific 
egg producer. 


“‘More Eggs’ Tonic is a Godsend,” 
writes MRS. MYRTLE ICE, of Boston, Ky. She 
adds, “‘I wasonly getting 1 2eggs aday and now get 50.” 
Mrs. H. M. Patton of Waverly, Mo., writes* 
I have fed 2 boxes of ‘‘More Eggs’”’ to my 
hens and I think they have broken the egg 
record. I have 160 white leghorns and in 
21 days I got 125 dozen eggs. 


Results Guaranteed 


Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 
your hens laying right through the coldest weather 
when eggs are highest. You can get big profits from 
your hens this winter, just as hundreds of other 
More Eggs users are doing. Your money refunded 
if not delighted. 

1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting five or six 
eggs a day; April first I had over 1200 eggs. I never 
saw the equal. EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


$7499 Package 


FREE 


Don’t send any money. Just fill in and mail 
coupon below. You will be sent at once two 
$1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS.” Pay 
postman on delivery ONLY $1.00 plus a few 
cents postage. The extra package is FREE. 
Don’t wait—take advantage of this offer today. Reap 
the profits “MORE EGGS” will make for you. Get 
eggs all winter. Send today! 


Send No Money 


Just Mail This Coupon 


| eee ile | 


i $190 Package 
wm, 


EE} 


% Send me two$1.00 packages of More Eggs Tonic 
for which I agree to pay the postman $1.00, plus 
postage, when the package arrives: It is under- 
stood that if Iam not entirely satisfied at the 
end of 30 days you will ref my money. 









If you prefer, enclose $1.00 cash or money order 
with coupon, to bring your order sooner. C.O.D. 
packages may take longer in the post office. 
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=a Frederic W ae a Wile S an tse 
HE Pres b de ie Meintems. the — rs SSIS public men in whose own heads the 
musi With his maiden message <1) (0) am es : VY} fe White House bee is not buzzing are in- 
to Congress, delivered on December terested in the fortunes of one candidate 


6, Calvin Coolidge gave birth to a platform. On its popularity 
with the people, during the weeks and months to come, the Presi- 
dent will rise or fall 

These reflections are written too soon after the presentation of 
the message to justify a forecast of its fate. Washington isn’t 

» best place in the country for gauging public opinion, anyhow 
It is usually a narrow pelitical sentiment that prevails in the 
capital, and the voices of the great open spaces far from the 
Potomac frequently sound but faintly. 


coal 


OOLIDGE, the “farm boy,” as South Dakot: a dubbed him the 
C day it expressed a preside ntial preference for him over Hiram 
Johnson, weathered his baptism of fire on Capitol Hill uncom- 
monly well. His friends won- 
dered whether “Silent Cal’ 
would have the nerve to go 
to Congress in person and 
speak his first piece. Elocu- 
tion and oratory are not the 
President's principal talents. 
He is, in fact, generally re- 
garded as a total loss as a 
public speaker. But, in the 
language of the street, he 
“got away with it,’’ on his 
fateful day. The feat was 
accomplished by straightfor- 
ward simplicity. Coolidge 
refrains from gestures, fire- 
works or any of the other de- 
vices of the spe binder. While 
he is never soul-stirring, he 
is undoubtedly impressive 


i 


HE Farm Bloc had its ear 

close to the ground when 
the President talked, anxious 
for light and leading on the 
Administration’s program for 
agricultural relief, taxatione 
reduction and railroad mat- 
ters. Radical friends of the 
farmer are doomed to disappointment if they expect President 
Coolidge to initiate a scheme of legislative miracles. No sign 
of anything of that sort comes from the White House, and none is 
likely to. Calvin Coolidge comes from a neck of the woods where 
the simple virtues of thrift and self-help are enthroned. While he 
recognizes the responsibility of the Government to aid distressed 
agriculture along reasonable lines, the President is plainly opposed 
to projects designed to produce the millenium for wheat-growers 
or other temporarily crippled tillers of the soil. 


ENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER is bearing up*blushingly under 

the suggestion of South Dakota that he ought to run for Vice 
President on the Coolidge ticket. The Senator is the District of 
Columbia’s great and good friend, as well as the champion of the 
farmer. He is a prominent member of the Senate Committee on 
District affairs. 

This winter, in that capacity, Capper intends to crusade for 
better schools and cheaper street car fares for the residents of 
Uncle Sam’s voteless territory. In both directions there is room 
for vast improvement. People who live in the District have all 
the obligations of other American citizens, but are deprived of 
their most pricelss privilege—the vote. 

There is a renewal of the ancient project to give the District 
the ballot, but hitherto it has always failed because a third of the 
population is colored, and politicians are afraid of the creation 
of an undesirable “balance of power.” 

E 
RESIDENTIAL politics henceforward will engage as much 
of the time and thought of Washington statesmen as the 
nation’s needs are likely to do, and maybe more. Mr. Coolidge 
himself is all but an at candidate, and Hiram Johnson and 
Oscar Underwood hav: i their hats in the ring for weeks. Even 





President Coolidge delivering his first message to Congress, in 
which he stated his policies in plain practical English @©U. & U. 


or another; and there’ll be hardly a deed done or a breath drawn 
during the next few months, which hasn’t somebody’s presidential 
prospects in mind. 

The Democrats honestly think they will win in 1924. They’re 
divided in their beliefs as to whether Cal Coolidge or Hi Johnson 
will be the easier meat. [Since this was written Mr. Coolidge’s 
candidacy has been announced.—Editor. | 





AY THOUGH she has become famili: ar to all Washington through 
countless photographs and the movies, Mrs. Coolidge can 
still navigate the streets of the capital without being recognized. 
She has been doing her Christmas shopping afoot, accompanied 
only by a secret service attendant, but passes unnoticed and is 
glad of it. The First Lady 
of the Land is an uncom- 
monly democratic person. 
She haunts bargain sales and, 
what is best of all, isn’t 
ashamed to admit it. 





. Senator La Follette con- 
tinues to be in poor health 
for any length of time, the 
whole course of events in 
Congress may be affected. 
“Fighting Bob” is not seri- 
ously ill at this writing, but 
he has been confined to his 
home more or less continually 
since his return from Europe. 
The great Progressive insur- 
gent fight for liberalization of 
the House rules, with which 
the session began, was waged 
by La Follette men, but with- 
out the directing hand of 
their brilliant and battling 
leader. 

The common opinion in 
Washington is that the in- 
surgents gave the Republican 
majority a beautiful licking 
in their initial brush. Representative Nick Longworth, the new 
G. O. P. leader, breathes the proper amount.of fire and brimstone 
and shouts defiance at the insurgents, but Washington is of the 
opinion that the humble-pie Longworth had to eat in the Speaker- 
ship and rules squabble is only the forerunner of a succession 
of humiliating concessions. A lively time is expected by all. 


NSIDERS expect that one of the tamest men in the new Con- 

gress will be Senator Brookhart, of lowa. On more than one 
vital occasion, the regular Republican majority expects to com- 
mand his vote and support. Washington has a way of softening 
down the exuberances and excesses of even the wildest-eyed 
radicals. Brookhart,-if cloakroom gossip in the Senate is reliable, 
is in a fair way to become at least a mild conservative. Such a 
conversion is foreshadowed for Magnus Johnson, of Minnesota, 
too, although this may be premature by a year or so, but, as 
Bernard Shaw would say, you never can tell. 


RAY SILVER, legislative agent of the American Farm Bureau 

Federation, just before he went to Europe in November, 
presented President Coolidge with a barrel of apples raised by 
the Inwood Apple Growers Club of Inwood, W. Va. Their 
apples are all’ sold under the ‘Johnny Applesee od’ brand. We 
hear that’s the only “co-operative” in the United States, con- 
trolled and regulated by a state government. West Virginia is 
well up in the forefront with many communéty projects and co- 
operative movements. 

Since the President laid such stress on co-operation as a measure 
of self-help for the farmer, there is curiosity at the capital to 
know more about the Inwood organization. Some of its produce 
has reached the local market, and if the club’s scheme is as 
as its apples, it’s a model. 
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The =HO0D> Red Boot 


JANUARY, 1924 


Long Wear with Balanced Weight 


~to save your strength as it saves your pocketbook. 


[ the problem had been simply to make you a boot 
or a shoe that gave you good wear, or if it had been 
to make you a comfortable boot without regard to the 
amount of wear it would give, we could have saved 
considerable of the time and money that was spent 
in perfecting Hoop Boots and Overshoes. 

As for long wear, we will spend little time talking 
about it. It must be there, and it is there, in good 
measure. 

But comfort is another story. Many designs tested 
proved comfortable in the try-on and in the first hour 
or so of use. At the end of the day they were heavy, 
and far from comfortable. A little weight off balance 


does not amount to much until you have carried it 
for eight or ten hours. 


Equal in importance to the proper balance of the 
boot, is the placing of all reinforcements, inside and 
outside. They must not in any way cramp the muscles 
of the foot or partially shut off any of the main ar- 
teries of the foot. Improper circulation is the cause 
of more foot troubles than the average man realizes. 
Neither do most men realize that the muscles and 
nerve structure of the feet tie in directly with the big 
leg and back muscles and with the entire nervous 
system. Many a back ache and “all in” feeling is due 


primarily to foot weariness. 


We may have gone to some length in explaining these things. We want 


you to know how Hoop Boots are designed, and how much real comfort 
and satisfaction they are capable of giving you. Take our word for this to 
the extent of trying a pair of Red Boots or a pair of Kattle Kings. Put them 


on for the first long, hard day’s work and at the end of such a day see what 
you think of the principles of balanced weight and scientific reinforcing. 






Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc., Watertown, Massachusetts 





LOOK FOR 
THIS NAME ON 
THE SHOE 





Write for 
the =100B> 
Buying Guide 


or every member 
J of the family 
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resect’ Direct to You” — 


Let Me Send You This (i 


Kalamazoo Range 
On Trial 


Yes, on trial, for 30 days in your own 
home. Cook and bake with this beau- 
tiful Kalamazoo Range to your heart’s 
content. Learn all its good points. 
Compare its price. Then, if not satis- 
fied, ship it back and I’ il return your 
money including transportation 
charges. What could be fairer? You 
do not risk a penny—I assume: 
all responsibility. 











































W. S. DEWING 
“The Direct-to-You 
Man” 

















America’s 
Greatest 


RANGE 
Value! 


Quality, posi- 
tively the very 
best that we 
have ever pro- 
duced in our 23 
years in stove 
and range build- 
. ing. — range 
that you will love on 
HHH first sight. Beautiful in design 
eel / | ; aa on TT —neat and tasteful in equipment; 
wn" i HF expertly constructed for long service 

“il and truly a wonder as a baker. 


A AI \\\ \\ \ Yes, it’s a fuel saver, too. Burns any fuel— 

_— 1 \ >aN\\\\\\\ ly wood, soft coal, hard coal, coke, ete. All 
\\ heavy cast iron construction. Built with 

iW Dew style, concealed smoke pipe behind 


splasher back. Equipped with oven ther- 
mometer. Square oven (note the sizes 
below). Nickel parts triple coated. 


More than 500,000 Satisfied Customers Recommend Kalamazoo Quality , > Oven measures 18 by 18 by 13 for 
y \ 


ie 












two smallest sizes and 20 by 20 by 
13 for two largest sizes. Top meas- 
ures 27 inches wide by 4514 inches 


long. Two largest sizes 4714 inches long. _ Reser- 

voir holds 26 quarts. Fire box takes 21 inch 

wood. Shipping weight 535 to 550 pounds. This 

range can be shipped about 4 miles from Kala- 
PRESSE LEE mazoo by freight for about $3.50 


° ° 
Direct to You From Manufacturers 
Here is a real bargain. Think of putting this wonderful quality 

po gE agers pe GY Lg Ce F urnaces, I oOo 


easy monthly payments of $6.00 a month. Or pay a still lower 
price by sending cash in full with your order. F E Si H 
Remember, we are quoting factory-to-you prices—positively or very 1ZE ome 


the lowest that any one can quote. And quality of the very 



















finest that men, materials and money can produce. 30 days’ You can also save big == 
home trial test. Money returned promptly if not pleased. money on Kalamazoo 
Do not put $100,000.00 Bank Bond Guarantee protects you. furnaces. Pipe or 
= with your old range any pipeless style. Easy 
er. You are wasting fuel Order | Number| Price | Good only to install. Burn any 
 Rmleagg commeyg Book by | ofLids| as | fora feel Adimstaddin Soe 
brown your this and Illus- | limited uel. adjustable to 
to a Queen’s No. — _ Size trated time geal ceiling 
taste. | Cash | Credit eight. 







J484 | 6-8 in. |$63.15 Ask for our catalog § 








eleq; . “| showing Kalamazoo 
J485 | 6-9 in. | 63.25 | 69.55 furnaces. Read what 
y J486 | 6-8 in. | 65.30| 71.85 J 
Y  J487 | 6-9in. | 65.40!) 71.95 owners say. 





pay Saved $75.00 
fat ty this ; Bargain Book on a Kalamazoo 

















i. — 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., , Furnace 
j 19 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, 9 . — Or Mail Your Order Today <a ceili ; 
Please send me your “‘Factory-to-Family Bargain Boo! 
! I am interested in Stoves ( ), Ranges ( ), Furnaces( ). | Our catalog shows more than 200 styles and Oi ee ee 
* * * | sizes of stoves and ranges, furnaces, and nace. My friends were 
other Kalamazoo products. Gladly sent free surprised at the way it = 
! Also = Sor prices on Kalamazoo Kitchen Cabinets, Metal j to any address upon request. Every home este dao leauen endl tee 
Beds, Aluminum Ware, Sewing Machines, Wash- should have a Copy. This range is one of our caall amon of 5 
ing Machines, Paints, and other Household Utilities. most p ppose you order us oe 3] coal 
| 1 to send you this range at once—direct from 
ion ao caguape engi enter, ox yous too — -) 
ol xpr' m™ , - 
! Ee er | check for $5.95 and mention order number “ 
| Name.....+++++ seeeeeeeeceeeeeeeteneceece eeeeeeccceees t for a of range ee to get our new Brings You a 
ou order now or not, be sure et our new 
| Ad | TFactory-to-Family Bargain Boo $ 00 KALAMAZOO 
r dress....... PPTTTTITITT TL Tt tt i W. S. DEWING, “The Direct-te-You Man” ——— Furnace on our 
! s ! KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. DOWN Easy Payment Plan 





L ieneieiemainiiamananpens ane rr 19 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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| Canada Trains Her Children 


of 100 children entering the first grade 

completed the four-year high-school course. This meant 
that 97 per cent of her children went into life with an average 
fifth-grade mind, and revealed the great need of a change in 
school systems. 

This may seem a most startling fact, but the truth probably 
is that the same conditions exist right in your own community, 
for recent surveys in the United States show that less than 5 per 
cent of the children complete the full. high-school course. How 
Canadian educators and people set about changing this lop-sided 
educational. plan is full of suggestions for other communities to 
put into effect. 

Vocational education 
as a public service on 
the American continent 
is a new idea, and has 
been put into most prac- 
tical effect in Nova 
Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. The Vocational 
Education Act of New 
Brunswick, which has 
been in operation slightly 
more than two years, is 
a comprehensive one, 
including agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, 
fisheries and home eco- 
nomics training. It is 
administered by a pro- 
vincial board appointed 


CF eriooe discovered that but three out 


by the government, and _: The popularity of vocational evening classes is an established fact. In these 
classes scores of young women are being taught dressmaking, plain sewing 
and millinery 


by the local vocational 
committees that are 
appointed by the local 
school boards. The central board includes the chief superinten- 
dent of education, the principal of the normal school, one farmer, 
one manufacturer and one business man. 

Local vocational committees must include an employer of labor, 
an employee and a housekeeper. If the community be agricultural 
in interest, a farmer is appointed to act for the employer or em- 
ployee. Thus, beth in the central and local administration the 
fields to be served are directly represented. 


HE New Brunswick school survey showed that not more than 

15 per cent of the children begin, and less than 5 per cent com- 
plete, a high-school course. This means that there is large scope 
for vocational training among ‘‘teen’”’ age boys and girls as well 
as among adult workers, both on farm and in factory. 

“The vocational board believes that training must, for the 
most part, be made available locally, so that the young people 
will not have to leave their homes to procure it,” advises Dr. 
Fletcher Peacock, director. ‘Establishment of full-time day 
courses for adolescents up to the age of sixteen, followed by part- 
time co-operative classes from sixteen to eighteen, is encouraged. 
The scheme supplies the pupil with a broad Wasis of general 
knowledge and an opportunity to make wise choice among the 
occupations. The part-time classes organized in co-operation 
with the employers, providing alternate periods~for work and 
study, insure a vital connection between agriculture and industry 
and the school, and make the latter prac- 


By Earle W. Gage 





The school found in Carleton county is a 
good example of how this new plan of 
practical self-help to pupils is worked out in agricultural sections. 
The towns of the county are all small and it would be difficult 
for any of them to support a vocational school alone. Such a 
school was therefore established for the entire county and is 
open to all who are between fourteen and twenty-five years-of 
age. Commercial, home economics and agricultural courses are 
offered. The school has forging, motor mechanics and wood- 
working shops. Students give much time to mechanics, carpentry 
and farm power. 

In addition to providing fot high-school age boys and girls, 
vocational evening 
classes for adult workers 
are in operation in a 
score of communities. 
The programs vary ac- 
cording to the needs of 
the locality, and the 
subjects taught include 
dressmaking, plain sew- 
ing, millinery, domestic 
science, preparatory 
commercial arithmetic, 
applied mathematics, 
bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, ele- 
mentary mechanical 
drawing, architectural 
drawing, blue-print 
reading, lettering, show- 
card writing, estimating, 
industrial chemistry, 
lumber surveying, motor 
mechanics, electricity. 

A liberal financial aid 
policy is in vogue in New Brunswick, whereby the government 
aids communities ‘to establish vocational schools. Government 
grants are available to school trustees, according to the size of 
their community, as follows: From 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
of the cost of buildings required, from 60 per cent to 75 per 
cent of the salaries of teachers, and one-half the cost of furniture 
and equipment necessary. This liberal aid makes possible the 
establishment of these schools in many communities. 

“About 80 per cent of our children did not find sufficient satis- 
faction in the courses we were giving them to induce them to 
remain in school beyond the sixth grade,” explained Dr. Geo. J. 
Truman, of the provincial board. “We have gradually become 
conscious that our expensive system of education was top heavy; 
that we were training in our high schools and colleges 5 per cent 
of the young men and women, and had forgotten the 95 per cent 
who had got the use of the tools of learning only imperfectly, and 
gone out into life without.guidance or training, to stumble into 
the first job that would give them a living. 


“fT\HUS, we failed to prepare for its highest use the finest raw 
material a country produces—its ordinary boys and girls. 
But New Brunswick is moving upward and onward. Our aim is 
equal opportunity for all—the boys and girls so taught that they 
will appreciaté the highest things our culture has produced, so 
trained that their contribution by the work of their hands and 
brains will be as valuable as their natural 





tical.” 

Such a service requires either separate 
vocational schools or special departments 
added to existing high schools. Each school 
or dgpartment offers training definitely 
related to the work of the community that 
courses is devoted to citizenship subjects tally rests. 
such as history, civics, economics, health, etc. 





CONSIDER that it is on 
instruction and education 
that the future security and di- 
rection of the destiny of every 
nation chiefly and fundamen- 


equipment makes them capable of.” 

In order to assist in the proper develop- 
ment of leaders,’ the Technical College of 
Nova Scotia has instituted a wide range of 
subjects for a period covering three months 
of each year. Ambitious men who had to 
leave school at an early age, and who possess 
qualities of leadership, often find the path 

Continued on page 83 
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From Youth to Old Age 


‘  —You Need Good Light 


Young eyes stay young under the clear, pure-white rays 
of the COLEMAN QUICK-LITE Lamp. Older eyes denied good light in 
youth, find restful comfort in the abundance of soft, mellow radiance it 
gives. Makes evening tasks easier and adds to the ae of the family 
circle. Protects the eyesight of your loved ones. es better and more 
economical light. Copious less than 2 cents per night. : Brighter than 20 
tg oil lamps. wicks to trim; no chimneys to wash; no daily fill- 

Lights with a4 2 Beautiful designs—an ornament in any home. 


‘Rae 00; West of the Rockies $9.50; in Canada $11.50. 30,000 
Hardware and General Stores sell Coleman Can Lamps. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, write us. Dept. FJ-5 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Wichita, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto, Can. 


Quicictite 
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“The Sunshine of the Night” 
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What Shall We Serve? 


By Margaret H. Haggert 
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New Bright—White Light For Every Home 


At last you can throw one ty dirty, dingy, oil lamp, and have the brightest, 
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Kerosene Lamps 
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C. Steese, President, 
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Editor’s Note: The menus given below 
ave been planned in response to re- 
quests from readers who feel that the 
meals they are preparing at this time of 
the year lack variety. The menus are 
planned for a week each in January, 
February and March.] 


EALS are planned to make use of left- 

overs. Since the weather is cold, food 
may be kept several days before using, thus 
making a left-over dish less noticeable. 
Bread, butter and a beverage are of course 
necessarily added to each menu, unless a hot 
bread is mentioned. The supper menu al- 
ways includes at least one hot dish. The 
salad is used to give bulk to the diet. 

The tendency of many people to eat 
heartily during the winter months, when 
their work is less strenuous, is conducive of 
bodily harm. Therefore, the meals, par- 
ticularly breakfast and supper, are lighter 
and contain bulky fruits_and vegetables and 
cereals in abundance. 

Hot breads allow the use of coarser grains 
than white bread. sAll the dry ingredients 
for muffins or gems may be prepared in 
quantity and a portion of this mixture used 
each time. Egg and milk or milk alone can 
be added with a little melted shortening and 
hot muffins are ready for breakfast in less 
than a half-hour. Biscuit dough may be 
prepared in the same way, leaving only the 
milk or other liquid to be added. 


January 


Sunday—Breakfast: Oranges, waffles or 
pancakes with sirup, country sausage. 

Dinner: Mock duck (rolled steak with 
dressing), mashed potatoes, baked Hubbard 
squash in shell, perfection salad, carrot suet 
pudding (cooked on Saturday and reheated), 
caramel sauce. 

Supper: Toast or crackers with cheese 
sauce, stewed fruit, sponge-cake, cocoa. 


Monday—Breakfast: Wheat cereal with 
chopped dates or raisins, toast, bacon, eggs. 

Dinner: Hungarian goul: ash, baked pota- 
toes, cabbage salad or slaw, left-over sponge- 
cake with soft custard. 

Supper: Baked split peas, celery and 
apple salad, fruit, spice-cake. 

Tuesday—Breakfast: Oatmeal, stewed 
fruit, fried potatoes, poached eggs, graham 
muffins. 

Dinner: Roast pork with apple sauce, 
sweet potatoes, creamed carrots, canned 
rhubarb and raisin pie. 

Supper: Escalloped hominy and cheese, 
combination vegetable salad or tomato jelly 
salad, baked apples, whipped cream, spice- 
cake, tea or cocoa. 


Wednesday—Breakfast: Wheat cereal, 
fried apples, toast, sausage. 
inner: Split pea soup (made from left- 
over baked peas), escalloped potatoes and 
cheese, creamed turnips, apple dumplings. 
Supper: Baked potatoes, cold roast pork, 
celery and beet salad, hot gingerbread. 


Thursday—Breakfast: Oatmeal, stewed 
dried fruit, plain omelet, cornmeal muffins. 

Dinner: Beef stew with dumplings, boiled 
potatoes, succotash, dried apricot souffié. 

Supper: Rice and nut loaf, hot biscuits, 
honey, canned fruit. 


Friday—Breakfast: Cornmeal mush, baked 
apples, creamed codfish, potatoes boiled with 
skins on. 

Dinner: Spare ribs with sauerkraut, 
mashed potatoes, apple pie. 

Supper: Vegetable soup, stewed fruit, 
cookies, cocoa. 


Saturday—Breakfast: Prepared breakfast 
food, bananas, ham and eggs, hot biscuit. 

Dinner: Swiss steak, baked potatoes, 
baked Hubbard squash in shell, chocolate 
rice pudding. 

Supper: Fried cornmeal mush with sirup, 
apple and peanut salad, salt pork cake, fruit. 


February 


Sunday—Breakfast: Baked apples stuffed 
with raisins, graham muffins, bacon, eggs. 
Dinner: tewed chicken with biscuit 
lings, corn pudding, apple and celery 
dump creamed tapioca with whipped cream. 


















































Supper: Peanut butter sandwiches, or- 
anges, toasted marshmallows. (The marsh- 
mallows may be toasted over the coals of 
fire in living-room or kitchen.) 


Monday—Breakfast: Oatmeal with stewed 
figs, fried potatoes, creamed dried beef, 
toast. 

Dinner: Sausage with fried apples, 
creamed onions, hasty pudding with cream 
and nutmeg. 

Supper: Chicken soup with rice, macaroni 
with cheese, canned fruit, oatmeal cookies. 


Tuesday—Breakfast: Wheat cereal, ba- 
nanas, French toast, sirup, bacon. 

Dinner: New England boiled dinner, 
brown betty with caramel sauce. 

Supper: Baked beans, cabbage, pickle 
and mango salad, stewed fruit, cookies. 


Wednesday—Breakfast: Prepared break- 
fast cereal, fruit, hash, cornmeal muffins. 

Dinner: Beef heart with dressing, scal- 
loped potatoes, fried parsnips, cranberry and 
raisin pie. 

Supper: Corn chowder, toast squares, 
Spanish rice, George Washington pie. 


Thursday—Breakfast: Oatmeal, stewed 
prunes, ham, fried potatoes. 

Dinner: Meat pie, baked potatoes, scal- 
loped cabbage au gratin, Indian pudding. 

Supper: Cream of potato soup, cold 
sliced corn beef, hominy, stewed fruit, cake. 


Friday—Breakfast: Prepared cereal, stewed 
fruit, codfish cakes, hot biscuit. 

Dinner: Short ribs with browned pota- 
toes, carrots and peas, butter-scotch pie. 

Supper: Baked bean soup, fried oysters, 
Waldorf salad, fruit, hot-water sponge-cake. 


Saturday—Breakfast: Wheat cereal with 
raisins, meat cakes, toast, fried potatoes. 

Dinner: Ham, creamed potatoes, canned 
string beans, corn bread, sirup, coconut pie. 

Supper: Peanut and rice loaf, hot cabbage 
slaw, doughnuts, apple sauce. 


March 


Sunday—Breakfast: Grapefruit, broiled 
salt mackerel, creamed potatoes, toast, 
marmalade. 

Dinner: Boiled leg of mutton, caper sauce, 
mashed potatoes, creamed celery au gratin, 
fruit salad, date pudding with whipped cream. 

Supper: Poached eggs on toast, canned 
fruit, cake. 


Monday—Breakfast: Prepared cereal, or- 
anges, muffins, ham, fried potatoes. 
* Dinner: Salmon loaf, baked potatoes, 
beets in\ vinegar sauce, chocolate bread 
pudding. 

Supper: Spanish omelet, scalloped peta- 
toes, lettuce salad, canned fruit, cookies. 


Tuesday—Breakfast: Cornmeal mush, 
stewed dried fruit, soft-boiled eggs, gems. 

Dinner: Corned beef, mashed potatoes, 
ee with hollandaise sauce, peach cob- 
bler. 

Supper: Mutton broth with barley, nut 
loaf, cream puffs, fruit. 


Wednesday—Breakfast: Oatmeal with 
prunes, fried mush, sirup, bacon. 

Dinner: Roast beef, Yorkshire pudding, 
mashed potatoes, stuffed Spanish onions, 
lemon pie. 

Supper: Corned beef hash with poached 
eggs, apple and cabbage salad, jelly cake. 


Thursday—Breakfast: Wheat cereal, or- 
anges, minced ham on toast, fried potatoes. 

Dinner: Mutton stew with vegetables, 
baked potatoes, fruit gelatine with soft 
custard. 

Supper: Cream of celery and oyster 
soup, cottage cheese salad with celery and 
mango, fruit, cookies. 


Friday—Breakfast: Cereal, bananas, hot 
biscuit, orange marmalade, plain omelet. 

Dinner: Chicken pie, mashed potatoes, 
cabbage slaw, apple custard. 

Supper: Turkish pilaf, deviled eggs, nut 
bread, sliced oranges. 


Saturday—Breakfast: Oatmeal with rai- 
sins, cornmeal muffins, creamed eggs, fried 
potatoes. 

Dinner: Baked ham (thick slice), mashed 
potatoes, buttered beets, custard pie. 

Supper: Tomato bouillon, cheese soufflé, 
baked potatoes, baked apples. 
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Refrigerator Bowl 


A handy, covered utensil of 
clean, durable Nesco Royal 
Granite Enameled Ware, for 
storing foods and other uses, 
will be sent you, if you will 
send your dealer’s name and 
15 cents in coin. 
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This is the Nesco Perfect 
Water Heater. The Nesco Pre- 
heater Head (patent elimin- 
ates condensation troubles. Hot 
water is now available every- 
where. Approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute, Write 
for descriptive circular. 
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Now You Can Have 











woman 
oves to bake 


T a wealth of good things come out 

of the Nesco Oven! Roasts, pie, bread, 

muffins, baked beans, custard, cookies, cake— 

each one different, yet in common requiring a 
hot ovén temperature, easily regulated. 


It is a pleasure to bake with a Nesco Perfect 
Oil Cook Stove, because the Nesco Burner 
with the famous Rockweave Wick gives a 
high column of clean, clear, blue gas flame. 


Thus, quick or slow baking, frying, boiling 
or roasting; also preserving, broiling and toast- 
ing, are all in the day’s work of the Nesco Per- 
fect Oil Cook Stove. Then there is its beauty 
of design and. color, its economy (25 hours 
per burner per gallon) and its simplicity of 
operation. It is truly “The Perfect Servant 
in Your Home’’. See it demonstrated at your 
dealer. The price is easily within the reach 
of all. Send for illustrated 16-page book. 


Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section G, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St.Louis Granite City, Il, New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penctanguishene, Ontario, Canada 





NESCO PERFECT 


O/L COOK STOVE . 
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‘How My Wife 
datanadld to Play 
the Piano in 


A husband’s story of the ful- 
fillment of a life-long wish— 
by a new, easy, spare-time 
method which has brought 
the joy of music into thou- 
sands of silent homes, 


ROM’ boyhood, I vowed that if ever I had a 
home of my own there would be music in it. 
No wife for me unless she could play some 
instrument, and play it well. 

But one day Beth came along, knowing not one 
note from another, and Beth is Mrs. Taylor today. 
A piano graced our new home, but some show the old 
vow was forgotten, and stayed forgotten until 
Jimmy, Jr., and Beth No. 2 were quite some young- 
sters. 

Then along about the time the novelty of parent- 
hood began to wear off a bit, the yearning for music 
eame back. And one evening I spoke out, ‘Beth, 
I'd give a hundred dollars if you could play some- 
thing—piano, violin, banjo, ukulele—anything.” 
Beth looked so hurt I was ashamed of myself, so I 
said no more. 

About three months later I got home early one 
night,¢and heard the old piano come to life—first a 
little jazzy piece, then a sweet plantation melody. 
And there at the piano was Beth, playing, and the 
two kiddies beating time! She saw me and stopped. 
“Oh,” she cried, “‘I’m so sorry!’ “Believe me, I’m 
not,” I shouted, and I grabbed the whole fgemily 
up in my arms. 

“But, Jim, I wanted to wait and surprise you 
when’ I could really play. I’m learning fast, but 
it’s only three months since I found out’’—‘‘Found 
out what?” I said. Beth began to cry. “I know!’ 
Jimmy, Jr., piped up, ‘‘Mother found out the way to 
learn music just like I am learning to read in school 
—only lots easier.’ 

Well, that musical party lasted all the evening. 
It was a howling success. 

Jimmy, Jr., had told the truth; the method Beth 
— found was so easy that anyone at all, from 8 

ears up, could learn it. By this method the U. 8 
School of Music, the largest, in the world, has al- 
ready trained over 300,000 people, teaching the 
playing of any musical instrument almost in the 
same way a school child learns to read. 

When first learning to read you look at over 
letter separately, and spell out every word, c-a-t 
m-a-n. Later you do not see the letters; you see the 
words as units, ‘‘cat,” ‘‘man.” By and by longer 
words become units to you, and you find that whole 
expressions, like ‘‘up the steps,’’ ‘‘on the train,” no 
longet are seen as separate words, but immediately, 
at one instant, without spelling, without thitking 
words, you see each expression in the unit form. 

The alphabet of music follows the alphabet of 
language. Each note is‘a letter, and playing is prac- 
tically spelling the notes together correctly. The 
first note on the staff above is F. Whether you sing 
or play, it is always F. The four notes shown above 
are F-A-C- E, easy to remember because they spell 
“face.” Certain strings on mandolin, certain keys 
on piano, certain parts of all instruments, are these 
same notes. Once you learn them, playing melodies 
is a matter of acting what you see! You play almost 

fore you realize it—and every step is real fun, 
fascinating, simple, interesting, almost too g 
to be true. 

Remember, neither my wife nor most of the 
300,000 other musicians trained by this—4ethod 
knew anything about music. Beth, mastered the 
piano; she could just as easily have mastered any- 
thing else. Jimmy, Jr., is now taking up violin, 
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SUCCESS 


“I am making ex- 
cellent progress on 
the ’cello—and owe 
~ all to, your easy 
lessons.’’ George C. 
Lauer, Belfast } Me. 
“I am now on my 
12th lesson and can 
already  o- simple 
Pieces. knew 
nothing about mu- 
sic when I s 
Ethel Harnishfe er, 
and my daughter is learning [Fort Wayne, Ind. 
singing. Right at home, no “I_ have been 
costly teacher, no classes at playing } in the brass 
inconvenient hours, no useless ashe one 
study and practice. No num- [learned to play 
bers, no tricks, no makeshifts. [| from ,your easy les- 
But a sound, quick musical J50ns. Cc. C. Mit- 
education, learning by notes. [tlestadt, Mora, 
Anyone can learn any instru- — 
ment or sing this way. oo -~— . 
When I told Beth I was [know of learning to 
writing this out to put in a play. I am delight- 
magazine, she told me to be fed with them.’ 
sure and say that the school [Mary P. Williams, 
will gladly send a free book T le 
explaining everything, called “I am well 
‘Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,” also an _ illustrated [play most popular 
folder explaining their easy ieces,’’ Walter 4 
print-and-picture method. 
Also that right now there is [Atizona. 
a special short-time Reduced 
Price Offer being made to 
music lovers. The book is 
free—but you should send for 
it right away before all copies 











are gone. JaMEs W. TAYLoR. [beginners or ad- 
Mr. Taylor is enthusiastic. on vei. 
He has a right to be. Yet emcee 
when you read the facts in = T 
our free book you will ap- Banjo A 
preciate that his opinion is Clarinet a 
conservative. You, too, can Flute Sight Singi 
easily learn your favorite in- Harp Siott Seam 
strument or to sing. Cornet Piccol 
e Mail the coupon below to Cello Trem 
the U. 8. School of Music, Guitar Sanephene 
571 Brunswick Building, New Hawaiian Steel Guit 
York City. Or send a post- Voice and Speech Culture 
ecard. But act at once. Do Automatic Finger Control 








not delay. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

571 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send your free book, ‘Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home,” together with the illustrated folder ex- 
plaining your easy print-and-picture method, and 
particulars of your special offer. I am interested in 
the following course: 
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Swit a from combings. The new way. Write me. 
E. Vandervoort, Davenport, Iowa, 


LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary 
beautiful 









‘ally low: 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 280 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y. 








SNUFFLING HEAD COLDS 


cleared up quickly by 


goplying in the nos- 
antiseptic, healing 


“Mentholatum | |= 

















Ei Quick Profits 


Get started at once selling this 
Filling. Makes —— most 





rite for money 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO.. 29 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohie 





The Trained ies 
Ground-Hog Day, 


and Other Things 
By Aunt Harriet 








OULD you advise a young woman 
to become a trained nurse? 
Undecided. 


I would, indeed, for there is a world-wide 
call for young women to becomé nurses. It 
has been declared that 100,000 trained 
nurses are needed in the United States alone. 

The qualifications are a high-school educa- 
tion or its equivalent, good health, average 
height and weight. No charge is made for 
tuition, board or lodging. Many of the 
training schools pay a nominal salary to 
their pupil nurses, the amount paid being 
sufficient to cover ordinary expenses. Grad- 
uate nurses are sent to many fields, including 
Africa, Cuba, Germany and Egypts Private 
nursing, institutional work, public health 
work, industrial work and foreign mission 
work are among the fields open to graduates. 
Hospitals which conduct training schools for 
nurses offer practical experience in the care 
of private patients, and in the medical, 
surgical, gynecological, obstetrical and chil- 
dren’s wards. Instruction is also given in 
the operating rooms, dispensaries and diet 
kitchens. 


Please describe a good observation game. 
Class of ’24. 

Place beneath the table a coVered box or 
basket containing the most variously assorted 
small articles possible to secure, the more 
unexpected the better. No player must see 
the articles placed in the basket. When all 
is in readiness, the guests assemble around the 
table and the articles are taken from the 
basket and passed rapidly from hand to 
hand below the table, ending in the hands of 
the hostess, and by her are placed in an 
empty bag provided for the purpose. | Dis- 
tribute pencils and ask the guests to write 
down as many of the objects passed under 
the table as they can remember. A prize 
should be provided for the person who 
hands in the fullest list of the objects. Next, 
blindfold each guest in turn and place in his 
hands, one at a time various objects, the 
names of which are to be guessed aloud. If 
curious and unfamiliar objects are selected, 
this will prove very amusing. 


Please give suggestions for entertaining on 
Ground-hog Day. Early Bird. ¢ 

A shadow pantomime play would be 
suitable and amusing. You could also use 
the donkey game idea, drawing a large pig 
on a piece of muslin hung upon the wall. 
Blindfold your players, one at a time, and 
ask them to chalk a pig’s eye. For another 
game provide pencils and paper and ask the 
guests, with their eyes closed, to draw pigs. 
You can offer prizes for the efforts, toy pigs 
or a chain of sausages (ground hog) being 
suitable for the purpose. Another stunt 
would be in the form of charades. Divide 
your guests into two companies and require 
one group to act out any Mother Goose 
rhyme containing the word “pig,” the 
other group to guess what is being portrayed. 

Refreshments might consist of tiny frank- 
furter sausages served hot in buttered rolls, 
potato salad, coffee and doughnuts, or you 
might make sandwiches with rye bread and 
good bologna sausage and serve with small 
sweet pickles, omitting the potato salad. 
Either the sausages or the frankfurters are 
made of ‘‘ground hog.’’ A centerpiece for 
the dining-table could be arranged with 
vegetables, surrounded by a border of ffesh 
pork sausages garnished with parsley. 





Club Women, Attention! 


If your club is just drifting along, meeting 
now and then to exchange the latest news, or 
if the women in your community have never 
organized, why not develop a home-makers’ 
club? The plan is for each member to teach 
the other members how to do something in 
which she excels. In one community in our 
county there is 2 home-makers’ club having 
twenty-five members. Regular meetings are 
held the second and fourth Thursdays .of 
each month; the meetings begin at ‘ten and 
close at four. Each woman brings a luricheon 
consisting of sandwiches, fruit and cake“ or 
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‘cookies. The hostess for the day serves hot 
beverages during the cold months and iced 
tea, grape-juice or lemonade at the summer 
meetings. 

Some of the demonstrations which have 
been most interesting included the removal of 
stains, remodeling clothing, batik and dye- 
ing, basket weaving, methods of serving 
food, first-aid suggestions, making a dress 
form, methods of cooking vegetables and 
food selection for the healthy family. 

Has your club had a ‘‘hobby show’’? If 
not, you will want one. What is a hobby 
show? Just this: Each member of the club 
is asked to bring a sample of her hobby arfd 
tell how to make it. If she is using her hobby 
to make “pin money’”’ it is interesting to 
have her tell some of the methods she uses 
to market her product. 

We had a hobby show in our club, the 
members of which are rural women. Each 
woman gave a demonstration showing how 
her exhibit (or hobby) had been made. The 
demonstrations included the making of a 
set-in pocket, pillows filled with milk-weed 
pods, hooked rugs, quilts, Swedish weaving, 
embroidery, tatting, crocheting, china paint- 
ing, water-color painting, decorated candles, 
lamp-shades, artificial flowers, baskets and 
angel cake. 

The baskets were made of iris leaves 
which had turned brown. The maker showed 
how she steamed the leaves and then showed 
the method of weaving baskets. The closing 
demonstration was the mixing of an angel 
cake. Following this, angel cake and grape- 
juice were served. 

So many ideas developed from this show 
that members of the club planned to have 
these demonstrations become a regular fea- 
ture of their club meetings, their club pro- 
gram providing for several of these meetings 
during the year. Eva Floy Smith. 





Quilt Patterns, Old and New 


Continued from page 18 


three and one-fourth inches square in order 
to allow for the seam. An entire quilt could 
be made by this pattern, or the quilt could 
be sashed; that is, bands of a contrasting 
material could be placed between the pieced 
blocks. A border could be added, or the 
edges of the quilt could be bound. 

The pattern shown in Fig. 6, page 18, 
consists of three plain squares and six pieced 
squares and could be sashed, or not, and 
made with or without a border. The blocks 
are cut just as for Fig. 5, three inches for 
the plain and three and one-fourth inches 
for the pieced blocks. 

The design shown in Fig. 3 is also made up 
of nine blocks, a plain one in the center, 
measuring five inches across. The blocks 
along the sides are made with a strip of plain 
and a strip of striped material, five inches 
long and one and five-eighths inches wide. 
The corner blocks are made of triangles of 
plain and striped material, cut from blocks 
measuring three inches across. This pattern 
works out best when one of the materials is 
either striped or checked and with a sash of 
contrasting material between the pieced 
blocks. It has been impossible to find a 
name for this pattern, which comes from 
New England, where it seems to have been 
popular. Photographs taken in Hawthorne's 
“House of Seven Gables,’”’ in Salem, Mass., 
show a bed covered with a quilt made by 
this pattern and the block illustrated was 
worked out from the photograph. 

Another yariation of; the nine square 
pictured in ‘Fig. 4 is called ‘‘flying crow.” 
This block was photographed from a quilt 
made about sixty years ago. The block 
consists of five squares of green print and 
four squares made with two triangles of 
plain white and two triangles of red print. 
The pattern looks best when the pieced 
blocks are placed between bands (or a sash) 
of plain white. 

A more elaborate pattern called ‘‘Jack-in- 
the-box”’ is shown in Fig. 7. There are in 
this pattern, four squares made of four 
small triangles in light material, and one 
larger triangle and a diamond-shaped piece 
of the darker material. The center of the 
block is a square of the light material and 
there are four strips of the dark. This pat- 
tern aiso requires the bands or sash between 
the pieced blocks. 

Questions concerning the quilt designs 
must be accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope and should be addressed 
to the Quilt Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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no more than skim milk. 


A safe dentifrice can do no more 
clean teeth. 


or possibly plain grit. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream you 
cleans teeth the right way. 


Colgate’s is free from grit and harm- 
ful drugs. It “‘washes” teeth and 
does not scratch or scour their pre 
cious enamel, It is the safe, common 
sense dentifrice. A large tube, 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


\ Washeso.h2 





Frank Talk on the 


Price of Dentifrices 


You wouldn’t pay a fancy price for a 
cream separator simply because of flowers . 
painted on its base. A separator can do 


And likewise when you pay more than 25c 
for a dentifrice, your imagination does the 
spending instead of your common sense. 


, ° Ask yourself what you get for what you 
pay above that price. Perhaps a fancy 
name; useless drugs; a “cure-all” theory; 


When you pay 25c for a large tube of 
. bought a dentifrice that is safe and that 
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14% PER OUNCE 


Peace Dale yarns for every purpose— 
= pay only 14%c to 30c per oz. direct 

rom mill!. Guaranteed soft, smooth, 
long wearing. Colors from the most 
brilliant to delicate, tel shades. 
Send today for over 120 beautiful free 





samples—and oa knitting book 
offer coupon. Satisfaction quaseatesd 
by 100-year old firm. Peace Dale Mills, 
Dept. 381, 25 Madison Ave., NewYork 
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120 FREE 





kerosene lamps and 
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More than a million women clothe 
themselves in beautifully adorned 
garments, enrich their homes with 
articles of daintiness and usefulness 
merely by following the easily un- 
derstood directions found monthly 


in NeepLecrarT MAGaAzine. 

The cost is trifling—merely the few 
dollars for bare materials. Yet your spare 
moments turn themselves quickly into 
veritable treasures which only extreme 
wealth could purchase in stores. 

Every issue of NEEDLECRAFT presents 
you with dozens of the most wanted 
designs in fancy work, The illustrations 
aresparkling. Theinstructionsare simple, 
worked out for you in every step. Such 
an abundance exists nowhere else in the 
world. It is the supreme fancywork 
magazine. 

You find this companionship a great 
joy. Yourneedlework isa pleasant recrea- 
tion and highly profitable in children’s 
and babies ‘dresses, in finery for outer and 
intimate garments, in doilies, dresser 
sets, table coverings, bedspreads, etc,, in 
sweaters and scarfs for you and all the 
family. NEEDLECRAFT makes it so easy 
they just pile up. 


Only 50c a year 

Think of it—a little less than 5 cents a 
month for a beautiful magazine so chock- 
full of helpful suggestions and short roads 
to possessing all the finery the heart de- 
sires. Do let NEEDLECRAFT come to you 
every month. You will be ever grateful 
to this little advertisement. 

A Mrs. N.S, B — of Illinois, writes: 
**T have been a subscriber six years and 
have kept every single copy. It is too 
useful to throw away,”’ 


Refund guaranteed 


Today fil] out the coupon below and send 
with 50c, NeepLecrarr will be sent you 
every month forayear for that smal! sum. 





Exquisite Fancy Work 


Worth Hundreds of Dollars 
Yours.at a few dollars’ cost 


Read how you can do this. Then send 
coupon below. Notice the guarantee 





Hlustration of Russian Blouse appearing in NEEDLE- 

CRAFT, with simple instructions for making. Takes 

about $4.80 of best grade yarn. Completed, would cost 
at least $35 in any retail store 


If after the first three issues, you are 
not completely delighted with N EEDLE- 
CRAFT, merely write us so and we will 
refund your 50 cents and not even 
charge you for the copies you have had. 
So send coupon now, 
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| NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE { 
224 Chapel Street, Augusta, Maine 

| Enclosed find 50e for which send me NEEDLECRAFT | 
for twelve months. It is understood that you will 

| refund this amount to me if after reading three | 

l issues I am not satisfied. 
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| Street No. or R. F. D,.. | 
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Suggestions for 
Midwinter Sewing 
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Renew your Subscription today! 
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OME garments are worth making over, 
but be -very sure of this before you 
start in. When you are convinced that 
the material is worth while, rip and clean 
thoroughly. With present fashions made- 
overs are quite simple, for never were 
garments shorter or scanter than they are 
nowadays. .Sleeves may be of contrasting 
color or material, and one-piece dresses go 
as far as the hips of one kind of stuff and 
continue to the hem of quite another 
material. You may have your choice of a 
dozen different ways of making over, but 
remember that you have the same prob- 
lems of design and color that you have in 
a hew garment. You do not want to 
advertise your garment as a made-over. 
The simple costume consisting of blouse 
No. 4071 and skirt No. 4542 could be 
made of wool crépe, or the skirt could be 
made of wool plaid with the blouse made 
of crépe in a harmonizing color. The 
pattern provides for V or boat neck. 
Braid, ribbon or satin could be used for 
the trimming and girdle. 

The long lines of overblouse No. 4582 
make it particularly good for full figures. 
The pattern is shown developed in cocoa- 
colored silk crépe trimmed with velvet 
ribbon in a darker shade, Wool crépe, 
poplin, challis, flannel and medium- 
weight silks could also be used. 

Requiring neither buttons, hooks nor 
snap fasteners, the cover-all apron shown 
in No. 4405 can be put on or taken off in 
an instant and is just the thing to wear 
over a nice dress, The apron was made of 
figured percale, the edges finished with 
colored rick-rack. 

The pretty night-dress pictured in No. 
4586 is made of longeloth, trimmed with 
crocheted lace, Nainsook and muslin 
could also be used, with the yoke and 
sleeves simply finished with rows of 
machine hemstitching. 

Plain or figured crépe, challis or soft 
serge could be used for the one-piece dress 
shown in No, 4597. The dress is cut on 
simple lines, but is slightly draped at the 
side closing. The collar, cuffs and clasp 
at the side provide sufficient trimming. 

Growing girls and young women will 
like the corset substitute shown in No. 
4543, which is made of drill, muslin or 
sateen. When nothing more than a 
brassiere is desired, the model shown in 
No, 4638 is sure to please. A pattern for 
bloomers is included, The brassiere, 
is easily made of strong muslin, jean, drill 
or sateen; the bloomers can be made of 
muslin, cambric, sateen, mohair or serge. 

An attractive combination of materials 
is shown in girls’ dress No. 4599, with the 
skirt, front of waist and collar made of 
wool plaid, the sleeves and the rest of the 
waist of dark blue serge. Velveteen 
would look well with plain or plaid wool 
or the dress could be made entirely of one 
material, 

Girls’ dress No. 4634 also emphasizes 
the return of plaids, although the pattern 
could be used for plain materials as well. 

A comfortable undergarment combining 
waist and bloomers is pictured in No. 
3681. Muslin, longeloth, cotton crépe and 
outing flannel are all used for this design, 





The Penn Jeon Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks, Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1923 Fall and Winter Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Please do not 
send stamps, 

Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Ado. 
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Little folks will like play dress and 
bloomers No. 4315, made of checked 
gingham trimmed with chambray to 
match. ‘The dress could be made of 
ercale trimmed with chambray, or cham- 
fae trimmed with gingham, and of 
unbleached muslin or ecru pongee silk 
embroidered in colors. 
































4597. Girls* Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

4599. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8,'10, 12, 14 years. 

4071, Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

4542. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 25, 27, 29, 81, 83, 85, 
87 inches waist measure. 

4405. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small 34-36; medi- 
um, 88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-43 
inehes bust measure. 

4315. Little Girls’ Play Dress, 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 
years. 

4634. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4638. Girls’ Brassiere and Bloomers. 4 sizes: 12, 
14, 16, 18 years. 

4582. Ladies’ Blouse. 6 sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

4586. Ladies’ Night-Dress. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 
medium, 88-40; large, 42-44; extra large 
46-48 inches bust measure. 

8681. Girls’ Combination. 6 sizes; 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 


years. 
4543. Girls’ Corset Waist, 4 sizes; 12, 14, 16, 18 
years, 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 


_j| number and size ra the pattern wanted. 
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third to one-half on YOUR wall paper. 


ot cheap paper, It is all standard quality, 
by manufacturing in immense quantities. 

an entire room 10x12 feet, side walls, 
r only 82 cents. 

hoose your paper from actual free samples of all the newest, 
» fabrics, “alloyers” and stripes. Prices 
from 8 cents to 35 cents per single roll. 


Sample Book Free—Over 100 Actual Samples 
This sample posks will iN po int inte over one million homes. Why 
t see the best new patterns 
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AGENTS—NEW SELLING PLAN 
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Agents: Big Money 


New hosiery 






Thomas Mfg, Co. H 3949 Dayton, Ohio. 


Ait for men, women and children. 


‘ancy stripes 

‘the fineat fine of x of stik hose. 
Guaran One Year 
Must wear 12 months or repiaced Free! 
A prospect in every home. Often sell 
dozen pair to one family. Repeat or- 
om make you @ steady income. 

ou can sell for less than store prices. 
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DoesAway With Dirty Coal and Wood 
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have heat—as much or as little as you need.” 


Low Introductory Price 
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Giving the Tisshione Life 


Wherever your thought goes your voice may go. 
You can talk across the continent as if face to face. 
Your telephone is the latch to open for you any door 
in the land. 


There is the web of wires. The many switch- 
boards. The maze of apparatus. The millions of 
telephones. All are parts of a country-wide mech- 
anism for far-speaking. The equipment has cost over 
2 billion dollars, but more than equipment is needed. 


There must be the guardians of the wires to keep 
them vital with speech-carrying electrical currents. 
There must be those who watch the myriads of tiny 
switchboard lights and answer your commands. 
There must be technicians of every sort to construct, 
repair and operate. 





A quarter of a million men and women are united 
to give nation-wide telephone service. With their 
brains and hands they make the Bell System live. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES | 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 

















Cuticura Soap] |fgBBSiLEARN PLANO 
Will Help You a's famous Written Method includes 
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taking orders for guaranteed 2 BIG MONEY| 
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E can not all/have beautiful hands, but 

a little care and thought will do much 
toward improving the appearance of a 
homely hand or disguising its worst points. 
To do this, it is necessary to keep the skin 
soft and white, keep the nails clean anc 
manicured, learn to use the hands gracefully 
and wear the right sort of sleeves. 

The best way to keep the skin soft and 
white,. is to keep it well fed with creams. 
Hands are so much exposed and so roughly 
treated that the skin gets dry, and unless 
something is done to counteract this, the 
fingers and backs of the hands will wrinkle 
and the whole hand begin to age. Plain, 
pure lard is an excellent cosmetic; the skin 
absorbs it more readily even than cold 
cream, since there is no wax in it, and it is 
very softening. Of course, all stains should 
be bleached off the hands with lemon, rhu- 
‘barb or tomato juice. 


Long Nails for Stubby Fingers 


The process of manicuring the nails, has al- 
ready been described in this column, but it is 
well to remember that if the fingers are short 
and blunt, a fairly long nail will give a taper- 
ing effect. If the fingers are long and thin, 
the nails should be kept rounded and fairly 
short. They should always look immaculate 

Using the hands gracefully is something 
you will have to teach yourself. You will 
need to practise before a mirror and to 
remember which homely motions must be 
avoided. 

Homely hands can be partially concealed 
by flowing sleeves; large flaring cuffs will 
make big hands look small. Very few of us 
can stand the plain sleeves ending in a 
straight line around the wrist. If the bottom 
of the sleeve forms a blunt point coming 
down over the back of the hand, or the edge 
of the sleeve is slightly flared and rounded, 
this effect will be found more becoming to 
the hand, and a short arm will look longer. 
*The hands require more care in cold 
weather th#n they do in warmer weather, 
and should be carefully washed and thor- 
oughly dried at all times. When the rough 
work of the day is over, thoroughly cleanse 
the hands with warm water and a good 
mild soap (oatmeal or a standard vegetable- 
oil soap will do). Then make a good lather 
with hot water and soap and cover the 
hands with it, at the same time rubbing in 
well a bit of good cold cream the size of a 
grain of corn. Rinse in the hot water and 
dry. This is softening and healing and also 
removes the grime from.the pores. 


Hand Lotions 


An excellent lotion for the hands is made 
with a half-pint of glycerine, one-fourth of 
a pint each of lemon-juice and rain-water, a 
easpoonful each of spirits of camphor and 
peroxide of hydrogen, shake all together in a 
pint bottle. Rub on the hands at bedtime 
and wear loose cotton gloves. Almond meal 
can be added to this mixture if desired. Add 
enough meal to make the lotion the con- 
sistency of thin cream. 

If the finger nails become brittle, rub them 
frequently and thoroughly with vaseline. If 
the ends of the fingers crack, use the follow- 
ing lotion: Two ounces of commercial acetic 
(32 per cent) acid, two ounces of witch-hazel 
and two ounces of glycerine. Mix thoroughly. 
At bedtime, wash the hands well with warm 
water and a mild soap, being careful to rinse 
off all soap. (Dry the hands lightly, then 
rub the above mixture well into the cracks 
and pores. The cracks and other raw places 
will smart for a moment or two, but the hands 
will soon heal, and the skin will become soft 
and pliable. 

For ordinary use, a nice lotion can be made 
by combining one-half cupful of soft water, 
one-half cupful of vinegar and one-quarter 
of a cupful of glycerine. ‘ 

For hands that are too dry for a glycerine 
lotion, use a good cream, rubbing it well into 
the hands during the day, if there is time, 
and always at bedtime. 





Letters asking questions concerning beauty and- 
the care of the body can not be answered in The 
Farm Journal. Address all such letters thus: 
Health and Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Write 
briefly, with pen and ink, and enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply. 
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Canada Trains Her 
Children 


Continued from page 75 
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to progress and promotion blocked because 
they do not possess certain technical knowl- 
edge. They often are highly skilled, yet do 
not possess acquaintance with the funda- 
mental theory or science to advance to a 
higher position. For these men the short 
courses open the locked door to success, 
because the only requirements for entrance 
are a public school education and practical 
experience. 

A man can take but one course and he 
devotes all his time for three months to 
lectures, recitations and laboratory work in 
this one subject. A special corps of instruc- 
tors is provided for these short courses. The 
students range from twenty to forty years 
of age, and all are in deadly earnest. The 
amount of knowledge absorbed by these 
adults is hardly short of marvelous. They 
take their newly acquired knowledge back 
to their jobs and it is not long before they 
begin to forge ahead. 

The Nova Scotia Technical College also 
maintains a correspondence division which 
offers.a wide range of courses to those who 
can not leave their daily work in order to 
improve their knowledge. The work offered 
covers courses in general education, com- 
mercial, salesmanship, industrial and scien- 
tific courses, training for college matricula- 
tion and home-making instruction. 

All of these courses are divided into short 
complete units so that each individual may 
start on the plane where he is fitted to begin 
and can stop when his ambition or his needs 
are satisfied. The work is carefully adapted 
to the requirements of the people living and 
working in Nova Scotia, and each ease 
receives the most careful individual atten- 
tion. The courses are sold to the students 
at cost and the service of the college is car- 
ried to hamlet, farm or lumber camp. 


HE most wide-spread effort in the realm 

of secondary technical education con- 
sists in a system of evening technical classes 
and schools which are maintained in almost 
every town of any importance. The classes 
are held throughout the six winter months 
from October to May. The kind of instruc- 
tion, the number of classes, etc., vary 
according to the dominant activities in the 
different communities. Instruction in prac- 
tically any technical subject is organized 
where ten students are found to attend a 
class and an instructor can be obtained. 
The teachers are recruited mainly from the 
ranks of workmen, and the technical staff 
of the community, so that all work is in- 
tensely practical. 

In every town where these classes and 
schools are held, a local advisory committee 
is formed, representing the various interests. 
This committee acts as a guide and stimulus 
to the school. The classes are practically 
free because each student has only to deposit 
a fee of $3 as an evidence of good faith and 
this is returned at the end of the session on 
the basis of the student’s attendance. 

In speaking of the new schools, Prof. 
W. Wallace, of the Alberta department, said: 

“The present common-school system, with 
its marked literary bias, is a legacy from the 
days when its chief end and aim was to sift 
out and prepare boys for a commerciai 
career. But the office and“‘warehouse are no 
longer the only alternatives to manual labor 
for the average intelligent boy. Thanks to 
the advent of electricity and the multiple 
high-speed gas-motor, many bright lads are 
no longer afraid to take off their coats or 
dirty their hands; and society has largely 
outgrown the old sentimentalism that made 
anxious mothers encourage their boys to 
work hard at their books, so that they might 
ee ave to toil and slave as did their fathers. 

he idea, therefore, that the-elements of 
a general education should not include the 
common manual activities of the community, 
is a sentimental anachronism which calls for 
immediate eradication, and for the adoption 
of a broader and more scientific vision 6f 
the functions of the common school. History 
tells how men won freedom in the things of 
civil life, and freedom in the things of religion. 
Hear at last the cry/of the children for 
freedom in the things of the common school, 
upon which are based both the civil and the 
religious life of the people.” 
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William Jennings Bryan 


whom in such a conspicuous way, God has raised up‘as a cham- 
pion of the Christian faith will write seven illuminating articles on 


6 The Questions in Dispute’’ 


The Inspiration of the Bible 
The Deity of: Christ 

The Virgin Birth 

The Blood Atonement 

The Resurrection of the Body 
The Miracles 

The Origin of Man 


Mr. Bryan will make plain in this stirring 
series of articles, beginning early in 1924, and 
‘published exclusively in 


The Sunday School Times 


(An every-week journal of Bible study and y Sunday-school methods, and Christian life and service) 
what the Bible teaches On MSF e sess eee eS eee eee 
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each of these great subjects, - 0a Pa In a oe gree $1.50 each a year. 
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trines is essential for the Bible- . For 25 cents enclosed, please send The Sunday School 
believer. Your subscription g Times for 40 vets, including the issues containing Mr. 

: Bryan’s articles, 
on the attached coupon will be $7" **™c" 
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COLONIAL 


: & HEAD—THROAT and DAMPER 
No smoking “perfect draft control, insures s correct construction of 
the fireplace th ceet—the saat vital part. With the Colonial H 
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$2 oO SES. Instruments 


wonderful n system of teaching 

$2 by mail! ‘To first pe pupil in ‘reach loca Eat we will give free 8 6 820 

tm Banjo, Uk: , = hy Guitar, , Man 

ulele Maa 

teach . Very small charge f 

at ‘only. Four laren yw apt Ogee several Brees. Over 
cessfu ers 1 No no charge. 

Mo ots outfit free. Write today, Dept. No ‘obligation. 


Siinzeriand School of Music, 1815 Orchard St., Chicago, (il. 








ELECTRAD LEAD-IN 
Fits right under closed window. Can 
be bent to fit ledges. Covered with 
fireproof insulating material, pre- 
venting grounding of circuits on 


wet window sills. Takes place of 

porcelain tubes and 

the window sash. At 

your dealers’, or order direct. 
ELECTRAD, Ine. 


way, New York 
Ww 








SCHOOL BOX 
GIVEN 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife, Pen 
Holder, Eraser, for 

selling 30 packages taguing Gum at 5c. a pekg. Write for it. 
BLUINE MPG. CO., 535 Mill St,, Concord Junction, , Mass. 

















have one in a few sec- Twist of Wrist 
onds. A twist of the wrist 
and presto ! You have an intense, cheerful fire 
almost instantly. Warms the coldest rooms 
on “‘blizzardy’’ mornings in a few minutes. 
Gives you a hot oven, for morning baking, al- 
most instantly. Gives a steadier oven heat than 
coal or wood—hence your perfect baking results. 
Wonderful new device called ‘‘NU-HEAT” slips 
into any range, heater or furnace. Makes gas out 
of one part coal oil (kerosene) the cheapest known 
fuel, to twenty parts of free air. A cheaper gas 
than city gas and it has twice the heat of coal. 
This new kind of fuel is advised by Architects and 
Domestic Scientists and is used by the Government 
in the naval galleys (ships’ kitchens) because it is 
so far superior to the dirty, high-priced undepend- 
able heat of coal or wood. Cuts housework in half. 
Absolutely _— ae 
guarantee. 30 days’ trial. 
AGENTS Write for full information free. 
r spare time. sell-| Mention if you have range, 
ing something every! heater, furnace. Special intro- 
a new price so low ductory price will be quoted if 
ever body canafford| you write today. No obligation 
exclusive’ territory} On your part whatsoever. 
and free samplecase| = Wade Hill Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. A-16 St. Mo. 




















GIVEN TO YOU 


46-PIECE DINNER SET 
SELL ONLY 10 BOXES SOAP 
each box containing 7 cakes f p and 
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 Wansedaear 
(above) has extra 
sheet of pure rub- 


and wool fabric 
outer layer. Keeps 
the water out and 
warmth in. “‘Stub- 


gard” toe protects 
against snagging. 
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PERFECT FIT 
Easy to Put On 


Loqacet wear} No other “just as 
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Sold by everywh T: 


dealers ere. Try ona 
today. If your dealer hasn’t the 
, write us today for circular 


Chicago— Boston — New York 


Converse Rubber ShoeCo. 


“Nebraska” all 
rubber wool lined 
is warm 
weather. 
waterproof. 
feet warm and 
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of buckles. b- 
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train the inexperi- 
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1 O Bar St., Canton, Ohio 
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Euattine Sapte | ems transforms sewage into clear, 
disease-laden germs that infest 


Sanitary Septic Tanks Replace 
Germ- Cesspools 


eal Installed in Old or New Homes 


Shipped ready to install; one man can handle it. of 
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Knuckle-Dusters 


Continued from page 11 











Gray drew Burroughs aside and said to him: 

*“‘We'’re in Morta Nigra’s native territory 
now. Be sure he doesn’t make trouble.” 

“Oh,” laughed Van Zandt, ‘‘no fear of 
that. I’ve doubled the guard. He protests 
that he jhas all kinds of rights; but he can’t 
use ’em! Besides, he’s sore on Alvaro now. 
Blames him for his arrest. I can't make out 
what it’s all about, but we should worry. 
You see—’ 

Gray tapped his friend’s shoulder. ‘Be 
eareful. Here come the ladies.” 

Mrs. Douglas and her daughters, in white 
frocks, with long green veils draped about 
their panamas, climbed leisurely to the 
bridge. They had been by no means satis- 
fied with Van Zandt’s decidedly deceitfui 
explanations of Gray’s presence on board as 
a stowaway; indeed, they caught the New 
Yorker in more than one pair of conflicting 
statements, and the apparent fact of Jimmie’s 
clandestine return to an island belonging 
to a country in which he did not deny having 
played much of the part ascribed to him by 
Alvaro, increased their doubts of him. Since 
his single encounter with Frances in the salon, 
he had kept his word to hold himself aloof 
from them, and now they rather markedly 
edged Burroughs, Whittaker and Bayne 
along the bridge. Only Jimmie remained 
beside the pilot until the Sea Gull came to 
her resting-place. 

“Is there a good view from the top of that 
hill behind the town?” asked Gray. 

‘‘Magnificent,”’ grunted the pilot. 

“It doesn’t look very high. I don’t sup- 
pose we should have any trouble climbing it 
if we felt like it?’’ 


HE pilot hesitated, then indicated an un- 

dulating road and said something about 
climbing straight up the mountain, as he 
called it, if one had a good pair of le - and 
knew the path through the lemon and spice 
trees and around the aloes and tall bamboos. 
He even offered his son, who lolled, barefoot, 
on the landing-place, if the gentlemen wished 
a guide. 

Gray beckoned to Burroughs. 

“How much do the women know?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing at all. They're furious.” 

“*‘Wouldn’t it be best to give them a notion 
of what we’re about?” 

“Why? Marian’d be sure to want to 
come along, and Frances, too.. Then Mrs. 
Douglas would put her foot down. There’d 
be a general row, and I'd feel like—”’ 

“But how are you to get away?” 

“Oh, I'll break away, all right. I've said 
you had a friend that lived half-w way up the 
mountainside and that I'd promised to go 
with you because you aren't fit to go alone.”’ 

Jimmie smiled. 

“I see you're putting the blame on my 
shoulders. Well, I can bear it. But it’s 
going to be a good pull up the hill. I wonder 
where Alvaro and Drayton are—they’re 
not in open view. I have searched every- 
where with these glasses.” 

“Mrs. Douglas is awfully upset,’’ said 
Burroughs, irrelevantly. ‘‘She doesn’t like 
being deceived, and she knows I've lied to 
her. I can’t guess how I’m going to squate 
myself with her.” 

“There’s no time to think-of that now. 
What I'm thinking is: Have we the slightest 
chance? If we could only have the other 
party stopped in some way; if one of us would 
go to the governor of the island—”’ 

“Suppose one of us did? This is the most 
ungoverned-looking hole I’ve ever seen; but 
suppose we told him—if there i is such a thing 
as a governor here—that we're looking for 
the treasure. We'd have a swell chance 
then, wouldn’t we? Now, the instant we 

ull in, Whittaker, you and I, Billy and 

ohns the dailor, beat it. I’ve explained 
things to them. As for the Douglases— 
well, we simply can’t wait for the Douglases. 
It’s rotten to shake them, but we can’t 
help that. They mustn’t even go ashore 
when we do. They'd be sure to hold us up. 
The captain’ll stay on board, and if there’s 
any trouble, he'll take the ladies under his 
wing. They'll be back from their sight- 

me) soon enough.”’ 
ell,” pursued Gray, “the pilot says his 


son can guide us straight up the mountain. 
I told him we might want to see the view.”’ 

“‘Good!”’ said Burroughs. ‘‘But how about 
you? You're in no shape to climb. Youll 
never last.”’ 

“T’ll last, all right. What do you mean to 
do. if Alvaro and Drayton have forestalled 
us? 

“T can trust every man with me to go the 
limit~—you, too.’’ Burroughs’ pink, round 
face was determined. He had deliberately 
sacrificed the immediate favor of the Doug- 
lases. He was now ready to make any 
sacrifice, even the ultimate sacrifice, he told 
himself, in order to regain that favor; and he 
rather hoped to be hurt. Marian would be 
sorry for him then. “If they get the loot 
first, we'll chase them and hold them up.”’ 

‘But if they’ve got such a good start that 
we can’t catch them—what then? They 
know we’re following. Won't they try to 
get gack to the Enchantress by some round- 
about way? We can’t hold them up in a 
town, you know!” 


HE Sea Gull was pulling in. Several small 

boats clamored to carry the passengers 
ashore. Burroughs signed to his comrades 
to follow. They were beating a successful 
retreat when Marian, looking down over the 
rail, saw them in the act of entering the 
first boat. 

“Oh!” she called in amazement. 
going? Van, wait for us!”’ 

All three women now leaned over. They 
could hardly believe their eyes. Mrs. 
Douglas’s generally amiable face flushed. 

“You’re to take the next boat!’’ shouted 
Burroughs. 

“‘We shall not go ashore at all,’’ declared 
Mrs. Douglas. 

A half-hour later, he and his four com- 
panions were trying to keep up with the 
nimble lad they had engaged as guide. 
Sweating from the unaccustomed heat, out 
of breath, they dug their feet into the rich 
brown soil and stubbed their toes against 
loose lava. Jimmie consulted his memory: 
he had drawn a rough map— 

Three and one due westward go.’ What 
does your pedometer record, Burroughs?” 

“Four and a small fraction. We've cer- 
tainly come at a good clip. How about it? 
Where’s the high-road that joins the sea? I 
believe the rhyme’s wrong.” 

Whittaker asked the lad. 

But the respected gentlemen had long ago 
a, ow the. high- road, he-declared. 


“You're 


ie Med By climbing direct to the 
summit, they avoided the high-road.”’ 

The four men stretched their necks to look 
over Gray’s shoulder and try to work out 
the puzzle on the scrap of paper. 

a a here Vilques’ high-road joins the 
sea,’ ’’ Jimmie repeated. 

““*Turn to the north by three and three,’ ” 
added Burroughs. ‘Look here, Whittaker, 
get that boy to tell you if the high-road 
really does join the sea anywhere.” 

As Whittaker asked the question, he saw 
the answer to it lying diagonally below them. 

‘There, there!’’ he pointed. “Tt must be 
six miles north of that.” 

He now explained to the lad what they 
sought, and the lad pointed up, not down. 
He nodded his head vigorously. He was 
certain he knew the little green hut to which 
they referred. 

“About six miles north of here?’’ Whit- 
taker persisted. 

The lad shrugged. It was green and 
little, he knew that, and it was over the 
mountain and down, half-way down the 
other side. Concia Mendez lived there all 
alone, except when her relatives, new to the 
island, swooped down upon her from the 
crest to the south. 

“This is waste of time,”’ said Gray. ‘‘Prob- 
ably somebody lives in the place, but not a 
woman. Is there no other green house?” 

No, the boy was sure there was none on 
the farther side of the mountain. And he 
could save them an hour if they would let 
him show them the path up and not attempt 
to go down and around. 

he men consulted anxiously. 
1 he’s wrong, we're lost,’’ said Jfmmie. 
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“Anyway, it must be near the place,” 
Billy put in through his chewing-gum, 
“And from the top of this hill we ought to 
get a good view of everything.” 

“That's right,’’ said Burroughs. “Heaven 
knows where Alvaro and his gang are, but 
they’ve probably gone by the road. We’ll 
be able to spot them by climbing to the top, 
I think, and they won't see us. 

The native lad scampered ahead. It 
seemed no effort for him to twist in and out 
of the prickly palms and shrubs, to leap 
clumps of vine-covered ferns and av oid the 
barely concealed edges of deep ravines in 
the volcanic rock. They reached at last the 
broad crest, dise appointed to find it not nearly 
so steep on the farther side, and the view 
obstructed. 

‘‘Do you want to earn this?’’ Gray asked of 
the lad, and held out a gold-piece. ‘Then 
climb up that red cedar and tell me if you 
can see a party of men heading for the 
green hut. If you can get us to the house 
before they get there, the money’s yours.” 

The boy ‘‘shinnied’’ up the tree. 

“Do you see anything?” called Whittaker. 

“Yes!” the lad shouted down. , “In the 
opening! Down there! Yes, senor, two 
men—three—more. They are running.’ 

“Can they see the cottage from there? 

“I do not know, senor. Maybe not. They 
are in the cattle closure, with many banana 
trees and palmettos between them and it. 
No, they can not see.’ 

‘Are you sure?” 

“But I am sure! Have I not been often 
there, hunting for weasels?’’ 

Jimmie, all the while, was figuring on his 
map. ‘J know what it is!. They probably 
had the same trouble we had about the 
place where the high-road meets the sea, 
but reconnoitred a bit and got their bearings. 
Then came their real mistake: they're for- 
eigners and all used to measuring by kilo- 
meters. Tom Marion measured it by miles. 
When he said ‘three and three,’ he meant 
six miles/ but they think he meant six 
kilometers!” 

“‘Then we may have time yet,’’ said Bur- 
roughs. ‘‘And this must be the right cottage.”’ 

Under Gray's instructions, the lad de- 
ployed in order to escape any possible 
observation and approached the spot by 
a circuitous route. 

Then, abruptly the cottage rose only a 
few yards beyond them. They halted, 
breathless, on the edge of the thicket. Hud- 
dled together in indecision at a second 
opening, on the opposite side, they saw, 
staring at them, amazed and equally breath- 
less—the enemy. 

Continued in February 
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Teaching Egg Values. 
to New York 


Continued from page 52 


costs of distribution, but in cutting out or 
cutting down the big speculative profit taken 
by dealers who operate in storage eggs. 
When the heavy spring production is dumped 
into the market, prices go down below cost 
of production. The speculator is interested 
in putting eggs into storage at low prices 
and taking them out at high prices. 


How We Handled Spring Surplus 


We were very successful the past year in 
maintaining higher market prices than were 
expected, on white eggs in March, April and 
May, by processing and storing, for the 
account of our members, whatever surplus 
receipts we had from day to day over and 
above the quantity we could sell at a fair 
price. These stored eggs are now being sold 
at an advance of more than enough than the 
market prices prevailing at the time they 
were stored, to cover costs of processing and 


storage. The net result will be that our 
members will receive a better arenes rice 
for their spring eggs than they wou ave 


received had they sold them for ponds to 
speculators last spring. 

With a membership large enough to con- 
trol the bulk of the eggs produced in the 
eastern states, we hope in time to be able, 
by creating increased demand ing other 
marxets than New York, by eliminating the 
speculative element in storage of spring 
eggs, and by discouraging the many frauds 
now practised on consumers in the sale of 
eggs, to more nearly equalize prices through- 
out the year, on a basis that will insure the 
producer his cost of production and a fair 
return for his labor, 


















Which are You? 


a property owner 
or a property loser? 


42 Sec spar the farms make money for 
their owners. Run-down farms lose 
money. That’s common experience. 








Paint is at once a cause and a visible sign |} > ’ 
of prosperity. Farm buildings and equipment 
that are well painted look better and are ||. 
better. They live longer useful lives. They need “ 
few repairs, They’re worth more at a sale, a | 


The neglect of surface protection imposes a great &: 


















tax on rural prosperity. It is a needless waste. | 
Remember—it costs more not to paint than to paint. ‘ 
SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN jen 
507 The Bourse Philadelphia —— 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose 
Products and services conserve, protect and beautify 
practically every kind of property. 


625 Cop 











ight by Save the Surface 
paign, 1924 








INTO BUSINESS !:%s27=" 
an NTp USINESS£:% 


jet sae | eat t ga ! 


Here is a book that 
will really help you 


HOUSANDS of farmers have made big profits 
by aol Atlas,\Farm Powder to clear land of 
stumps and boulders, drain swamps, straighten 
streams, improve fertility of soil and blast 
ditches. Don't guess that your conditions are 
different than these farmers’. Get “Better 
fering” and KNOW. Write for a copy now. 
’s free 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
a ee Division, ‘Bshooun. rtandiat Del. 
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| Don’t Spoil. Your Child’s 
Hair By Washing It | 


When you wash children’s hair be 
careful what you use. Many soaps and 
prepared shampoos contain too much free 
alkali, which is very injurious, as it dries 
the scalp and makes 
the hair brittle. 

















The best thing to 
use is Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo, 
for this is pure and 
entirely greaseless. 
It is inexpensive and 
beats anything else 
all to pieces. 


Two or three tea- 
- spoonfuls is all that 
Simply moisten the hair with 














is required. 
water, and rub it in. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses thor- 


oughly, and rinses out easily. The hair dries 
quickly and evenly, and is’ soft, fresh looking, 
bright, fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. Be- 
sides, it loosens and takes out every particle 
of dust, dirt and dandruff. You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at any drug 
store, and a few ounces will last everyone 
in the family for months. 


The R. L. Watkins Company 


Save on Painting 


Full detailefor = Why pay hard-earned 
paint, stain, varnish, money to an indifferent 
polish, whitewash, mechanic? Useyourspare 
paperhanging and time doing up the house— 

other home jobs —_ yourself. This .200-page 
illustrated book gives full 
directions, easy to follow. 
‘Be your own painter and pa- 


perhanger this winter. Your 
money back if not satisfied. 


You need this book 
Coupon brings it 


Send at once — 
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DAVID McKAY CO., 

Washington Square, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send parcel post, $1.25, C. O. D., the book, 


““Household Painter.’’ Money to be returned if 
Iam not entirely satisfied. 














Name 

Address 

County State 

—e———————— —— 











Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which | 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cfeam and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade. ‘Dandelion Butter Color’ is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
r cery stores. 

fis & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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A Pretty Edging 

















LEEDING heart is the name of the 

pretty crocheted edging shown in illus- 
tration. In sewing on this lace attach to the 
fabric through the chain loops at the top and 
when ironed the heart pattern will appear 
quite plainly. 

To make the lace ch. 7, join to form @ 
ring *. Ch. 5, 1 d.c. in ring, ch. 5,1 d.c. in 
same place, ch. 5, turn: 

2d row: 1 d.c. under ch. loop, ch. 5, 
1 d.c. in same place, ch. 5, turn. 

3d row: 1 d.c. under ch. loop, ch. 5, 
1 d.c. in same place, ch. 1, 5.d.c. under next 





ch. loop, ch. 1, 5 d.c. in same place, sl.st. in 
ring, ch. 5, turn. 


4th row: Fasten ch. just made under 
1 ch. between groups of d.c. stitches, ch. 5, 
fasten under same place for picot, repeat 
twice to make 3 picots, ch. 5, fasten in single 
d.c. 5th row: Ch. 5, 1 d.ec. under ch. loop, 
ch. 5, 1 d.c. in same place, repeat from *. 


To Reline a Coat 
By Margaret Conn Rhoads 


It is an easy matter to reline a long coat or 
the jacket of a suit, if you proceed along 
these lines: Rip one-half of your old lining 
out of the coat, ripping all the seams care- 
fully. Press each piece and cut the entire 
lining of the new material, using the pressed 
pieces for the pattern. Place the coat or 
jacket on a dress form, wrong side out, and, 
having sewed the seams of the new lining, 
begin to pin it in to that part of the coat 
from which you removed the original lining. 

Use the other (unripped) side as a guide, 
seeing exactly where the tailor placed his 
fulness in the lining and under-turned tucks 
that give to a garment the proper ‘‘set’’ 
when finished. 

Put new covers on the weights found in 
the lining and sew them where they were 
placed before. After one-half of the new 
lining has been securely pinned or basted in 
place, rip out the other half of the old lining 
using yotr new half as a guide. One often 
finds the lining in a tailored garment some- 
what different in shape from the outer 
materia] and when you rip the entire lining 
out at once you are at a loss to know where 
the small fulnesses should be placed. This 
method of working with but half of the 
lining, following the other half exactly, 





‘insures correct results. 


After the whole lining has been basted in 
place, the real finishing can be done; blind 
hemming the lining to the coat material. By 
this method even an amateur seamstress can 
make a success of lining an outer garment. 

The figured sateens are excellent for 
relining coats; for by the time a garment 
needs a new lining, it has arrived at the 
stage when given harder wear and these 
heavier materials give better service than the 
linings usually found in new garments. 

















Poultry Journal tri 25¢ 


Our 83rd year. H A, interesting articles each month 


byjcrvartPoulry ters of national ropatation. Send 


American Poultry Advocate, Dept. J, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Mother (from the bathroom): 

‘Where have all the sponges gone?” 

Little Girl: “I used them to make a 
sponge-cake this morning” 
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10 Cents 


worth of ordinary 
fuel will keep this 
Sunray lamp or lan- 
tern in operation for 
30 hours. Produces 





















est and best light 
known to science. Nothing to 
wear; simple;safe; 10days’ trial. 


Lantern 


Asa introduc- 

tory offer, we weve give 

you a300 

Sunray Lantern FREE 
the first purchase 

L th was va ccarch light. 
up the or ea 

Write Write today for full information and agency 


KNIGHT aeaere uneett CO., Dept. 25-01, Chicago, il, 
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‘a lifelong stta 


Fastest, Cheapest st Way 
to Clear Land 


Pryce a contest held secenth in England, 
Hercules all-steel triple Samper —— 5 $1922 
fr a, stumps faster than 





other Quick work—low cos 
cdonwmendocotanint, Hand pow- ©#y Payments 
er enfous epee, single, Gonbie, triple and quadruple 
power: to pull—dquick winding cable, and ot 

ea Gene orse Power Hercules is most complete, 
up-to-the-minute stump — outfit made. Write 
@ for prices and catalog—get m 
1923 introductory offer. 


B. A. FULLER, 
Pres. 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 
611 29th St. 
Centerville, Iowa 


~ Men Wanted 


One man in each county., 
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MAKE ‘BIG MONEY 

Every = owner & Laundries, bus 

lines » Dlace big foo Big demand at 

new oa prices. Exclusive territory. We help 
you start. Territory going fast. Write 

\q THE OOFFIELD TIRE PROTEOTOR Bs 24 
611 Court St. Dayton, Ohio 
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Buy your Clover now. 
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‘American Field Seed Co.,.-Dept..708, Chicago, Wl. 
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Strawberry Book Free—Worth $$$$$ 


Field Seed Co., 





TOWNSEND'S 20th Century Ca 


Now Ready 
America’s nie strawberry 


nute 
Varieties and Cultural Pirections. -\ Valuable to every straw- 
grower, and it’s free for the asking. 


_ | E. W. TOWNSEND & SONS, 40 Vine St., Salisbury, Md. 
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“The Way We Iron Our 
Clothes” 


Continued from page 16 
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When it is necessary to iron any article in a 
hurry, wring a clean Turkish towel out of 
hot water, spread the article on the towel 
and roll tightly. It willbe ready for ironing 
in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Clothes which have been carelessly starched 
are hard to iron, for the starchy lumps cook 
on the iron and damage its smoothness. If 
starched clothes are over-dampened the 
starch is brought to the surface, producing 
the same effect upon the iron. 

Properly ironed clothes do not lose their 
shape, for the intelligent worker guides her 
iron up and down or across, following the 
threads of the material, pulling the garment 
into shape as she works and ironing it in 
that position until dry. ¥ garment which 
fits perfectly, can be made shapeless by a 
poor ironer. The same rule applies to round 
and oblong doilies and centerpieces. 


Ironing Embroideries and Laces 


Many of the small flat pieces cary be spread 
upon the ironing-board or table under the 
other pieces which are being ironed and in a 
short time will be found almost, if not quite 
smooth. Embroideries and laces should be 
laid upon a Turkish towel and ironed on the 
wrong side in order to bring out the pattern. 
Smooth out the edges of lace with the iron, 
being careful not to use too much pressure, 
lest the lace become torn. 

Always iron first that part of the garment 
which will be least mussed by further hand- 
ling. If the garment is trimmed, iron laces 
and embroideries first, as they dry out 
quickly. While ironing leave as much of the 
garment folded.as possible, to keep it moist. 
A piece of dampened muslin can be laid 
over any unironed part to keep it from dry- 
ing out. Flannels retain their soft finish if 
ironed upon the soft surface afforded by 
several layers of outing flannel or a Turkish 
towel and will be further improved if damp- 
ened cheese-cloth is laid over the flannel 
while being ironed. 


Heavy Irons for Table Linen 


Heavy irons are required for table linen, 
which should be ironed partly dry on the 
wrong side, then ironed on the right side in 
order to bring out the pattern. Fold with 
the selvages together first, then fold length- 
wise through the center, then fold again. 
Fold all edges evenly, except when folding the 
lengthwise folds in half. Draw upper half 
back about one-half inch in making the last 
fold, or that part will be pushed out of place, 
giving an uneven edge. Sheets, napkins and 
handkerchiefs aré folded in the same way. 

Instead of always folding table-cloths and 
sheets lengthwise, it is an excellent, plan 

sometimes to fold them crosswise as they are 
less likely to wear out if the folds are occasion- 
ally changed. Another plan is to fold these 
articles, as well as table napkins, in thirds, 
relieving the strain which follows the con- 
stant folding in halves and quarters. When 
pressed for time, the sheets might well be 
left unironed, or with no other ironing save 
along the hems. Colored garments should 
be ironed on the wrong side to prevent 
fading. Avoid having the irons too hot. 

As the clothes are ironed, they should be 
hung on a frame or clothes-horse to dry and 
air. If hung in a poorly, ventilated room or 
one in which cooking is being done, the 
clothes will have an unpleasant odor. By 
placing all articles which need mending on 
certain bars of the clothes-horse, the house- 
wife will save herself both time and trouble. 

There is real satisfaction in putting away 
clothes which have been properly washed 
and ironed and modern inventions have 
made it possible for housewives to experience 
this satisfaction without the strain imposed 
upon their mothers and grandmothers. Sys- 
tem and intelligence, combined with proper 
equipment and supplies will change blue 
Mondays and drab Tuesdays into days of 
roseate hue. 





OISTEN the bearings of the 

sewing machine with kerosene 
to remove the dust, then wipe off 
carefully and apply machine oil. 
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A Money Maker for the Grower 


A complete high-grade, high-pressure, one- 
man power sprayer for the grower with lim- 
ited acreage who’ wants clean trees, fancy 
fruit, and top prices. Capacity of 


5% Gals. a Minute at 250 Lbs. Pressure 


Biggest money’s worth known to the sprayin 
world. Bean quality thru and thru, Equippe 
with 2 H. P. Sprayer Engine, Complete Rotary 
Agitator, Built-in Pressure Regulator, Special 
Steel Platform, Threadless Ball Valves, Porce- 
lain-lined Cylinder and other valuable features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. Hundreds 
now in operation, Can be had without truck, 
if desired. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


eeveccvessesvesseessessesecences: 





50-S10 
17 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. — 
116 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 





Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 
Simplicity Power Sprayer. 

Name 

Address .. 











Paint t Without Oil 


Remarkable resents That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr aint. 
It comes in the form of a dry powder and all that is 
required is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof, sanitary and durable tn outside or inside 
painting. It is the cement principle applied to paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs’ about 
one-fourth as much. . 

Write to A. L. Rice, Ine. Manafoctaren, 8 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and a trial. 
you, also color card and full in == & Rowing you how 
you can save a good many dollars. te today 
A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 3 3 North Strest, das, NiY. 


KNICHT $8 ree 
CONTACT 











HARNESS _ 


Save $12. to $20. on a set of Knight Malleable Contect Harness, Bo 
strength of leather, no buckle tongues, all straps 


with malleable pro rs where the pul 


With all these improvements plus_best lonther 4 and f finest 
priced to save you $12 


ay Knight harness is 
to $20. per set. 
Note Arrows— 


save you 
pair bills. 
Write today for « 
catalog fr hi. har- * 
ness, auto 

sories, shoes, gn clothes 











8 so ; cpt: 
Sesh aati oie he cae 
A NEW OIL LAMP 


Burns 94% Air 
The inventor of a wonderful new oil lamip that 
burns 94% air and beats gas or mangers: G is offer- 
ing to give one to the first user in each locality 
who will help pene on it. Write him for par- 
ticulars. Agents wan 





age will be mailed to 
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ow Do You Buy Fence? 


Fences come in many different styles, heights, weights 
and types of construction. 
exact fence that meets each need most satisfactorily and 
economically? Our agent near you will give you unbiased 
help in choosing your fences because he handles both our 
hinge-joint and stiff-stay fences in various styles. 


‘Columbia 


“Columbia” Fence is made of open hearth steel wire, 
heavily galvanized to resist rust. 
the “Columbia” Hinge-Joint that grips with grit, 
forming a strong, flexible fence. 
styles of farm and poultry fence. 


Pittsburgh Perfect" Fence 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence is representative of the 
stiff-stay type, and is fabricated by our perfected electric 
welding process. This produces a ferice fabric that com- 
bines strength and durability with exceptional neatness. 
Made in a wide range of styles for farm, poultry and 
lawn. Fully guaranteed. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


How do you find out the 


"HINGE 


JOINT Fence 


It is fabricated with 


Supplied in standard 





Have A Nice Lawn 
The unusually attractive designs of 











“Pittsburgh Perfect’? Lawn Fence enable 
you to have a nice, ‘well protected lawn. 
Because of their strength, beauty and 
closely spaced wires these fences are also 
popular for enclosing parks, play grounds, 
athletic fields, cemeteries and orchards. 











New York 
Dallas 
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In our complete line of farm, poultry, garden and lawn 
fence you will find the correct design, weight and size 
for every inclosure. See your dealer, if he does not have 
these tences write us and we'll see that you are supplied. 
Our Good Fence Catalogues sent free. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 
701 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago 


Memphis 
San Francisco Ke 
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SieepingCar Porters. Standard 


MEN WANTED 
treme so renen Soto 


ep eeennenety. Savenanene ras 
es furnished. Write now. Name position you want. 











RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Dept. 34 Indianapolis, Ind. 


THIS LOG AND TREE SAW $2495 


Fitted with Atkins Silver Stee! Guaranteed Saw 


SAWS 
DOWN 





© Corde te 80 Nowe by one man. It’s Fig ot the 
Folding Sawing Machine Co., 1005 E. 75th St., Chicago, Illinois 











FARM WAGONS 







wood ede ede nae 
" agon parts o 
Ende Write today for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
52 Em St. Quincy, in. 















The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 














$3.50 a Bushel for Wheat 


HE question is raised why we poultry- 

men here are obliged to pay $3.50 a 
bushel for very poor wheat, while the grower 
is selling it for around $1. Who pockets the 
difference? 

Why can’t raisers trade direct with con- 
sumers here? There is nothing more in- 
volved about it than in the mail order busi- 
ness which, despite the ravings of certain 
country weeklies, benefits a large number of 
persons. If producers and consumers would 
get better acquainted and do business direct, 
much hot air and white paper would be 
conserved. Edward Connell, Vermont. 


~-— 


Selling Roads to Autoists 


One question that has impressed me greatly 
of late is—what are the farmers going to do 
about the roads? 

We can’t all own trucks and our horses 
can not stand up on the pikes. The use of 
binders render the surface so smooth and 
hard that it is positively dangerous to go on 
with horses. It will do no good for us 
farthers to grumble about conditions and 
grumbling is about as much action as a farmer 
ever assumes, 

It looks to me as though a parallel track 
without artificial binders will be the only 
alternative. If we must build new highways 
for teams, we should first have the power to 
sell the highways we had to the autoists who 
have swiped them for their own use. 

J. R. Wickersham. 


$$$ 


Tariff and Divorce 


We disagree with Mr. Norris. We have 
enough people in this country now, and for 
my part I wish immigration laws were still 
more strict. I thoroughly approve of Tariff 
as I understand it. My understanding may 
be the wrong one, but I think not. We have 
discussed Mr. Norris’ article and not one of 
our folks agrees with him. 

Now about a legal question. In The Farm 
Journal some months ago a man wanted a 
divorce from an insane wife, and was told he 
could not get it. That law is a disgrace. 
Incurable or hopeless insanity should auto- 
matically release the husband or wife. Also, 
any other incurable disedse should be suffi- 
cient grounds for divorce, should both 
parties desire it. That is fair and humane 
in my opinion. Mrs. Lewis Smith. 





More About Life Insurance 


Old line life insurance has contributed more 
than $2,000,000,000 to agricultural and 
dairy progress; the companies regard first 
mortgage farm loans as the very cream of 
investment for the funds held in trust by 
them. Railroads operate on insurance 
loans, public utilities of all substantial kinds 
borrow heavily on the publie money en- 
trusted to the life insurance companies, 
power developments depend upon these 
great reservoirs of wealth for operating 
capital, hotels and office buildings are made 
possible by loans from the same source. 
Here’s how it: works: Bill Jones is a sec- 
tion boss on the railroad, he pays an annual 
premium on his policy and this money is 
pooled with money of millions of other Bill 
Joneses, the railroad takes a loan of $100,000 
from the insurance company to finance the 
extension of their lines and maintain their 
rolling stock—and Bill gets his premium 
back in his pay envelope Saturday night. 
Mr. Hallman said, in The Farm Journal, 
that one-third of the premiums is to 
agents. This is not true. The agent’s com- 
mission comes out of the first year’s premium 
and is more than one-third of that, but for 
three or four succeeding years his com- 
missions are only about 5 per cent of the 
premiums and finally it dwindles to nothing. 
If the companies’ agents absorbed one-third 
of the premiums how could the companies 
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meet their obligations on the remaining 
two-thirds? 

The present writer would not attempt to 
discuss the advisability of investing in life 
insurance; for there are some commodities 
that can not be measured by dollars-and- 
cents standards—the safety of homes, the 
comforts of life for fatherless children, 
education, moral surroundings and religious 
training, Any agency which prevents the 
tragedy of a wrecked home, scattered 
children and a destitute widow ought to 
bear the endorsement of every thinking man. 
F. B, Odell. 


pNeeae | Vilas 
The 1924 Election 
Wish here on the back of this letter to ask 


how the preparation for 1924 election will 
pan out. Are we going tO have a chance to 


_ get up a partisan ticket so all the people’s 


votes count for a direct vote for a President, 
or will we be side-tracked again like in 1920? 
Who are the ones to choose a man for Presi- 
dent? ° 

We have some good men, and we carried 
a man we thought was good, but after elec- 
tion these delegates did not even give this 
man a chance. These delegates must all 
be bought by the big business men, and 
these men then pay no attention to what the 
common dirt farmer and working people 
want and néed. I hope these millionaites 
will get so sick some day that they will 
divide up with the farmers and working men 
and give us a chance. 

I hope this will come soon before ‘1924 so 
we get a President like Abraham Lincoln, 
that will live up to the Constitution of the 
United States and not serve Wall Street. 

Nebraska. Fred H., Seitz. 


Burning Corn and Wheat 


In the September Farm Journal, you say 
the logical way to get rid of the wheat 
surplus, if it is not fed to cattle, hogs or 
poultry is to burn or destroy it. I take 
issue with you on this subject. 

The farmers of this country generally 
carry over a surplus of corn and why not 
burn the surplus corn? Good sound wheat 
and corn are something that will keep for 
years and I do not believe that God ever 
intended for us to destroy what his good 
earth produces to sustain life, just to get 
rid of it in order to make higher prices. 

Rather than to destroy this ‘‘staff of life’’ 
it seems to me it would be much better to 
give the surplus to the charitable institutions 
of our country. Christ, the Man of Galilee, 
after he*had fed the multitudes told his 
desciples to gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost. If He who had the power 
at will to create or destroy, was so careful to 
save, should not we poor mortals who have 
no such power be just as saving as he was 
of the blessings of life he so richly bestows 
on us? Charles Forrester. 


Doctoring Your Own Stock 


The picture on your cover, ‘“The Unwilling 
Patient,” is very nice, and I am glad that it 
is of a “commonplace” subject and pertains 
to animals. But I would like to say a word 
in reference to giving medicine to horses. 

I don’t believe in any person doctoring 
their own horses, unless it is some simple 
thing or as a first aid before a veterinarian 
arrives. In all cases a veterinarian should be 
called. 

As an illustration, I would like to tell of a 
case where a man nearly killed his cow by 
trying to give her a dose of croton-oil. 
was out riding with our local vet one day 
when he was going to see a sick cow. The 
cow was rgling—something like the 
“death rattles.” It came out that her 
condition was due to a dose.of croton-oil 
which went down her windpipe by mistake 
when she wiggled and twisted her head. The 
cow came out all right, but it showed me 
that croton-oil must be too strong to give 
as internal doses, Croton-oil is strong enough 
to be used as an outside liniment. 

M. E. Moret. 








IX balancing the Debits and Credits 
of the months or yeers, let us 
not forget that the greatest assets 
of all are—FRIENDS. 
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New York City is lighted by millions of 
MAZDA lamps, a brilliant example of the fact 

that out of every 100 people in the United 
pees States 37 live in electrically lighted homes. 


The best lighted country 


Ever since man discovered he 
could conquer darkness with 
artificial light, civilization has 
been marching on. 


Our country leads the nations 
of the world in the proportion 
of people who live in elec- 
trically lighted homes and 
enjoy the advantages of elec- 
trically lighted streets. 





This is the mark of 
the General Electric 
Company, an organi- 


Lighting the streets—and 


zation of 100,000 men . ° 

and women engaged th highways too — Carries 

ret ps ews electricity through town and 
i t t— 

Saabetccon . country so that all may enjoy 

better place to live in. its benefits. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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old by weight po Products 


; Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
So for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 
is siding purpose but are pecially Sheets not onl very “an Roping 

and all e sheet metal work. R EL ng Tin 
Si a eeaitet sae chemi te Ma 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Bird Party That’s New—z, Nettie R. Miller 


ACH guest was invited to come repre- 
kK senting a bird and to be prepared to give 
an imitation of its song and a description 
of some-of its characteristics. The rooms were 
decorated with green to give an atmosphere 
of the woods. 
When all had assembled, the hostess an- 
nounced that the concert would begin, and 


emu, ‘and so on down the line. No pauses 
were allowed and the player who could not 
promptly name his bird was obliged to drop 
out of the game. The ones remaining longest 
in the circle won the game. 

The next game occasioned much merriment. 
Two leaders were selected who chose sides, as 


for a spelling-match. A cord was stretched 
down thé center of the room, and the two 
sets of contestants lined up on either side of 
it. Some light feathers were blown or fibated 
down the center between them. The object 
was for each side, by blowing, to keep the 
feathers from falling on its side of the cord. 

If a feather fell to the floor, the one nearest 





she called upon.each one in turn, The 
guests were given paper and pencils and 
were asked to write the names of the 
feathered songsters from the songs and 
descriptions. The one guessing correctly 
the largest number of birds was awarded 
a bird book as a prize. 
The guests were next invited into an 
adjoining room, where pictures of different 

varieties of birds, without names, were 
lestimed to the walls. Each picture was 
numbered and the guests were given cards 
containing as many numbers as there were 
pictures and were asked to write the names 
of the birds opposite the corresponding 
numbers. The winner of this contest was 
also awarded a prize. 

Then the guests were asked to be seated 
and the following questions were passed 
around, each to be answered with the 
name of a bird: 

. What bird makes clothing? 

. What bird is a royal sportsman? 

. What bird represents the national 
colors? 

What bird is not truthful? 

What bird keeps late hours? 

What bird is derisive? ‘* 

What bird is unpleasant? 

What bird is inclined to melancholy? 
. What bird is a girl’s name? 

. What bird is a celestial body? 

. What bird is a part of the kitchen? 

12. What bird grows on trees? 

13. What bird is a believer in corporal 

punishment? 

14. What bird is very just? 

15. What bird is dishonest? 

16. What is the most frolicsome bird? 

17. What is the military bird? 

18. What bird is a church dignitary? 

19. What bird is a domesticated animal? 

20. What is the most tempestuous bird? 

The one who answered the largest num- 
ber of questions correctly, received a prize. 
(The answers to these questions will be 
found at the end of this article.) 

rd game was next in order. The 
guests were seated in a circle and.the first 
one was asked to name a bird, then the - 
second to name one beginning with the 
last letter of the one previously named; for 
example, the word nightingale was given 
by. the first player, and the second gave 
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Costume for Bird Party 


A ne ordinary cheese-cloth in various colors, or colored 
chintz. 

These costumes are easy to make, cost but a trifle and 
are extremely effective. me design used for both 
boys and girls. The girls should wear light dresses. 
with oe without sleeves, and the ‘boys light shirts sal 
knickerbockers. 

For wings: Use a triangle-shaped piece of cheese- 
cloth, as per Fig. 1. For size, measure length of arm 
and down to three inches above the knee. Hem all 
edges and attach tape as shown in sketch. Tie wings 
to arms, waist and points above knee. 

Front and back (to be worn over dress or suit): Use 
oblong pieces of bent for both front and back as a 
Fig. 2. Measure length from neck toknee. The width 
should be such as not to span. Cut away goods at neck 
and scallop the bottom. Hem all edges and attach ae 
as shown in sketch. For girls, the neck in front may 

athered, but do not use gathers in the boys’ costumes. 
Fhe front and back are fastened together by tying the 


"Te: Cut the brim from an old felt hat. Make two 
holes for eyes. Cover these eyes with white or yellow 
reste one ink a spot in the center of eacheye. (See 

etc 
For beak, take yellow cardboard 64% x 11 inches. Cut 
as shown in — iad making band one and a quarter 
inches wide; beak, from band, to be five very f lon 0" 
five inches — "Bend band at right angle from 
as shown by dotted line. Fasten band around the F rim 
of the crown, and the hat is complete. The hat may be 
covered with cheese-cloth to add to the effect. 


to whom it fell was obliged to drop out of 
the game. The side having the largest 
number of players at the end of the game, 

was the winner, and the leader was 
awarded a prize. 

A variation of the Animal, Vegetable 
and Mineral game was played. One of the 

, guests left the room and the remainder 
decided upon the name of some_ bird. 
When the player returned, he asked a 
question of each member of the company, 
all.of which had to be answered by “Yes” 
or “‘No.”’ The questioner determined by 
the answers the name of the bird. If he 
was unable to: do so, he had te-go out 
again, but if he was successful another 
er er was chosen as questioner. 

Table partners for supper were secured 
in the following manner: The _ hostess 
passed around cards, corresponding sets to 
the ladies and gentlemen. On the cards 
were written the names of birds, a different 
set from those represented at the begin- 
ning of the party. These were “mostly 
common fowls and birds such as: The 
hen, goose, duck, crow, owl, turkey gobbler, 
rooster, whippoorwill, chickadee and others 
easily imitated. Each man was asked to 
imitate the bird on his card, and the lady 
who had the corresponding ‘one, if she 
recognized her mate, stepped forward. 
This continued until all had _ secured 
partners. It occasioned much merriment, 
as some of the efforts were very funny. 

The centerpiece was a large green nest 
filled with grapes. The souvenirs were 
small green nests filled with egg-shaped 
bonbons. The place-cards were cards on 
which were pictures of the birds represented 
by the guests, each one finding his own 
particular bird. The evening proved in- 
structive as well as entertaining. This 
party can be repeated by’ using other 
games. 


Answers to Bird Questions 


1. Tailor-bird. 2. Kingfisher. 3. Bunting. 4. 
Lyre. 5. Nightingale. 6. Mocking-bird. 7. 
Crossbill. 8. Blue jay. 9. Rheebe. 10. Starling. 
11. Oven-bird. 12, Nuthatch. 13. Whippoor- 
will. 14. Crow (because it never complains with- 
out caws). 15. Robin. 16. Lark. .17. Adjutant. 
18. Cardinal. 





19. Catbird. 20. Stormy petrel. 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club Bird Census 


AKE a list of birds seen in your district on any one day, Ae ye 
from the tenth to the thirtieth of January. 
report in the style shown below and send it to us by February 1. 


4 Place ____ 





Make out your ae Yon 








Date a we 


Hours to 





Weather 





Birds (give names of species and number of each seen, thus 


Robins, 20; etc.). 


Total No. of birds 


4; Chickadees, 


No. Species : ° 











Name 





Address 
























to, act as leader. 











Ask the school-teacher, or some one familiar with the birds, 
We want every state well represented. Get up 
your party now, and go out the first day you can. 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
and will soon make 





This is a aT pikes . my yea friend, rant ‘Cotte, A ats 
He has taken some wonderful motion pictures 


a picture with native animals as actors 
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When the old Snow Man gets lonesome 
And he’s feeling rather blue, 

Then the children gather round him, 

Just as soon as school is through. 

Then they hug him and caress him, 

And they drive away his fears, 

And with childish jest and laughter 
Make him forget the foe he fears. 

Old Snow Man knows the sun may kill him 
On most any cloudless day, 

And he loves his friends, the children, 
For they drive his cares away. Lee Burt. 


Pellets 


‘Most men are chumps,” said Pellets, the 
screech-owl, to Pica, the night-hawk, as they 
sat on opposite branches. 

“How so?” said Pica, who had had less 
experience with men and guns. 

“Well,” said Pellets, ‘‘when one man kills 
another, or steals, or gets drunk, or beats his 
wife, he doesn’t always get put in jail; but 
if one of my relatives, either owl, or hawk, 
should kill one chicken, ‘good night’! The 
farmers wouldn’t be satisfied until they had 
shot everything that looks like us.” 

“‘Well, you do eat birds, don’t you?” said 
Pica. 

“‘No, I don’t,’”’ said Pellets quite angrily. 
“T have an old uncle, Great Horn-Owl, and 
a second counsin, Sharp-Shin Hawk, who do 
eat poultry and birds once in a while, but 
there are very few of the other members of 
my family who ever take birds.” 

“‘A sharp, crooked bill and long sharp 
claws and night habits don’t look like the 
weapons of a seed eater,’’ said Pica, 

“Night habits! How about yourself, Mr. 
Night-Hawk, or Mr. Bullbat?”’ 

“T,” said Pica, ‘‘fly at night to catch insects 
and moths; then do not shoot me, because I 
am a help to them.”’ 

“And I fly at night,”’ said Pellets, ‘‘and 
my sharp, crooked bill, and my long, sharp 
claws are also for the farmer’s service. 
need these weapons for catching. the mice 
and rats which eat his grain. I am always 
hunting them to keep myself alive; I eat 
more mice in one day than his cat does in 
three days.”’ 

“Well,” said Pica, ‘‘I can understand it 
now, but tell me, why do they call you 
Pellets?” 

“Because,”’ replied Pellets, “I have no 
posers like other birds in which the hard 
ood is ground up, \so, when I eat a mouse 
the flesh is separated from the skin and 
bones in my crop. The flesh is passed to 
my stomach for digestion and the bones and 
skin are rolled together and disgorged in the 
form of pellets.” Arthur Bratt. 
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ant Life is Easier 
in the South 


Life on the farm is easier in the South than in the cold 
regions of the North and East. The climate is more 
even-tempered; it never gets bitterly cold; and in the 
Gulf Coast section snow is almost unknown. Cooled by 
Gulf breezes, the summers are not uncomfortable, and 
out-of-door farming operations are carried on all of the 
year ’round. Life is easier here—for man and for beast. 


You Do Not Work So Hard To Make a Profit 


Nature has indeed been kind to the South. This section has been given 
soils which will produce bountifully a diversity of crops; an equable 
climate; plenty of rainfall and a growing season that lasts all the year 
’round—thus the Southern farmer need never be entirely dependent 
upon the yield of any one crop or one season for a profit. 

Of course the South is not a workless Eden and the crops do not grow 
of their own accord. It takes thought and éffort here, as elsewhere, 
to get the most out of the soil; but with the same amount of capital, 
thought and labor, you can make more money farming in the South 
and get more pleasure out of living. Here you will find good roads, 
good schools, people engaged in the same occupation, banks that 
understand your problems, and all of the other advantages of pro- 
gressive and prosperous community life that would 
be enjoyed by your family. 


The L. & N. Is Not Selling 


Real Estate 


The L. & N. Railroad has no land for sale nor is it 
boosting or trying to settle up any particular county 
or state. However, within the territory it serves in 
the heart of the South are to be found some of the 
finest agricultural lands in the country; and these 
are available at prices that are cheap as compared 
with the cost of good farm land in the thickly popu- 
lated sections of the North and East. 

The Immigration and Industrial Department of the 
L. & N. Railroad by furnishing information as to the 
more desirable communities and about lands, crops, 
methods and markets, is assisting enterprising 
farmers who wish to better their condition. 


No charge is made for the information given and 
the only way in which the railroad can 
benefit is through increased prosperity 
of the territory it serves and a greater 
number of people using its transpor- 
tation services. 


Write For Full Information 


- G. A. PARK 


<>» General Immigration & In- 

‘ dustrial Agent Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad 
Dept. FJ-3, Louisville, Ky. 
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AUNTY HOPOVERS 
ee. TH NIGHT 


‘g-% 


BY THE NXCES «am 





UNTY Hopover had quite determined to 
bake a twelfth-night cake in honor of 
Eben Corntassel, the school-teacher. ‘‘Be- 
cause,”’ she said, “I really feel that we owe 
it to him for that lovely Christmas enter- 
tainment. Why, Granny can’t talk enough 
about it.”’ 

Aunty Hopover’s sister, Ma Cottontail, 
had run in to help prepare for the party, and 
they were putting the best room to rights, 
while they waited for Granny Wobblenose, 
who had gone to Dame Longears’ little shop 
for a pat of butter, a pen and a tiny thimble. 

Ma Cottontail had just-swept her way 
into the kitchen and to the open door, when 
in stepped Granny, her basket on her arm. 
And she laughed as she said: “‘Well, daughter 
Cottontail, and daughter Hopover, what do 
you think I saw? When I came 
to the Brownfurs’ there was 
Betsy cut- 
ting wood, 
and Benja- 
min at the 
window 





reading ‘The 
Ra'bbit 
es eee Journal.’ I 


couldn’t be- 
lieve my eyes. You know, Benjamin prides 
himself on not allowing Betsy to touch an ax. 

“So, I said: “‘How’s this, Betsy-—has 
Benjamin give en up cutting wood?’ ‘Oh! no, 
she said, ‘he has a touch of rheumatism, so I 
told him I'd cut a few sticks myself.’ Then 
she laughed and added: ‘I might have 
known I'd be caught at it.’ 

“Next I went to the window and told 
Benjamin that I hoped his rheumatism 
wouldn’t prevent his coming to the party, 
and he said he’d come if Betsy had to bring 
him in a wheelbarrow.’ 

“The very thing!’’ exclaimed Aunty Hop- 
over. ‘We'll have a little joke at Benjamin's 
expense. You whittle a little ax out of soft 
pine wood, and we'll bake it in the cake.” 
And she laughed until the tears ran down 
her cheeks. 






ad 








— — < 


No sooner said than done. Granny pro- 
duced the ax and then saw to it that the oven 
was the right temperature, while Aunty 
Hopover measured sugar and spice and Ma 
Cottontail beat the eggs. 

When the batter was poured into the pan, 
the ax, the pen, the thimble and other ar- 
ticles were pressed into it. The cake tin was 
scratched where the ax was placed, so that 
there might be no mistake. 

It was a beautiful sight when finished— 
iced thickly—and the name of Eben Corn- 
tassel written on top in tiny red candles. 

The little Hopovers and their cousins, the 
Cottontails, were sent out to invite all the 
folks in Bunny Hollow, and they dll came 
very early. Aunty Hopover’s parties were 
famous all over the neighborhood. 

After games and dancing they had supper; 
then the cake was cut, with much joking 
and laughing. You should have seen Ben- 
jamin’s face when he discovered the ax. He 
joined in the laugh that followed, but Betsy 
didn’t like it a bit, and she said to Aunty 


Continued on page 93 












Our new Sunlight 
Lab , one O 
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Bi Money Running 
a Siore on Wheels 


store eels”” selling a 
big line of Sani - 
cines, er- 
fumes,Tea, ee, plese, 

t to farmers and homes. 
We yy : how to earn big money 


$200t to $500 a Month 


earned last year by Porter, of Md., and Bucher, of Pa. 
Our selling plan wipes out all competition. —— 
100 different articles to to sell —sure repeaters; 
to same Gp sememers month after month, You a don’t 
need to be a salesman —simply leave free samples — 
articles sell | themselves on own merits, We make our 
ucts from proven formulas and purest ma- 
ials, in our new, Sunlight ~~ agp one of the 
finest, most up-to-date in America. 


No Ca tal A team and wagon or auto 


your only investment, We 


will alee ly you with e 
Required & #1008 tod of goods 


at —— wholes Ry ba t 
interest. Most liberal plan—squerest deal—ever 
offered. Big free book gives all facts, Write. 


FURST & THOMAS, Box 773, FREEPORT, ILL, 
Capital and Resources over $1,000,000,00 
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By Large Wholesale House 


I need more agents, for full or spare time 
— to take orders for latest style tail- 
red to order suits. Big assortment of 
fine woolens to choose from at prices to fit 
every purse, Satisfaction or mone wil 
ck ranteed. The low prices We 

surprise you. No experience needed. 

a8) teach you. Start in your spare time ol 
Ge. grow big. Hustlers get $30.00 suit 

4] for introducing our fine tailoring. 

Ee card or letter today. Just = “Send 

me your offer to agents.’’ Addr 


R. A. ALLEN, Sonia 
202 S. Green St. Dept. 1983 Chicago, fil. 
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N Heating FRON 


New ainalion not now makes fron- 
ing easy in ovary home. Ends hot 
stove drudgery. Cuts ironing time 
in half. Saves steps. one 
cent for 3 hours use, No attach- 


ayer, Pennsylvania, sw A rire in one walle: You can do as 

well. Work all or spare time. No experience needed, No 
capital. New Simply take orders. We deliver and col- 
lect. Commissions paid same ke orders. Send for 
exclusive territory and FREE O) 
THE AKRON 
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LAMP CO., 71 Iron St., AKRON, 
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Tell Time in the Dark 


P early and at it! A Radiolite, 

that tells time in the dark, is a 
convenience——and a necessity. First, 
while still in bed, to know the time 
without striking a match or putting on 
the light. ‘Then all the time till sun-up. 
With sun-down the wonderful Radio- 
lite dial goes to work again. Times you 
at the chores. Spends the evening with 
you. And goes to bed. with you. 





Radiolites $3.00 to $600 


Other Ingersolls $2.99 to $10,00 
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Own Your Own Hohner 


Meet Jack Frost and Tuneful Hohner, 
the merry monarchs of winter. What 
lively zest and gayety they bring to 
every outdoor sport and fireside frolic! 


Winter’s the time for jolly music. You’ve 
just GOT to have a Hohner monthorgan 
Now. It puts life into your parties and 
brightens up your lonely evenings. Ask 
the dealer for Hohner Free Instruction 
Book—if he is out of them, write “M. 
Hohner, New York” for one. Hohner 
Harmonicas are sold everywhere; 50c up. 


| H‘ RMONICAS 


JANUARY, 1924 











A Winter Shelter 


By Dale R. bes Horn 








F there is plenty of timber on the site, a 

winter shelter can be made very easily 
from saplings. The best location is a rather 
steep hill with a southern exposure, pro- 
tected also, if possible, on the west by a 
bank or dense thickets. 

Of ‘first importance is the timber marked 
**2,”" because this is the longest one used. 


, a. * 
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® Notched poles get in ” ground 


@Horizontal pole 5 fee se / 
OLnd poles Pa some limbs 
@Saplings to form roof 


Very often, the length of the shelter will be 
governed by the height of a small tree which 
can be used for this purpose. 

Once this has been found and stripped, 
four other timbers are cut, each with a well- 
formed crotch on one end. By building the 
shelter early in the winter, they can be 
driven into the ground. Then the horizontal 
timber is placed as shown and also two other 
poles at the ends from which the limbs on 
one side have not been cut. These limbs 
_— downward when the end timbers are in 
place. 

Other saplings are cut and laid on for the 
rafters. To complete the shelter, brush, 
long grass, or sod is laid upon the rafters 
until the protection is complete. In like 
manner the ends are enclosed, leaving only 
the open side on the south. 

If the timber used is green, it is possible 
to build a camp fire within the shelter, 
though this is not advisable. 

The sun’s rays will penetrate to the ex- 
treme rear of such a shelter, if the pitch 
of the roof is not too steep and if the ground 
slopes sufficiently. It will make a dandy 
place to stop and rest during hikes, bird 
walks, or when skating or coasting. 
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Aunty Hopover’s Cake 
Continued from page 92 


Hopover: ‘You know, Benjamin didn’t 
want me to cut that wood.” 

“Why, my dear,’ replied Aunty Hopover: 
“It’s only a joke—we all know that Ben- 
jamin Brownfur’s as good as gold. 

Eben Corntassel found the pen in his 
slice, and I mistrust that also was marked. 
The thimble fell to Pa Cottontail’s lot and 
Daddy Longears found a broom in his slice. 

But Daddy Tarfoot—poor Daddy Tar- 
foot!—he bit on a ring and the whole party 
shouted and warned him to be careful from 
now on. And Daddy dryly observed: “I 
intend to—or some of the ladies’ll get me 
yet.’’ Of course, that was a joke—for all the 
Bunny Hollow folks are kind to one another. 

When it was time to leave, Eben Corn- 
tassel thanked Aunty Hopover for a pleasant 
evening, and patted the little bunnies on 
their heads and told how well they were 
doing at school. 

After his departure, Ma te ery” said: 
“Never, NEVER have we had as fine a 
teacher as Eben Corntassel.”” And they all 
agreed with her. Also they agreed they 
had never enjoyed a party more than this 
one of the Hopovers. 


The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 














p Saxophone : 
Book FREE 


Every music lover should 
send for a copy of this in- 
teresting book on the his- 
tory and development of 
the Saxophone. 


It tells which Saxophone 
takes violin, cello and bass 
parts, and many other 
things you would like to 








Saxophone Players 
in Big Demand 


For Bands and Crchestras, for church, lodge 

school musical affairs, for and home oo 

tainment, the Saxophone is the most gebules in in- 

strument and one of the most beautiful. A good 

ae phe Save Dee Lg 
nities to earn mon jaxoe 

phase ne players are always in demand dance 


Bozscuer. Saxophone 


Easiest of all wind instruments to play and one of 
the most bens beautiful. wie the aid of — three 
essons, which are sent free (u request 

each oow Saxophone, the scale con be mi = 
in an hour; in a soe Nome Fen cen St 

— 1 Yo cat take 9o take your place use 
earn so ou e 

band w SO days, iy so desire. 


Liberal Trial—Easy Payments 


You may have six days’ trial of any Buescher Grand Saxo- 
hone, Cornet, oan” Trombone or other instrument. 
Easy terme 5 erme of paym oy ‘ 5 csranses. Mention the 
instrument interes’ n a complete ry 

be mailed to you free. + 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT co. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra instruments 





5495 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
Boge, Band Instrument Co. 
Ss Guan Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


SP aiaes ectabienill tn dhs toctemniene Uhéahadlieniase 


Saxophone . gpocee Soret. —_ Trombone — Trumpet... 


Name Cocinastatnal 
ROW Creche. ecsra cesses tietenasecerssesnbensusstipestebbiantbcenbeetes :stsiannceente 

















NEW-KANT-KLOG COAL: OIL BURNER 








Nothing else like it, New-patented. Not sold in stores. 
Big seller. 100% profit. ost perfect burner ever invented. 
Absolutely safe. Can’t & =: Turns any coal or wood 
stove into a stove. than ‘om Popular price. 
Write quick for agency beg territory. 


PARKER MFG. CO., Burner 328, DAYTON, OHIO 
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will bring bumper crops and big cash 
returns to owners of American Portable 
Saw Mills. No slack season for their 
tractors or engines! They can clear from 
$500 up, without previous supersonse, by 
sawing their own and nei ra’ timber. 
You can dothe same. Mills come in eight 
sizes. Our free booklet tells you how to 
start. Write for it. 

Mfogrs. also of trimmers planers, bolt- 

ers, lath and crating machinery. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
211 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
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paid. ‘ 
WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 361, HASTINGS, NEBR. 
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SELF TAUGHT /7 
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Square e Joints, Draw 
and Read Plans, Estimate, 
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Young Folks’ Sketeh 
Club 





our young folks. T'o join: Send a sketch 
~ the month’s special subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches and reach 
us by January 22. No sketch will be re- 
turned unless stamped addressed envelope 
is sent with sketch. Four prizes will be 
awarded monthky: One $1 prize, one fifty- 
cent prize, and two twenty-five-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 13, for January, is ‘‘Our 
Barn.”” Sketches must be drawn from 
the actual object. Use paper without lines. 
First make the outline, just as carefully as 
you can. Use a hard pencil. After outline 
is correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and 
shade. See that you have contrast. Do not 
hurry. Take your time and do it right. 


O' ECT: To train the eyes and hands of 
sf 























Prize winners of Subject No. 11 were: 
First, Clara Bath, Massachusetts: Second, 
Steven Toth, New York. Third, Rose 
Holetz, Minnesota. Fourth, Katherine M. 
Snyder, New Jersey. 

The following received honorable mention: 
Lucile’ Christenson, Washington; Estelle 
Niles, Rhode Island; Howard Coleman, 
Oregon; Norma Mae Fox, Pennsylvania; 
Ruth Hetherington, Pennsylvania; Collville 
N. Smythe, Oregon; Louise Pride, Illinois, 
and Zelda Goodwin, Pennsylvania. 

Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club’s 
Birthday 


We are just ten years old, and feel rather 
proud of our ‘Battle for the Birds.’’ That 
was the late Wilmer Atkinson’s phrase when 
we started this club. It has been a battle 
but we feel that our efforts are beginning to 
tell, but much more remains to be done. 

So far 897,253 men, women and children 
have signed our pledge. Let us increase our 
membership. Get busy and ask all your 
friends to join. Organize clubs. We'll tell 
you how. We would like a short report 
from every one of our Liberty Bell Bird 
Clubs. A Happy New Year to all! 








Queer Nesting Places 


A purple grackle built her nest on an urn- 
shaped ornament on a church spire, 180 feet 
above the pavement. A pair of robins built 
in the driver’s seat of a binder which was in 
an open shed. A dove built its nest on the 
flat rail of an old stile. J. B., Missouri. 
While camping out in the woods I made a 
bracket for my frying pans. Later I found 
wrens were building in both pans. C.H. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise « 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
897,253 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 












Telephone 














Does your errands—less travel. Keeps you in 
touch with markets and weather conditions— 
saves Joss. Gives communication with your 
friends—no lonesome evenings. 


TELEPHONES 


known the world over as superior instru 
ments, are adapted to farm systems. Prac- 
tically trouble proof, they carry the voice 
clear and distinct in any Kind of weather. 
It's easy to ofganize a telephone system 
in your community. Write for free Bul- 
letin No. 10,**A Telephone on the 
Farm’, which tells how it is done, 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. 
= Rochester, N. Y. 









GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Meng omen. boys, girls, 17 to 65. Do you want Govern- 
ment Positions, $ii7- $250, stationary, at or near home, or 
traveling? Let me tell you how to get them. Write imme- 
diately to Mr. Ozment, 282, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Reo” Closter Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ted, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
k-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
15 and 


have great durability—many customers re 
20 years’ service. \Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you all 
in-between —_ profits. 

Ask for Book 
No. 161. 
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LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on ante tiate 


Fire-Proof Sted] Garages. 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage 





mae FREE 


THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. Samples & 
101-151 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. Roofing Book 
memes 


























FREE TRIAL 


Whether you have . 
a hundred we want podte tn 


DETROIT Wire Hook 
BELT LACING 


at ourexpense. We will send posta, 

paid, this complete outfit tecteting' laces 
boxof belt hooks tolace 
every kind and thick- 
ness of belt together 
with a (Vise Tool) belt 
lacing machine. If you 
want the outfit after 
trying it, send us your 
check for $5, if not re- 
> 4/ turn it at our expense. 


cK int 
ae al) Laces belts for one cent 


HAP 


Detroit Belt Lacer Co.. Detroit. M 
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‘before he pulls up his. mail-bo 


; mail will drop right in on him 
steadfast, helpful friends they are. 





Change Your Address 
When You Move 


SERVE a rural mail route from a small 

fourth-class post-office. Each day after 
mail trains I help sort and distribute the 
mail, and thereby see all that comes in. 

When a farmer moves away it is very 
seldom that he leaves his new address, or 
has the address of his magazines changed. 
His letters, his Farm Journal, perhaps 








Moving day, the last load 


other magazinés—even his daily—come in 
time after time, even for months, to our 
bother and his decided loss. 

By no means are all patrons so at fault. 
This I wish to emphasize, for there are 
fine, virile, wide-awake people on farms 
in this country of ours, people who own 
or who are going to own their places, 
who are not so careless—never. But so 
many, many patrons fail to point out 
their new location when they move. 

For more than six years I have given 
consideration to this fault and sought for 














This mail-box follows its tenant- 
owner, but his mail doesn’t 


the reason., Now a farmer, when he 
moves, finds himself topsy-turvy, both 
within his cranium and without. He 
says, “Let Ma do it.” And Ma says, 
“Sis, you sit down and tell our corre- 
spondents where we're goin’.” Sis does 
not have the addresses of the publishers, 
because all the papers and magazines were 
used in packing the dishes and fruit jars. 

The patron should make a list of his 
papers and magazines and all corre- 
spondents. He should prepare it weeks 
before he moves and buy:of his carrier 
the needed post-cards. He should fill 
them out some leisurely quarter- hour, 
possibly when it is raining and he is 
watching’ hungrily for the carrier to 

lash along with his daily mail. Then he 
should mail them not later than the day 
il-box; if he 
would mail them several days before, it 
would be better still. His publishers will 
not be in the least embarrassed, and he 
can rest assured ‘that the carrier and post- 
master will be thankful that he did this 
little chore. . Then when he gets settled in 


his arters, his rs_ and_other 
eel or ey like the 
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much lower than 


SAV 


ship direct 


Tenn, 


Dept. 1132 


BARGAIN 
BOOK 


Gives you 
lowest prices 


ever quoted =— 


Send today for our new 104 pagecata- 
log showing amazing low prices. The 
matchless Peerlessqualityremainsthe 
same, Nothing changed or cheapened 
but the prices. Peerless Fence, gal- 
vanized as heavily as ever—Peerless 
Carbon Steel Farm Gates— Peerless 
non-rusting Steel Posts — Peerless 
Wondercote and Covermore Paints— 
Peerless Asphalt Roofing—all of 
these products now sold at prices 


packed with 
amazing bargains 
Stee! Farm Gates, cach, $3.80 
Steel Posts, each, 24'/e. 
quote, Barb Wire, 80 reds, as 
on FENCE,PAINTS |} pamserosien, sis 


and ROOFING 

The entire output of the three mam- 
moth Peerless factories is now sold 
direct to farmers — all “‘in between” 
profits have been cut out.’ This new . 
selling plan has madeour astonishing & rev 
low prices possible. Look over the 
few sample figures at the right, and 
send immediately for the big bargain 
. book. Mail a posteard forit today, We 
om Factories at Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Adrian, Mich.; Memphis, 
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PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 











And s9 on, all through 
this greatmoney-savi 

book, our low prices will 
elation of what 
our new oslling plan 








Cleveland, Ohio 








Hardie Junior 
Sprayer. For 












AND VINES . 


Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure 
of larger yields of perfect fruit. 
ahl’s Excelsior 
Spraying Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 
are used in large orchards Le pene, 
highly endorsed by successful grow- 
ers for thirty-five years. 20 models, 
power or hand t . Write for free 
catalog contain: ng full treatise on 
spraying fruit and vegetables. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO, 
Box 715 Quincy, tl. 








Rigs fede 
All-Sizes 
For ‘All:-Usés 


OSPRAYMO LINE 
High-pressure sprayers 
which make spraying 
} » Mechanical 

agitation, liquid strain- 
er brushes. Red Jacket 
and Yellow Jacket (trac- 
tion) potato sprayers. 
Send today for free 
general catalog and 
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DON’T USE A 
SMOKEHOUSE 


Way te peg 


Cure meats perfectly without a smoke- 
house, get better keeping qualities, a better 
flavor and a true country meat color with 
Hickory Smoked Salt. This. is pure dairy 
salt combined with hickory smoke by aspe- 
cial process. Costs but little more than com- 
mon salt. Passes government inspection 
and is used by big packing houses for curing 
their finest products. The smoke on the salt 
smokes the meat. Now sold through stores. 
Ask your dealer or write for FREEBAMPLE 
and Booklet B-2 on “Curing Meat on the 
Farm by Using Salt and Smoke-at the Same 
Time.” Address Smoked Products Co. 





6th & Butler Sts., Dept, 182 Cincinnati, O. 
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from 160 Hens 


Mrs, H. M. Patton of Waverly, Mo., writes: 


egg Anaad 9 . my white leghorns 
andin 21 days I got vases aoe 
Over a million poultry raisers have alread — 
the value aT Mokeer'e lore Eggs Tonic. 
can keep your hens Lien cans Olt grinder tip a wes 
of this scientific egg producer. 
7200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The “‘More Eggs’’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
25 tomselenanidiatenisdetonsatiaa tease at 
eggs a day; April first I had over 1200 eggs. I never 
saw the equal, ED EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 
50 Eggs a Day 
writes MYRTLE ICE, of Boston, Ky. She adds 
“I was only getting 12 eggs aday and now get 50.” 


Results Guaranteed 


15 Hens—310 Eggs 
’’ Tonic, and in the month of 


: f 1 I 310 eggs. MRS.C. R. 
rom mem. 





any money Just fill in and mail coupon 
below. ak een sent we alge mame g 
of “MORE EGGS.” postman for one 


ke ONLY—$1, x cents ¢ 
Fhe cee peck ae Met wule-tne 


Send | No Money 


f E: Je Reefer, Peuty bet, tae ep 1129 
9th and Spruce Streets, phia, Pa. 


B send me to $1.00 siamo i Tonic 
lor which agree to 
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If you prefer, enclose ere omiomentet 
coupon, to your order sooner. C.O.D. 
in the post office. 
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Deve’ S Silited Me 


hs J. E. Russell 








$6 OW is it, Dave} that you never 
seem to have any trouble with 

your hired men?” inquired a city 

cousin who had driven out to the farm 
for the day. ‘There is your neighbor, 
Tom, down the road. I was chatting with 
him this morning, and he was in a terrible 
grouch about the hired help question. He 
says he has had four different men this 
season. They stay a month or so and off 
they go. You’ve had the same man for 
two or three years, and as long as I have 
known you, I’ve never heard you complain 
about your help. How do you explain it?” 
“Why, I don’t know,” said Dave. “Of 
course there are all sorts of hired men. 
You spoke of my neighbor. He has had 
men around for weeks that I wouldn’t 
have kept overnight. I wouldn’t have let 
them sleep in a bed in my home unless 
their clothes had been fumigated, and 
they had had a bath. I’ve always been 
particular about the men I hired. I like 
best to get some young fellow I’ve known 
for years and his fo lks before him, I don’t 
want any chap around who hasn’t good 
principles, not only because of my chil- 
dren, but for the sake of the cows and 
pigs. I saw one of Tom’s hired men 


pounding a cow with a fork handle a while. 


ago. That fellow couldn’t come here.” 

“How about wages?” inquired his 
cousin. 

“Well,” answered Dave, ‘wages are 
pretty high, of course, but I’ve always 
calculated to pay my men good wages. 
When it comes to a show-down, what is 
$5 or $10 a month extra on a hired man’s 
wages? If a man thinks he is underpaid, 
he can easily shirk enough to more;than 
equal the extra money he thinks he ought 
to have. It is a great thing to have a 
hired man feel he is doing well, and that 
he has a good place. He'll be extra care- 
ful not to do anything which might make 
him lose his job.” 

“T notice that you take your hired man 
in as one of the family,’ remarked the 


“Yes, I do,” resumed Dave. “I re- 
member that when I was eighteen I left 


home to work out. Well, sir, I had a 
pretty tough nine months from the first 
of April to the last of December, but I 
stuck it out. They gave me the poorest 
room in the house, a little seven by eight 
cubby-hole, where I couldn’t stand up 
straight even’on the high side without 
bumping the ceiling. It was boiling hot 
in summer and freezing cold in winter. 
The bed was hard. The quilts were 
ragged and none too clean. Phe family 
gave me to understand that my room was 
better than my company about the house 
and I hardly knew what to do evenings. ct 
ate with the family unless there was com- 
pany, and then they didn’t call me to 
supper until the others had eaten: I had 
to take what was left, and sometimes it 
was pretty slim pickings. They never 
oak me to go anywhere with them. 
Sunday they quent went off visiting 
and left me to look after things. 

“T made up my mind that if I ever had 
a farm of my own and kept-a hired man, 
I'd treat him as I'd like to be treated. My 
hired man has as comfortable a bedroom 
as there is in the .house.. He sits at the 
table with us, company or no company. I 
get up just as mit as he does and work 
just as late. When night comes, we make 
him at home in the sitting-room with 
papers, books and games. The man I 
have now has a good voice, and we gen- 
erally have a sing once or twice a week. 
I always go to church Sundays, and the 
hired man goes with us and sits in our 
pew. If there is a Sunday-school picnic 
or a Grange sociable, we all go together. 
My man plays first base on the neighbor- 
hood ball team, and I try to get the work 
caught up so he can get away for a game 
Saturday afternoon. Sometimes, instead 
of going to town myself I send him off 
with the folks after an early supper, and 
tell them all to stay down at night to the 
movies and that I will do the milking.” 

“T get you, Dave,’’ said his cousin, as 
the farmer paused. “I believe the main 
reason you don’t have any hired help 
problem is just because you remember 
that hired men are human beings.’ 





Engine Exhaust Heats Tank 


By D. R. Van Horn 


‘he sketch below shows how an engine in 
a basement was used to heat water. A 
tank was placed above the laundry tubs, 
and the pipe from the engine run to its 
upper edge. The pipe was then extended 




















to the bottom, thence to the other side 
and up over the top and out of the base- 
ment. A connection was placed in the 
wa ipe leading from the pressure tank 
to the kitchen, this forming an arm which 
extended over the tank? A faucet was 
screwed on this end and it’ was by means 





of this faucet that the tank was filled. 
Another short. pipe-line was run from the 
tank bottom down to within a few inches 
above the laundry tubs and this was 
fitted with an elbow and valve. 

The engine was run every other day or 
so. On wash-days it was run awhile 
before time for rinsing the clothes and by 
that time the water had become warm. 
With this system, the water will seldom 
get hot enough to use in the machine, but 
other arrangements are usually provided 
for heating this. 





Why go to school? There are various 
reasons, and the dollars-and-cents reason 
is not the least of these. According to 
Dean F. B. Mumford, the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture made a survey of 656 
farms in , A escrito: county. Of these farm- 
ers only 554 had a common school educa- 
tion while 102 had received a high school 
education and better. The better trained 
farmers operated 33 per cent more land 
and owned four-fifths of the land bes 
operated. Farmers with common school 
educations owned only three-fifths of the 
land they operated. The better educated 
farmers owned one-sixth more livestock, 
worked 14 per cent more land per workman 
and earned 71 per cent more eis labor 
income each year. 
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‘ads would not appear in farm papers. 








AST, West, North and South you hear 

the cry that the bottom has dropped 
out of the farming industry; that millions 
are deserting the farms for fear of starving 
to death; that there is no chance for a 
man to make an honest living in the 
country; that the loneliness and isolation, 
the lack of conveniences and the hard- 
ships are driving the better class of young 
folks to the crowded cities. 

But in the midst of the confusion and 
loud talk and statistics by which one may 
prove most anything, there is a class of 
farmers who are keeping their heads and 
who recognize the fact that all businesses 
have their times of depression. And to 
prove that this is true it is only necessary 
to look at the class of advertising the 
farm papers carry. 

There lie before me late copies of farm 
papers from widely separated territory, 
but the high class of advertisements that 
adorn the pages prove that farmers are 
buying*not only the conveniences of life, 
but also even the luxuries. In fact, many 
of the ads are identical with those carried 
by the leading literary and household 
magazines of the land. 

Ranges, talking-machines, rugs, elec- 
trical devices, bathtubs, paints, roofing, 
automobiles, cream separators, engines, 
linoleums, refrigerators, furnaces, kodaks 
silverware, ready-cut houses, purebred 
stock, high-grade poultry, stylish wearing 
apparel and jewelry, not to mention 
“war paint’ for the ladies, are all adver- 
tised in the farm papers. 

Now, advertisers are shrewd people and 
will not patronize these journals unless 
they get results, so we are forced to con- 
clude that farmers buy necessities and 
luxuries. 


Mortgaged Farm Sells. Readily 


There is a great hue and ery about mort- 
gaged farms nowadays, but we have al- 
ways had mortgaged farms. Many men 
always keep their land mortgaged, as it 
sells better than if free, and many others 
think a‘healthy debt stimulates effort to 
win out. Personally I know that many of 
the best farmers in our section could pay 
their mortgages, but they can take the 
cheap loan from the Government and use 
the money to make six, eight and even 
higher interest from stock or other invest- 
ments. It would be a poor business man 
who would refuse 5% per cent money 
when he knew he could make 8 per cent 
on it. 

So as long as the pages of our best farm 
journals teem with high-class advertising 
i shall not be seriously alarmed for the 
future of farming. To be sure, I wish my 
farm brought greater returns just now, 
but many of my neighbors and friends 
who thought farming was too slow and 
took the proceeds of the old homestead to 
put into some securities, as they called 
them (securities that are getting a good 
deal of free advertising just now in va- 
rious parts of the United States, and the 
managers of which have been indicted 
because of their remarkable business 
methods), are wishing that they still 
owned the-“‘dear old farm.” 

It will be a long time before the man 
who sold his farm to buy stocks warranted 
to yield 10 per cent can afford to patronize 
the advertisers in farm papers, but the 
conservative, far-seeing rural dweller who 
knows that agriculture must have its 
downs as well as its ups is sitting tight and 
getting a good living from the soil, if not 
10 percent profit. Somebody is buying 
necessities and luxuries, and that some- 

y is very frequently the farmer, or the 
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_FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood---wide 
or narrow tires. 
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CROSLEY MODEL XJ 

That’s the unanimous opinion of owners of the 
Crosley Model X-J Radio Receiver. It is the last 
— in radio efficiency at a price within the reach 
of all. . 
The Crosley Model X-J is a 4 tube set, combining 
one stage of tuned radio frequency amplification, 
detector and two stages of audio frequency ampli- 
fication. 
Stations all over the United States and Canada 
may be clearly heard on this remarkable set. 
Listen in on a Crosley Model X-J for real informa- 
tion and enjoyment. , 

For Sale By Good Dealers Everywhere 

Free Catalog on Request 
CROSLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Powel Crosley, Jr., President 

136 Alfred Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











Please send complete catalog describing fully the Crosley line 
of instruments and parts. 

















<E the radio enthusiast who sits at 
his instrument until the wee small 
hours of the morning with phones 
clamped on his ears in an endeavor to 
find out how many stations he can listen 
in on, J. C. Gilbert, in charge of the radio 
news service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, at Washington, has been tuning 
in to see how many farmers are aetually 





see how many farmers the Department of 
Agriculture is talking to, direct and daily.” 

Farmers do not as a rule take up fads, 
and when the individual farmer invests 
$75 or $100 in a radio receiving outfit it 
is because he expects to get a compensating 
value in return. Sound interest and 
practical common sense, mixed with a 
good supply of caution, would prevent the 
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Net: 
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DEALERS—Write for proposition quickly—it’s a 
AGENTS = winner. ' me 

THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 

Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














The high-power wireless stations of the Navy Department cover nearly all the 
country, as shown above; their service is by the radio-telegraph, using the Morse 
code, and not radio-telephone 





listening to the market reports‘given out 
by the department. In replies from 1,200 
county agents to a questionnaire, these 
agents have reported that there are a 
total of 35,000 farmers who have installed’ 
on their farms radio receiving sets. 
When Mr. Gilbert had counted all of 
these farmers he heaved a sigh of relief, 
tucked his thumbs in the armholes of his 
Yest, threw out his chest, and said, ‘“Now 


farmer from purchasing these radio sets 
if they did not catch something for him 
out of the air that he could not get other- 
wise. 

In the latter part of 1921 the demand 
of the public for radio receiving equipment 
— like wildfire, because at this time 
there were increasing numbers of broad- 
casting stations prepared to give programs 
which included the transmitting of music, 
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Stations broadcasting weather, crop, and market reports by radiophone are steadily 
extending over the country; up to September 1 the area covered was as indicated 
. on the map above 
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lectures, entertainments, and other pro- 
grams of current and popular interest. 


We All Like To Be ‘‘Up-to-the- 
Minute” 


It is human nature to want the newspaper 
damp from the press, and its stories fresh 
from the scenes of the world’s affairs. The 
timeliness of news by radio is most like 
the up-to-the-minute bulletins posted out- 
side the door of the daily newspaper office. 
The pleasure and excitement of getting 
immediate reports on events in the world 
at large account in great measure for the 
rapid growth of radio news service, which 
in three years has spread through almost 
all the length and breadth of the United 
States. 2 

Had the late President Harding de- 
livered his address as planned in San 
Francisco, it was estimated that three 
millions of people would have “listened 
in,” either in homes provided with radio 
receiving sets or at centers where there are 
large radio receiving outfits capable of 
giving out far-distant messages to a 
gathered audience of several hundreds or 
thousands of people. The address of 
ex-President Wilson on November 10 was 
probably heard by almost that many. 

Before the War the Weather Bureau at 
Washington had made successful experi- 
ments with sending messages by radio 
telegraph. The first market report was 
broadcast from the laboratory of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
in December, 1920, and at a distance of 
100 miles away it was received satisfac- 
torily. 


Market Report by ‘“‘Wireless”’ 


In the spring of 1921, the broadcasting of 
market reports by radio telegraph was 
tried by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
in co-operation with the Airmail Radio 
Service of the Post Office Department. By 
June of that year this was no longer 
experimental, and from coast to coast 
along a belt midway between the northern 
and southern boundaries of the country, 
market reports by radio telegraph flashed. 
This stretch included nine broadcasting 
stations, located in a zigzag line across the 
continent. 

A. similar arrangement was made be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and 
the Navy Department Radio Service, and 
by.the summer of 1922, through the 
Airmail Radio and 'the Navy Department 
Radio, the broadcasting by radio tele- 
graph extended from the Canadian border 
to the gulf, from, the Rocky Mountains to 
the Atlantic, and through a middle stretch 
in the extreme western states. 

Meantime the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture had leased a telegraph wire 
extending from Boston, Mass., to Omaha, 
Neb. Along this wire radio news was 
distributed and then sent out by local 
radiophone broadcasting stations, thereby 
reaching into sections that would other- 
wise be isolated. 


Switching to Radiophone 


The broadcasting of news by radiophone 
began in the East and the Middle West, 
in the sections where market reports by 
radio telegraph were first made. The 
radio telegraph sends its message by a 
code which the receiver must understand 
and translate. The radiophone message is 
words spoken by the human voice, and 
any one who understands English can 
receive it. 

The radio beats all former methods of 
transmitting weather reports. And prac- 
tically for the first time the strenuous 
efforts of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to get important market. in- 
formation to farmers in time for them to 


_ | use has been realized. 
































Every fan knows Radio- 
trons by their names. 
There is one for every 
purpose—for detecting— 
for amplifying—for dry 
battery orfor storage bat- 
tery reception. Ask for 
them by name: 


RADIOTRON—UV-199 
RADIOTRON—WD-11 
RADIOTRON—WD-12 
RADIOTRON-UV-201 
RADIOTRON-UV-201-a 


This symbol of 
quality is war 
protection 
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Everybody! 


Listen in—with your own Radiola. The air 
is crowded with news and fun. Get the 
market reports —and use them. Get the 
weather reports—and work by them. Get the 
music—the operas—the lectures—the news of 
big games. Keep close touch with the world. 
Pick your entertainment from the air—right 
in your own comfortable home. 


Get distance—and get it clearly. No matter 
what type of receiver you use, get the most 
out of it—the clearest reception —the biggest 
distances—with RADIOTRONS. The 
RADIOTRON is the vacuum tube that de- 
tects the radio waves in the air—and the tube 
that amplifies the power of those waves. Be- 
cause vacuum tubes are the vital part of any 
receiver. Makers of the finest receivers use 
only the finest tubes—RADIOTRONS. Be 
sure to look for that name when you replace 
your tubes. 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices 


233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiotrons 





- U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Send for FREE RADIOTRON BOOKLET. 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 381 (address office nearest you) 


Dear Sir: 


Please send me the free booklet that describes every 
RADIOTRON, gives Radiotron characteristics and wiring dia- 
grams for their most effective use. 


Name 
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Address 
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Get New York Price List 


Then you will know wihiere to ship to get 
the ant for furs. The Fox—New bas 
nteed Price List is inf ship 
or wise trappers and fur buyers 
and Canada. 


U. 8. 
Ship to FOX—New York 
World’s Largest Fur Market 


We pay more because New York Cit 
the world’s greatest fur market—w on 
American paar’ foreign fur makers buy di- 
rect from FOX at top prices. No in-be- 
tween profits on your furs here. 


= Fox grades all shipments him- 

self and pays all he can to make 
friends and boosters. That is oan 
nit Shipper Never C 
















Send me your New York Price List, 
show me how to get more money for my furs. 
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How To Grade Furs 
and Pelts 


By Archie Joscelyn 


HEN you have caught a few fur- 

bearers, such as minks, muskrats 
and skunks, and perhaps a few others, you 
naturally want to get all the money that 
they are worth, and you are curious to 
know about how much they really are 
worth, but you can’t tell much about it, 
can you? 

You get a dozen different price-lists, 
and one house quotes “‘one price,”’ another 
quotes several, and there are extra large, 
large, medium, small and kits. There are 
fall furs, winter and spring, dark and 
light, heavy pelted and average, numbers 
1, 2, 3 and 4, damaged; and, this appar- 
ently not being enough, there are fre- 
quently such places as North, Northwest, 
and West, and if you live’in the North- 
west one house may grade your furs as 
Northern, another as Western, and a 
third as Northwestern. It is very con- 
fusing. 

First, as to the systems of ‘‘one price,’ 
and “range of prices,” as “$5 to $4.25” — 
do not worry over that. The “one price’’ 
house will quote probably $4.50, which is 
about fair. With the house that quotes 
a range of prices it is safer to take the 
lowest quotation, $4.25. If they pay 
more, very good. If they don’t, you 
won’t be disappointed. 

It takes very good furs and a con- 
scientious grader to bring the top. The 
same with “extra large’ furs. You don’t 
often get hold of them, for a skin to 
measure up to “large,” is really a big 
skin, and you may consider it an “extra 
large” without it being so. A reliable 
house will frequently grade your furs 
large when they are a trifle under the 
large size, so don’t expect extra large 

rices unless your pelts are exceptionally 
big in comparison with the regular large 
skins. 

Grading as to size is another hard job. 
Most people don’t know the correct 
measurements for large, medium and 
small. Then, as I said before, sizes vary 
somewhat over the country. In some 
parts of the United States an animal 
attains much greater size than in others. 
Some fur houses have paper patterns 
showing the correct shapes and sizes. If 
you can get a set, do so, Then too, there 
are one or two firms (not fur houses) in 
the country that sell stretching board 
patterns of the correct sizes at reasonable 
prices. These patterns are very handy. 

In general, a large mink will average 
(without tail) about 21 inches long; 
medium, 18; small, 15. Widths at base 
from 4 to 3 1% inches, widths at shoulders 
from 3% to 3 inches. Muskrats: Length, 
143% to 1134; width at base, 744 to 5%; 

at shoulder, 6 to 4. Skunk: Length 30 
to 20; width at base, 8 to 634; shoulder, 
6% to 5. For raccooh or badger, the 
figures are 32 to 24, 1014 to 8%, and 8 
to 6%. 

These figures are average for large, 

medium and small of a few of the com- 
moner furbearers. Experience in hand- 
ling them, and noting how the fur houses 
grade them is the best teacher as to 
correct sizes. As to kjts, animals caught 
in the fall that are quite small will usually 

grade as kits, at less than small prices. 

Pall furs are seldom spoken of except in 
muskrat pelts. A muskrat is never fully 
prime until about February, and yet many 
are caught in November. These will be 
quite blue pelted, but will grade quite 
often as No. 1, fall. December and 
January pelts are better, but still not 
prime. They grade as winter. Spring 
muskrat pelts are prime and are the best. 
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Boys, Learn Taxidermy 


Make it your hobby. Great sport and lots a of 
fun. Intensely interes ng. Earn money yer sesre 
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We Tan Them—You Wear Them 


Let Her Wear Your Trophies 








will be enjoyed by Her—your wife, mother, 


direct from your own pelts — coon, fox, 
skunk, mink, muskrat, squirrel, etc. 

All kinds of garments made 
from naay kind of akin suitable 
or © purpose — 

ments, rerder durable mode 








GET IT FROM THE | 
GACTORY DIRECT 


i gi says J. F. Gilmore, 
LA) zt Re, anton, Pa. 
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pe 1 saved 20% Koa roe, 
Weedsport, New Tork. 


Pence Cates Posts and Bar bed Wire 
™ 
by Pybahing aie direct — our ieee ship: 
4 ments. Every article guarenteed satisfactory. 
Better Pente-Greter prepascny 
New Fences have been added to our 
line; many present ores. have been made 
heavier. More than 100styles and Se + 
from which to choose. very rod made 
to give you longest service at lowest cost, 


Direct from Factory to Farm 


We Pay the Freight 


Write now—today—for our Free 100-page 
catalog filled with F real mone wares val- 


ues in Farm, Poultry and ce, 
Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 



























How much more the coats, scarfs, and stoles 


sweetheart, sister — how much less the cost 
will be when the fur garments are made up 
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WHERE YOU GET THE MOST MONEY FOR YOUR Furs, 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or otherskins 
with hair or fur en, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Siaughter Sole or 

A your calfskins into Shoe Leather. 
Colors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 
lighter shade. Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, se 
make elegant stand and table cove: 

pg for birthday, wealing and boli. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


freshen, repair and reshape them 

meeded, Furs are very light mn Fy, 

therefore it would cost on 5 little to send them in to us 

by Parce) Post and get our es cost; then we 

vill hold them aside awaiting your decision. If you say 
“go ahead,” very well; we will do so and hold them 

free of storage until you want tiem, If you say “no,” 

we wa return them post- 

Our iMustrated catalog style book combined gives 

a lot oft useful information. It tells how to take off 
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The Crosby Frisian Fur Sonumeay, 
871 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





Season ones, ST. LOUIS, MO, | 








Springy furs of other animals, however, 
are late-caught furs of poorer quality, 
which are turning blue and on which the 
hair is slipping. These bring lower prices. 

Dark furs bring more than light-colored 
ones. Mink furs are pale, brown or 
average, and dark, The average fur is 
brown,,for it must be very dark to grade 
as dark. A good brown mink looks dark. 


The No. 1 Skin 


A No. 1 skin is the very best. It is 
rime (perfectly white on the pelt side) 
ull-furred, without damage by holes, etc. 

eyes and ears skinned out operly, and 
properly stretched, and the fir: rm. Poor 
stretching or skinning, poor condition of 
the fur, holes, stains, or being a bit un- 
prime (blue spots or streaks on the pelt 
side) make an otherwise good skin a No. 2 
pelt. A still bluer skin, or more poorly 
handled one, puts it down one grade lower, 
or No. 3. Usually the early or late-caught 
skins grade as poor as No. 3. These 
should not be caught, for they are next to 
worthless, A-No. 4 skin is very black on 
the pelt side and the hair slips. Some- 
times good skins caught in midwinter, but 
left too long in the trap, or in the water, 
or before skinning, are graded low, 

Skins stretched when wet, with the fur 
“every which way,” or stretched poorly, 
will grade low. 

Some houses send out price-lists by 
states. If your houses don’t, ask how 
they grade your furs, whether North, 
Northwest, North Michigan, or Michigan. 

It is best to get price-lists from several 
reliable fur houses. Some will. quote 
quite low. A few will quote very high. It 
is best to deal with the average quoter. 

Note what the houses say about some 
skins, such as coyote: pen or headless 
skins 20 per cent less.” Skin the animal 
cased in such a case, and don’t have the 
head cut off for the bounty. If the skin, 
whole, is worth $18 and the bounty is 
worth, say, $2.50, you lose about $1.50 by 
getting the bounty. 

If you get a set of correct-sized stretch- 
ing boards, and note the different qualities 
of the skins carefully, you will soon be 
able to grade your own furs with fair 
accuracy, and to judge within a reasonable 
amount how much your furs should bring. 
Then you can tell whether the house you 
are dealing with is giving you good treat- 
ment, or whether it is one of the houses 
that takes advantage of you. 
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ts poles An inverted tin pan (which gan be 

t for ten cents) to the bottom of 

terns. It prevents upsetting just 

a alk as a cement base, and is much 

lighter to carry. As it presents a ring on 

the bottom it stands steady on uneven 
floors. John Gormly. 
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TRAPPERS 


Ship Direct 


Taylor Mammoth eur § Gales lon Pemmand a 
your furs. Tag every bundle and ship toda 
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ComesQuick! 
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TAYLOR FREE SERVICE HELPS YOU 
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F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
400 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST, LOUIS, MO. 














4 MONTHS ONLY The Handsomest 
20¢ fin 


Prof. Harry RB. Lewis (only po 

ing Prof. a P-*, Tatet. articles) yan ters i 

questioned authority in different phases of 

keeping. Every branch of poultry ooo _— of ‘in 

a masterly way by men are successfu! 

4 mos. Trial, 200; # Year, 75e: 2 an “3.00 
Try it 4 months for two thin dimes—the biggest 20c 

worth you ever saw. Tear out this adv., print your 

name and address plainly on the margi 

us with 20¢c in coin or 


$ X a.. eT cols and socae. Brorrbod 
Everybodys wa poder 9 Box 286G, Hanover, Pa. 








American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 
4 7T27T.L 2S cts. 
1¥r.75c @ YEARS $1 5 yrs.92 
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to Restore 


Yes— Absolutely Free 


‘Td Prove How 


GrayHair 


I personally request every gray haired per- 
son to write for my patented Free Trial pack- 
age, and let me prove how easily, quickly and 


surely gray, 
restored to its perfect, natural color. 


faded or discolored hair can be 


This offer would be impossible if I couldn't 


guarantee results. But I perfected my Restor 


er 


to bring back the original color to my own 
prematurely gray hair, and I know just what 


it will do. 


My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 


as water. Doesn't interfere with shampooin 


&. 


Nothing to wash or rub off. Restored hair per- 


fectly natural in all lights, 
discoloration. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


no streaking or 


package 


Free Trial 
my Restorer and full in- 


Send today for th patented 
which contains a trial bottle of 


structions for mak the convincing test on one lock of 
hair. Indicate color of hair with X. int name and address 
plainly. If e, enclose a lock of your hair in your letter. 


mm) Please print your name and address™ ~" 


} Mary T. Goldman, 
232-A Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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with Constipation, 


by bodily neglect and abuse? 


wers, and gain 
Health, ‘Strength « an 
ity. Iguarantee it. 
I have helped thousands. 


Mental Energy.”’ It’s a man-bu 
and a life-saver. 
Send ten cents to cover postage. 


The Pertect Man 


Lopes StRoweront 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Dept. 1348 


eget, 
WHAT KIND ‘OF A MAN ARE YOU? 


Are you strong, healthy, vigorous, 
filled with pep and vitality? Or 
are you weak, thin, nervous—an 
apology for a real man—afflicted 
Indigestion, 
Vital Depletion, or other ills caused 


No matter what your condi- 
tion, or what causéd it, you 
can revive your flagging 


ect 


Vital- 


, “Promotion and Con- 
servation of Health, Strength get 
er 


can og Bad Send for my great 
FREE BOOK, “* 








Painful chest 
congestions 


The moment you feel that painful tight- 
ening that betokens a chest cold—go 
for the bottle of Sloan’s. Apply gently: 
you don’t have to rub it in. 

Immediately you feel a gentle glowing 
warmth. The contraction relaxes—the 
congestion breaks up—the pain ceases 
—soon the cold is gone. Get a bottle 
from your druggist today —35 cents. 
It will not stain. 


Sloan's Liniment “pain 
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Our Folks. 


constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 


What Do You Want To Know? 


\ The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 5; 
1 and practieal workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
a: ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities : 

or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


i National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 
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Questions of General 
. Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Vinegar Eels 
On vinegar has little wrigglers in it. 


They appear to be about one-six- 
teenth of an inch long. Are these 
in all vinegar? Are they harmful?  B. 
The wrigglers which you find in your 
vinegar are vinegar eels. They do no par- 
ticular harm to the vinegar or to people 
using it, but their appearance is’ rather,dis- 
gusting. You can get rid of these eels by 
pasteurizing the vinegar at 135° F., and you 
can prevent further trouble by thoroughly 
cleaning and disinfecting the vessels in which 
the vinegar is kept. 


Blasting for Drainage 


Could you give me any information about 
blasting ground to break the hard-pan 
underneath? How deep to drill, how far 
apart the holes must be, and also the 
amount of dynamite to use to give best 
results? I have a piece of ground that 
has been tiled, but water stands on it 
most of the year. The drains seem to be 
working every place but in this one 
spot. Oscar Burnell. 


How far to drill and how far apart depends 
on the depth of hard-pan. If the hard-pan is 
near the surface and rather deep, blasting 
should be done in holes drilled to a depth of 
not less than three or four feet. The dis- 
tance between the holes depends on the 
charge used. You can obtain government 
explosives through your experiment station, 
or you can get them from commercial con- 
cerns. Either one of these sources will supply 
you with directions as to placing when you 
obtain your cartridges. 


. Flash-Light Batteries 


If one has a flash-light that has been 
very satisfactory when equipped with 
such lamps and batteries as the manu- 
facturer of the flash-light says must be 
used, is it wise, when new batteries are 
needed to get those of another make? As 
a matter of fact my flash with new bat- 
teries gives just about half as much light 
as with the batteries that were in the light 
when I bought it. Miss Lena Gibbs. 
It is all right to use other batteries for your 
flash-light. They should be tested by the 
dealer before being sold, but all leading 
brands are good if they are new when bought. 
We suggest that you go to a dealer upon 
whom you can depend to give you batteries 
which have not lost any of their strength. 


Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 


Distance on a Crystal 


I received music from WMB, 130 miles 
distant, with a variometer, variable con- 
denser, crystal, and phone receivers. Is 
it a record? . Harold Roth. 


That is a very good record, provided it was 
WMB that you heard. You must have had 
a little luck, if your diagram is correct, as 
you do not even have a phone condenser in 
the hook-up. There is a deal of argu- 
ment about long-distance records on crystal 
sets, many people claiming that all such 





cases can be traced to strong tube receiving 
sets in the neighborhood, which receive the 
long-distarice signals and re-radiate them to 
the crystal sets nearby. However, there are 
plenty of cases of receiving broadcasting 
more than 100 miles on erystal sets under 
favorable conditions. 


Single Tube Hook-Ups 


Please give us some more one-tube hook- 

ups like the ones in your October issue. 

I built a reflex circuit, but did not find it 

satisfactory. I like to try new ones, and 
pick out the best. F.N., Jr. 

All right, here are two new ones to try. 

The first is a simple regenerative hook-up, 

using a special kind of tapped coil. Note 

that the primary of the coupler is 

wound with 88 turns of No, 28 

wife on a 3%-inch tube, and 

tapped every 11 turns; the 
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web coil of 60 turns. Do not forget the .002 
mfd condenser across the phones. This set 
is one used by Mr. George W. Langston;who 
is head of our Farm Journal composing room. 
The second hook-up is one that is very 
popular among the radio bugs who have tried 
it. Notice that this coupler has from 

7 17 to 24 turns on the primary and 50 





























Variometer 





— onthe secondary. The grid leak must 
= be variable—in fact you will find a 

variable leak is an improvement in all’ 
tube sets. Watch your 


battery connections. F7: 

Manufacturing Licenses ‘ 
Where can I get a license to make and sell _ 
radio sets to my friends? H.8.8.- 


All manufacturing licenses must be secured | 
from the Radio Corporation of America, > 
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66 Broad Street, New York City, who own 
or control most of the important patents 
on vacuum fubes and regenerative circuits. 
The corporation allows amateurs to use 
vacuum tubes and to build for their own 
pleasure and experiment any. kind of radio 
sets. They draw the line at building and 
selling complete sets, however, as_ they 
maintain that they are equipped to do this 
themselves, and must also protect the smaller 
manufacturers who have already been 
licensed to do so. You might safely help 
one or two personal friends to build sets, but 
to make a regular business of it is inviting 
trouble.. Address the Radio Corporation for 
information as to the cost of a license. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Divorce; Religious Differences 


Has a husband who is a Protestant a 
right to obtain a divorce from his wife on 
the ground that she is a Catholic? 

New Jersey. Subscriber. 


No. The law attaches no importance to 
such religious differences, and treats persons 
of all different religious denominations as 
upon a plane of absolute equality. 


Landlord’s Obligation To Repair 


If a landlord has agreed to make certain 
repairs on the leased premises and fails 
to do so;) what can the tenant do to make 
the landlord keep his agreement? 

Ohio. Subscriber. 


In the absence of an agreement to do so, a 
landlord is under no obligation to make 
repairs on the leased premises: If, however, 
he has agreed in the lease to make certain 
repairs and fails to do so within a reasonable 
time after request, the tenant may make the 
repairs and deduct the cost from the rent. 


Wife’s' Share of Husband’s Property 


Upon the death of a married man in New 
Hampshire survived by his widow and by 
brothers and siSters, but no children, how 
is his estate divided? 

New Hampshire. | Subscriber. 

The widow is entitled to all the personal 
property up to $1,500. If the value is over 
$1,500 but not over $3,000, she is entitled to 
$1,500. If the value is over $3,000, she is 
entitled to half. In like manner, she is 
entitled to all the real estate up to $1,500, 
and if the value of the real estate is over 
$1,500 but not over $3,000 she is entitled to 
$1,500, and*if the value is over $3,000 she 
takes one-half the value of the real estate. 

All that portion of the estate which does 
not go to the widow is divided among the 
brothers and sisters share and share alike, 
the share of any deceased brother or sister 
goiyg to his or her descendants, if any. 








Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander 
Removing Ticks from Dog’s Ear 


Will you please let me know how to get 
rid of ticks in a dog’s ears?’ W.B.H. 


Fil] the ear with warm olive-oil and then 


“remove the ticks with forceps or tweezers. 


Afterwards dust a little iodoform and finely 
powdered boracic acid into the ear. 


Blindness in Sheep 


What is good for sheep when they go 
blind? G.:D:-2. 


Blindness from conjunctivitis is, as a rule, 
temporary when caused by strong winds 
blowing over snow into a sheep’s eyes. That 
is also true of ‘‘snow blindness’ which. prob- 
ably is associated with the cold wind as a 
cause of irritation. We have had many 
complaints of such blindness this season. 

Affected sheep should at. once be moved 
into a darkened pen. Bathe the eyes fre- 
quently with a saturated solution of boric 
acid, and if there is a heavy discharge from 
the cyes, put a few drops of a 15 per cent 
solution of argyrol in the eyes two or three 
times daily. If tnere is no heavy discharge 
put a little bit of 1 per cent yellow oxide of 
mercury ointment in the eyes each evening, 
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Write us a post card— 

Address Dept. 15-R 
and we will send you free this 52 page cata- 
logue of radio sets and parts. It also con- 
tains explanation of radio terms, map and 
list of broadcasting stations and much 
radio information, including an explana- 


__ tion of successful hook-ups and circuits. 


You will be amazed at the low prices 
Ward’s quote. A complete tube set having 
a range of 500 miles and more, including 
tube, head set, batteries, and antenna 
equipment, as low as $23.50. 

This catalogue contains everything for 
the expert and amateur. Complete sets 
and every improved part for building sets, 
all the most a, a devices—at the 
lowest possible prices. 

Headquarters for Radio 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters 
for Radio, selling everything direct by mail 
without the usual “ Radio-profits.”” Why 
pay higher prices? Ward quality is the 
best and the prices will often save you one- 
third. Everything sold under our Fifty 
Year Old Guarantee— Your Money Backif 
YouAre NotSatisfied. Write today for your 
copy of this complete 52-page RadioBook. 

Write to our house nearest you 


Address Dept. 15-R 
Soa, oe. FLW Ounces at 
)) ee 
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Montgomiery Ward 8©. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is 
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82 page book—how tokeep your 
well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog 
Mailed FREB. Write SueR U ' 1501 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
129 West 2éth St. New York 








INVENTO 


desiring to secure patents should send 
for our free Guide Book ‘‘How to Get 


Your Patent.’” Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D.C. 









that make a horse Wheeze, \ 
Roar, have Thick Wind \ 
or Choke-down, can be 

reduced with 











the horse 

months.”’ L, J. Cornwell, Watertown,N.Y. 
More than 380,000 aegenod Ceres pave ang 
similar nces with ive- - . 
has wetealial seneed of success for 50 vem. 


_SAVE‘The HORSE 


tract to cure SPAVIN, Ri Thoropin,— 











THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 





















also other Bunches or swellings. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Economical 
—only a few drops required at an application 
$2.50 per bottle, delivered. Book 3 R free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








Heals sprains 
and bruises 


1 Gombault’s Balsam once on a 
sprain or a bruise and you'll never 
use any other liniment. It not only gives 
sure relief from pain and swelling, but it 
does it almost ‘instantly. It penetrates with- 
out blistering. 

Soothing, healing, antiseptic—Gombault’s 
Balsam is the 41-year-tested remedy used in 
thousands of homes for sprains, bruises, 
burns, cuts, muscular and inflammatory 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, sore throat 
and chest colds. At your druggist or pre- 
paid upon receipt of $1.50. A bottle lasts a 
long time—a few drops go a long way. 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM | 


[HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 
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Agoodold Friend 


Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
Grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 

It did the work, but my how it 
burned and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds in a 
hurry, but it does its work more 
gently—without the blister. Rubbed 
over the throat or chest, it penetrates 
the skin with a tingling warmth that 
brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of Musterole 
on your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is naw made 

in milder form for babies and small chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





Clear¥2:" 
Shin. 
Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 
—— Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 


the or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores | and iad Oily or ee ihe Skin. 


KLET. 
FREE 322). 
— hee nant marked rf 


ES. S. GIVENS, | 225 25 Chemical B Bidg., yao seer = 
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Q-Ban Hair Color Restorer 
will restore your hair to 
its original dark color 


is not a dye but a beneficial IRR 
aration used by mem and em, 
for over 30 years. Never fails. 
Guaranteed. Used in peivesy of 1% oe 
your home; change is gradual is 
and natural. Your friends need Oe 
not know. 
Miniature bottles of Q-Ban Tonic vq nm Shampoo 
mailed free. Hessig-Ellis, Chemists, Memphis, Tenn. 


Stop ‘Using 2 a Truss 


to j 
ed muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckies or spring 
attached— cannot slip, so 
cannot chafe or against 


ee Grand Pris, 


aieepanes 
at saa nd Bate reste yo 


END NO MONEY 
—for'a wmankt tdined ty of —— the Plapao pont tne 
reservoir, within pad af 
Sig oe) ‘sent without charge 
sot ta 
it proved of great value 
ae 1516, St. Louis, Mo. 
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and also apply to the upper eyelid. Such 
treatment soon proves. remedial and is 
equally effective in ordinary ‘‘pink eye.” 


Period of Heat in Cow 


I would like to know how many days it 
is after a cow freshens that she comes in 
heat the first time, and how many days 
between periods thereafter. Also how long 
the heat periods remain with her? A. S. 


A cow comes in heat about twenty-eight 
days after calving, and stays in heat from 
three to forty-eight hours. Periods then 
recur at intervals of three weeks, each lasting 
the time already mentioned. A _ heifer 
arrives at puberty when about ten months 
old, but is not usually bred before she is 
from fifteen to eighteen months old. The 
average period of gestation (pregnancy) is 
282 days; longest period, 330 days; shortest 
period, 240 days. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


P. S., Wash.: The treatment mentioned 
and similar treatments were suppressed by 
the Postal Service because they were worth- 
less. The “Medical Trust’ as you call it 
had nothing to do with it. 


Mrs. J. B. S., Calif.: Periodical headaches 
are hard to treat and hard to cure unless the 
cause can be ascertained. This is not always 
an easy matter. Have a thorough examina- 
tion including blood pressure and urine. 


B. M., Calif.: The burning and ntimbness 
in the hands and fingers is probably due to 
rheumatism or neuritis. I have found that 
antirheumAatics are often of benefit, when 
used under the direct care of a physician. 


E. G., Wash.: I can not give you any 
remedy to prevent your growing tall. The 
organ that regulates this is situated within 
the skull, and so far as I know no satisfactory 
method has as yet been discovered to govern 
such conditions. 


A Reader: Granulated eyelids do not get 
well of themselves, as there is always an 
underlying cause. In the first place any dis- 
order of vision should be corrected if possible 
and in the second place proper applications 
should be made to the lids themselves. 


A. C. Q., N. Y.: The cause of so much 
cancer, arterio sclerosis and apoplexy is not 
definitely known. In my opinion it is due 
to the modern methods of living, and per- 
haps is more commonly noticed since the 
compulsory reporting by physicians of the 
causes of death has come about. 


Mrs. M.: The brown spots on the skin 
are due to the uneven deposit of pigments 
which give different skins their color. There 
is nothing that I could recommend that 
would be safe to use locally. The liver as a 
rule has nothing to.do with it, notwithstand- 
ing that these are often called “liver spots.” 


Mrs. A. D., Md.: Your “‘nervous break- 
down”’ is due ‘to some cause unknown to me. 
Many things could cause it. You probably 
work too hard and there may be something 
wrong with the glands of internal secretion. 
In this case you might receive some benefit 
from the administration of the substance 
needed. You speak of high blood pressure, 
if this is present there may be some toxic 
condition which causes your nervousness. In 
either case the cause would have to be 
ascertained to advise proper treatment in so 
far as medicine is concerned. In general, 
rest of mind and body with good food, and 
general hygienie measures will all help. 











an artist 


Moving-picture—showi . 
f his stunts 


going through one o 








Infantile 
Paralysis 


left this child a cripple. Her 
father’s letter and these pic- 
tures tell the happy result: 
**Infantile Paralysis caused our di 
Wanda to walk on her toes. pelae —4 
tarium corrected her deformity e 
walks with heels and bottoms of feet flat 
on the floor. We are more than pleased 
with the result of her treatment m4 cheer. 
fully recommend McLain’s to ee 
STANLEY P. 


For Crippled | 
Children 


» The McLain Sanita- 

“ rium isa thoroughly 

equipped private in- 

stitution devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of 
Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Deform- 
ities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, 
etc., especially as found in 
ae and young adults. 
ur boo! 


Orthopedic Sanitarium 
905-T Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


Send 10 cents for ee » book on Stammering and 
Stuttering “its Cause and Cure.’ It tells ‘he I 
cured myself after stamameritie 20 yrs. B. N. 

1498 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. ll. St., Indianapolis 








CLEAR YOUR 
w ECHR 


Bickmore XYZ Skin Ointment helps 
clear your skin and remove blem- 
ishes. Soothes, heals, relieves. Won- 
derful for rash, A wong = itching scalp, 
eczema and other skin Rp 
troubles. Only 35c for 


large tube. At all dealers. 
Other BICKMORE Products 


Cream 


Bickmore Pom-Gloss 
- Bickmore Easy-Shave Cream 
Introductory offer—Any two 35c [ 
tubes for 35c in stamps—All six for $1.00. 
THE BICKMORE CO., Dept. 11, Old Town, Maine 


“I Would Not Part 
With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
Conserve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace g 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS _ of 
WOMEN and MEN. De- 
velops an erect, and graceful 
figure. Brings restf —— 
comfort, ene and PD, 

Thay health 


ability to do t 
and strength. Bc «be with 





Fer 
Chil 
Ae 


the strain and pain of standing, and walking 


places supports mispla: internal 0! 
reduces enlatged abdomen; straighitens 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping sh 
develops lungs, chest and pe relieves kb 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipat 
after effects of Flu. Comtortabe and easy to 


Write today for Bis boot. Aide Neth tall i 

formation and measurement 

HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Neteral Body ( 
382 Rash Building SALINA, SAS 














HENS LAY MO 
LICE PROOF 
Nests } 


hens fo 
Write quick for Special "Offer. 


limited guarantee, Endorsed by all 


FREE srscrt oe ah og tan 
nm 
cootudes. & card will do. Write today. Kaaress 
SCAMAN. SCuUSKE M. W. CO., Dept. 506, St. Joseph, Me, 


160 Hens Make $1,329.67 
With Big Saving In Feed! 


FAB} MERS and back yard poultry raisers are 
making big poultry profits the ‘‘Quisenberry 
Way’’. All the secrets of bigger egg produc- 
tion, raising chicks without loss and hundreds 
of other phases of poultry raising are outlined 
in Prof. Quisenberry’s New 96- Page Book, 
Dollars and Sense In the Poultry Business’’, 
offered FREE to all readers 
of THE Farm JouRNAL. 
Everybody anxious to have 
vanced knowledge that 
brings startling results should 

WRITE AT ONCE to 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 
Dept. 3233, Kansas City, Mo. 
SEY PRR BREST) 


OR CHOICE WATCH, 
CAMERA OR RIFLE 


for selling only 30 i. Yon 
asst. Vee 0 packs 


aie ng oh ntion iors ld; EARN 
sold; 
aia moby c or premiums, We Trust You, 




















ned and sold approval, 
yant our > bade = Bure 
bu Seeds. Buy now 5 a Shur 


: reese ig Li6-D- catalog FREE. Can ship eastern orde 
q A. A. GERRY SEED CO., Box 609, Clarinda, lowa 


tN AND SUPPLIES 








Pr h sre years of experience in making 
the goods you use enables us 
to make the best for the price. 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
Send for free catalogue today. 
10 Fifth St., Higginsvilie, Mo. 





$3.85 and up» wane ‘oa ute 
ra 
Parcel post paid yy rs i 
Custom tailor made to fit all —— and mod 
car can put it ete 
and q rear on 
ve poses 


Liberty and & Tire Co., Dept. B-1, Cincinnati, 0. 


ON FENCE | FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on md 
imates es cheerfully given. “ties filled prom; 


The Cinci ti ft Fence Co. ioe,’ 
ils Gidea Gere aes Cinclanati, 0. 


wii Bi 


| Automobile Makes 
27 Miles on Ae 


a automobile goes 27 miles on air by us 
| Mitomatic device which was installed in less on 
Minutes. The automobile was only making 30 ok 
a gallon of gasoline, but after this remarkable in- 
ion was installed, it made better than 57. The 
entor, Mr. J. A. Stransky, wants agents and is 
ig to send a sample at his own risk. Write today to 


STRANSKY, 591 Eleventh St., Pukwana, S. Dak. 


: 4 Xess 
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Finger Board + 


F you run gasoline engines in cold weather, 

oil them up well after they stop and 
before they get cold, and you need not fear 
that they will get hot bearings upon starting. 
Just see how much oil you get into a bearing 
when the thermometer is a 10° or 20° F, 


Fly-specks on gilt and bronze frames of 
pictures and mirrors, and also on the electric 
fixtures are unsightly, Scrubbing com- 
pounds will clean them off, but take the 
lacquer or finish off, too. A saturated solu- 
tion of washing-soda, applied to the surface 
with a soft cloth, will remove the pr -mpecke 
without injury. _ A. 


I got a small blank book and, when reading 
The Farm Journal, everything I see that I 
think I will ever have an occasion to refer to, 
I index in this little book. I place the book 
in the last issue of The Farm Journal, so 
that I know where to find it. In this way I 
have no trouble in finding what I want for 
years back. C. L. Campbell. 


After Christmas 


As I glance round my happy home 
In this post-Yuletide season, 
I’m like a person in a dream, 
And not without some reason. 
A corner of the living room 
With grazing herds is dotted, 
And in my favorite cozy chair 
I see a lanes’ spotted. 


Upon the couch a gay red cow 
Has taken up its quarters, 

And from beneath the table peep 
All Noah’s sons and daughters. 

Out in the hall I know I saw 
A boar of aspect horrid, 

And my bedroom’s the habitat 
Of beasts from climates torrid. 


A horse is on my writing desk, 
A deer upon the table, 

And in my sewing basket lurks 
A cat with coat of sable. 

O little son, with eyes of blue, 
Don't let that lion roar 

, Or I shall think my dream is true 

That I am Mrs, Noah! 


It is a shame to bank any house with 
manure. Makes me ashamed of the man who 
does it. There are much better ways of 
making the cellar warm. Point the stones 
up well with mortar. Lay the wall over if 
need be; if hard pressed, gather up forest 
leaves, or haul sawdust, but don’t, for pity’s 
sake, use manure. It is not healthy, and 
how it does look and smell! Vz 


Last yeat I grew no sweet corn, because 


‘the land was so poor the stalks grew only 


three or four feet high. This year I had 
stalks twelve :feet high and an abundant 
field of corn, I used barnyard manure and 
ime liberally. I also got the idea from The 
Farm Journal that potash would help, so I 
used fertilizers that contained that sub- 
stance. I now have land that will grow any 
crop and I thank The Farm Journal for its 
help. a G. H. 











To pour thick Hauids from jug: Ifa 
terial i slender tube of any clean ma- 
is eat ao in the opening ot a 
jug, can or other receptacle containing 
molasses, thick oil or other similar 
lic uids, the air will enter through the 
tu , allowing the liquid to flow freely 
instead of clogging and coming out in 
spasmodic spurts. In order to be 
effective, the tube must be placed so 
that the end inside the container bt 
be above the liquid. See the sketch.. 

















beck. ox Sufficient : 
MINERAL REME ¥ CO. 500 Fourth Ave,, Pittsburgh, burgh, Pa 


uab Book FREE 


abe wy see eeest metyrions ever known. Great- 
Make money breeding 
hem, Nenincd j in. Pe e month. We ship ev: 








42> PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
K Shaw Motor Attachment 
\ Makes any bike a 


iterature 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 11, Galesburg, Kas- 


A BETTER JOB NOW! #23: 


few 
14 million autos, trucks and tractors need service Hopeit: 
men needed. Write today for FREE catal giving full 


articulars. Only Factory Ind 
Michigan State Automobile School, 461 Auto Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


toe 


Mount Morris, Illinois 
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Chsien, coved ter rn raised, 
be, swale at low mert- 
ot ot ay t it 31 years. 
catalog free. 


R. nani draco and, exialae me. 


Pa. meee nota es 


57 Varieties Hollands Red Pur A 


keys; Toulouse, Emon China 
Geese; Pekin, Rouen, oo i" Runner 
Stoel’ eau lasge. Incubators, B: 

S as, baby chicks. Catalog 

THE ? RANE, Box 58, Good Thunder, Mina. 


SEEM AMER Ske ton 
any eplored plates of fowis true to lite, tote 


cher, Gon 15, Freeport, Wt 
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LO landing vortoties {zene boeeys 
Live delivery ranteed. F 

CHICKS with EARLY ORDERS Get ourlow 

-Mitler-Matlick Hatehery, Box 606, Kirksville, Mo. 


QUALITY CHICKS ix. crsey Black “Giants, 


* Leghorns. 
White Wyandotte, I Minn R Docks, Mt Minorcas oc 
m n unner 
Ducks tis 0b per b ost Paid, Live de- 
teed . Ci free. 
° . 


and Dark Brahmas, Barred Barred Rocks, R. | Reds 
W, Wyandottes, §- RIVERDALE POULTOY FARM, sae Lockerels Eficue 
aioe’ s Black Leghorn Chicks 


Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells why the BLACK 
LEGHORN is the greatest layer and most profitable breed on earth. 
Write today, 2c HAMPTON, Box J, Pittstown, N. J. 


68 BREEDS 225" 32" Saar 


10,000 prizes, Large catalog, be, AA. ZIEMER, Austia, Minn. 


White Wyandottes. 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. Sore. 


Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, WN, J. 
LARGE Gollan Plesces fine gy: Lan a. Geese, Ducks, 
li Telierd, Penpa. 


CHICKS on. and 10 lendte SUE, teens, beoklet ine. 
0. 1G, co Seite beast anki gest she 
O.L.C, 224 Gheter, Wit pie, boar, pro sows ad its, 
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IHE ‘sheep in Taranto, Italy, wear 
blankets to protect their fleeces. This 
place is noted for its fine wool and for 
the purple mussels from which a dye is 


secured for fabrics of fine tissue. 
“Happy New Year!’ We said it first. é 


April 24, 1704, is said td be the date 
when. the first newspaper in America was 
issued 


os 
A goose egg, exhibited at the market 
in Yarmouth, England, weighed fourteen 
ounces and was ten inches in circum- 
ference. Who can beat it? 


If a man’s voice had the same carrying 
power in proportion to his weight as that 
of a canary, his highest word could be 
heard 800 miles away. 


In 1922 American tourists spent in foreign 
lands $356,000,000. The average was 
$1,254 each. Many spent $5,000 each, but 
students and teachers averaged about $500. 


A tree that for a long time held super- 
stitious natives in fear is the ‘“‘sneezewood,”’ 
of South Africa. It makes no particular 
noise, but has the same effect as snuff upon 
any one who saws into it. Even the little 
dust produced by planing will sometimes 
throw the workman into a violent 





In Missouri is located this unique cattle- 
breeding farm. This barn is so arranged that 
each bull has a separate stall with private 
entrance and separate pasture in which to 
exercise. There are four silos that hold a 
thousand tons each. All the cows are milked 
by machines. Two men are employed as 
“milk historians,”’ who, with certified scales, 
go up and down the aisles between the stalls, 
chalking down the history of each cow. Each 
cow eats fifty pounds of feed per day. 


A Familiar Sight in India 





fit of sneezing. Insects of every 
kind let this tree severely alone. 
It’s a tree to be sneezed at. 


In 1922 fires killed forty per- 
sons each day during the year; 
destroyed $1,000 worth of prop- 
erty every few minutes; one 
dwelling every four minutes; one 
farm building every seven min- 
utes; fifteen hotels each day; 
five schoolhouses every day; five 
churches each day; four general 
storage warehouses each day; one 
hospital each day. The property 
loss totaled $521,000,000. Be 
careful. Fire is-a good servant, 
but he needs watching. 


According to the bird censuses 
taken by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, it is estimated that the bird 
population of an entire farm is about 112 
pairs to 100 acres. The robin is the most 
abundant species in the states north of 
North Carolina and east of 
Mississippi. The English spar- 
row is second. Birds respond to 
protection, and it is hoped thad 
the increase in the number of 
birds per acre will continue be- 
cause of, protective legislation 
and greater interest in bird life. 


*‘Squirtless grapefruit’’ is the 
term applied to one of the citrus 
hybrids. In one of the éarly 
crosses the tangerine was crossed 
with a grapefruit, the resulting 
hybrid being known as tangelo. 
One of these hybrids, named the 
Thornton, has flesh of such soft 
and melting character that it can 
bé eaten with a spoon without 
the danger of the juice squirting 
—in fact, the flesh is of jelly-like 
consistency. Like the tangerine 
parent, the rind can easily be 
removed and the segments eaten 
out of hand, although the fruit 
is rather too large and juicy for 
handling in this fashion. The 
rind. is rather rough and this 
furnishes a sufficient trade-mark 
so. that it can be recognized. 
These hybrids are known as the 
Sampson and Thornton. The 
Sampson matures later than the 
Thornton and is a smooth, tight- 
skinned fruit of high flavor and deep-colored 
flesh.. It does not; however, possess the 
squirtless character of the Thornton. 





The Hindoo fakir is a strange combination of 
showman and beggar. Here is a typical one 
with his snake, which he charms by playing 
softly on a small bagpipe. Photo). W. De Prez. 


From the Southern Hemisphere 





The penguin is one of our most interesting 
birds. Here i is one about to take a dive. This 
photograph is practically perfect in every 
respect. © Mortimer & Batten. 


Southern Italy exported last year 
$11,800,000 worth of almonds. In that 
country certain varieties are picked green 
and eaten as fruit. The husk is removed 
and the soft green shell and kernel are 
eaten with salt. 


How does water rise in the soil? Well, 
Theresa, we'll tell you. Water rises in 
the soil by means of capillary attraction. 
That is, the water passes from each par- 
ticle of soil to the next, the same as kero- 
sene in a lamp-wick rises from fiber to i 
fiber. 


When the year comes in on Tuesday, 
there will be severe frost in the winter, 
the summer will be dry and warm; every- 
thing will be dear, excepting the various 
kinds of corn. There will be’ butlittlé, 

if any, thunder, lightning or storms. (From 
anold book.) What sayings about the 
weather do you know? 


Travelers tell of a scrubby little tree 
in the Sahara Desert that coughs much 
like a person. To hear it the first time, 
when one thinks himself alone, miles from 
a human being, makes you jump nearly out 
of your skin. . In the long dry tropical heat 
the pores of this plant choke up with dust, 
and it would suffocate but for the accumu- 
lation of a powerful gas inside of 
it. When this gas gains sufficient 
pressure (it explodes—the’ tree 
“coughs. Now, you tell one! 


Many of us like orange pekoe 
tea. The tiny silvery hairs in 
this tea and the small white 
pieces which look like stems are 
really the things that give this 
tea its delicious flavor. The tea 
plant constantly throws out new 
shoots. at the end of each twig. 
The leafbud, which is just un- 
folding, and the small leaf 
next to it, produce the finest 
quality of tea. These first two 
leaves are covered with fine hairs 
which, when the leaf is dried, 
give a silvery appearance to the 
tea and from this comes the 
trade-name ‘‘pekoe,’’ the Chinese words 
‘‘pak-hao”’ meaning “‘white hairs.”’ 


Japan has a pearl-oyster farm. In the Bay 
of Ago there has been established a planta- 
tion, from which a rich harvest is 
obtained. In May or June, stones 
weighing from six to eight pounds 
each-are sunk in shallow water, 
and in August the tiny shells 
begin to appear on them. The 
stones remain for two months, 
but as the young oysters can 
not endure cold, in November all 
rocks in less than five feet of 
water are moved farther out 
where the temperature is more 
even. At the end of ¢hree 
years, when the shells are about 
two inches across, they are taken 
from the water. Nuclei for 
pearls are inserted in them and 
they are replaced in the water, 
thirty of them to every six 
square feet of bottom. ‘Phere 
they are left for four years. 
Then, being seven and one- 
years old, they are removed 
searched for pearls, i 

The harvest of artificial oF 

“culture” pearls is very large; 
but unfortunately these are only 
little more than half-pearls, for 
although large, lustrous, and 
~ quality, they are flat-on one — 
side. 

This farm has an additional 
Poe ms income in the po ye 
pearls that its — 
for there is not lacking in m the wa 
proportion of perfect nee. are 
among oysters of this variety. 
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I mean every word of it—I want 
you to see the EXTRA low prices 
Iam making this season—I want you 
to get my new Bargain Book before 
you buy Fencing, Gates, Roofing or Paint. a 
I want you to see how much Jim Brown’s Freight Prepaid, Factory ae. , 
Prices will save you. It will cost you only 2c to mail the coupon—I’ll send you my big 104- *.y 

page book by return mail—it will save you many dollars. I don’t believe such wonderful v y f 





argains have ever before been offered, as I am making thisseason in My New Bargain Book. 


800,000 Farmers Buy From Jim Brown 


For years I have been saving my customers big money. I’ve been giving them bigger, better values 
than they could get elsewhere. That’s why over 800,000 farmers continue to send their orders to Jim 
Brown whenever they need Fencing, Gates, Roofing or Paints. Read what a few of them say. I get 
thousands of letters just like these: 


Saved Nearly Half Saved $14.40 Saved 30c a Rod 
“Received my order of fence and “Your paint is much better than I ex- “I received my fencing all O. K. I 
roofing and am more than pleased. pected, in fact, Idon’t believe it can be ’ 
You have sure acted fair and square beat: I didn’t expect to get such good find i mien a a0c ona om a rsd 
with me. It is the best fence and roof- paint for so little money. I saved $14.40 1g MY THRO PE FCS OSS 
ing I ever saw. I saved nearly half on 10 gallons by buying from you.” yours is much better fence. 
on my order.” _C, L. Rambo, S. A. Ellwell, Harry Coffeen, 


Steubenville, Ohio Punta Gorda, Fla. Champaign, Ill. 


Now just a word about quality. Low prices don’t mean anything unless the quality is right. That’s the point 
I want to emphasize. I believe I make and furnish my customers with the best quality Farm Fence, Farm 
Gates—Lawn Fence—Steel Posts-——Paints and Roofing that it is possible to produce. My fence is made 
from Basic Open Hearth Steel— Double Galvanized. My Wear Best Paints can’t be beat and my 
Asphalt Roofing lasts for years and years. Not only do I give better quality at lower prices but— 

i @\\' 


I Also Pay the Freight : 


That’s another big saving—my low rock-bottom prices are all you pay—I pay the : : B UPPenrecriongy | 
13 freight charges to your railroad station. I ship direct from my three big 
factories at Cleveland, Ohio, Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn.—also from 






















r \/ rING 
The Warehouses at Kansas City, Mo. and Davenport, Iowa. Everything al INN 
Brown you buy from Brown is backed by Jim Brown’s Ironclad Guaran- . ws | 
Fence tee—you take absolutely no risk. Send for my Big New 
& Wire Co. Bargain Book Now—see for yourself what a nice big 
Dept. 3213 bunch of money you can save by buying from . : . 
Cleveland, Ohio Jim Brown, President ; ~ eee re) = - q rs, | 
Send me your New Bargain Book : - f IM BROWN: Lk: 
Showing Low Factory Prices on The Brown Fence and ' - 4 : : nae a] WEaARBES 4 

encing, Gates, Roofing and Paints Wire Company b 4 MS - Bet a ; é PAINTS i) | 


esses tioeadenacaeamn Dept. 3213 By Pe ae? 8-A/ 
Cleveland, Ohio : Se ieee ee 


Pewee e weer sere ees Hee eeeeeeeeeeaaaaaaene 






“My 30-acre Orchard Pays Me 
Crops off My 670 Acres!; 


Actual Size 
STARK 


Delicious 






—declares H. L. Anderson & Son, ‘Ahk 
700 acres good ILLINOIS land in Pike Co 
who planted 30 acres to Stark OLD OAK 
PROCESS Whole Root trees. It has yielded 
amazing profit-crops for years—far greater 
than their best corn land. 


In 6 years, genuine STARK DELICIOUS (grown on 
ORIGINAL TREE Strain trees) and others in this little 
orchard have SOLD “ON THE TREES” for $47,000.00! 
The Andersons saved all picking, grading, packing and 
marketing costs. This is an average of nearly 


,rotit Crops Per Year 
Off 30 Acres for Three Straight Ye 
They declare:—“The balance of our 700 Consider E. S. WALKER, 












































acre farm, devoted to general farming — Bslkta0. Co, New Hemp, ess 
and live stock, has not brought us as_ cious and other varieties. He asserts, your name 
much money as this 30-acre orchard in ‘My 3acreorchard pays3 times as much and address for 

asfarm crops—even on this run-down soil.” FREE Copy of New 


the past 10 years.” Or, TOM ENRIGHT. 
S ici r ds in almost ever = G Madison Co., Iowa, 80 
PPeenagyerc ss a —_ an into id whose 25-acre orchard of Stark Delicious, Jona- Color De Luxe Edition FRUIT 
po g lke than, and other Stark Trees has Netted him $510 TREE BOOK and post yourself 

bank accounts of their owners. profit per acre per year! about— 


ORIGINAL TREE oe 2 | > 
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BIG 80-Page 4- 
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‘| , ;, : 
R. A.KNISELY,a formercigar packer, years from his 3-acre Stark Orchard! He 
Pie Co., eg’ has 3 “a of stash wee an em general farm but declares: Send to us for 
, elicious an tayman Winesap. He “There is 3 times as much money in fruit 
Y” declares that “One acre of apple trees growing as in general esitade anal the a FREE Copy 
will produce as much net profit as 20 work is much lighter.” of our NEW, BIG 80-Page, 4-Color De Luxe 
.~ acres of grain, hay or potatoes!” W. E. STANFIELD, Hillsdale Co., MICH.. Edition FRUIT TREE BOOK—and learn 
Ss G.C.WINTERHEIMER,Vandenburg _ with 40 acres bearing Stark Delicious and how and why Stark Delicious is the Biggest 
SSS Co., INDIANA. has picked other good varieties, states: “A good 10- Money-Crop Maker for Orchardists every- 
SSS $1000.00 InNetProfits acre orchard will PAY BETTER than an Where North, East, South and West. 
<S _ per Year for4 past 80-acre general farm!” It will also post you about— 


Stark’s Golden Delicious 


: *‘Creating the sensation of the times among fruit growers”’ 


/) Q Prof. Wendell Paddock, OHIO State Horticulturist, declared— PROF. U. P. HEDRICK, 
4 “T look for it to be the starting point of a New Race of Apples!”’ Famous N. Y. Pomologist 


SS Writing in THE RURAL NEW YORKER, PROF. U. P. HEDRICK STATED— 
a» A AV “Is creating the Sensation of the Times Among Fruit Growers.” 
SNS Me yEans OLD! It BORE CROPS IN 33 DIFFERENT STATES WHEN ONLY 


Ss 2 ARS D! It bore despite 3 bad frosts and 2 freezes ‘‘in the worst Spring 
OH for fruit in the memory of the oldest inhabitants.’ 


SAA 
SSAAXOQONY SS . 





It’s a glossy Golden Yellow apple. Flesh is rich, creamy yellow, with faint 

orange tinge—crisp, firm,with sparkling, tang-ful fiavor—allurin: 
aroma resembling a great glorious pear. Combines mild sweetness al 
sprightly spiciness—delights everyone. Averages 50% to 75% larger 
than Grimes Golden—far superior to Grimes in flavor—a 
much later keeper. 


SEND NAME AND ADDRESS ON COUPON or. a post- 
card for FREE COPY of BIG NEW 80-PAGE, 4-COLOR 
N FRUIT TREE BOOK—NEW 80-Page 4- COLOR ‘STARK 
SS VEGETABLE, eee and FARM SEED BOOK— 
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G4, Lin Gl, Vy < 
+ "agp NOK <m 5%, l/ - fj Y This Tomato variety has made the greatest, quick- 
% % Gm," So “el, an Sp est success in the history of seed houses. Check 
P a 5.0 “ete, he , oy ; coupon if you wish 5 Free Tomato Seeds. 
fa g. fr Se: { gfe () 7, YY 
a %:, uC fe OA %, - Address Box 112 
oH yTARK BRO’S 
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tnt, Ae Ge Gieey, NURSERIES 
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ey, Oy Shes, %%, id “Blight-Resister’’ Tomato ae "World “Seas 
*5, “re “at “aegin ss ~~ — the {most sensational tomato in the ‘orld —at 
er intr u a t Gis 4 . 
a ey -DEL LOUISIANA - MO. 
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